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JUDAS  MACCABiEUS 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  writing  of  this  tragedy  followed  immedi- 
ately upon  the  dismissal  of  The  Divine  Tragedy^ 
and  was  in  a  measure  an  offshoot  from  it.  While 
the  poet's  mind  was  charged  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  Judaic  scenes,  there  came  back  to  him 
the  thought  of  a  tragedy  based  upon  the  history 
of  Judas  MaccabaBus,  which  had  first  visited  him 
twenty  years  before.  In  1850,  he  had  entered  it  in 
his  note-book  as  a  subject  for  a  poem. 

Now,  he  repeats  the  suggestion  December  6, 
1871,  and  five  days  later  he  records :  "  At  home 
all  day.  Began  the  tragedy  of  Judas  Macca- 
hceus.  The  subject  is  a  very  striking  one — the 
collision  of  Judaism  and  Hellenism."  Elsewhere, 
he  raises  the  question :  ^^  The  subject  is  tragic 
enough,  but  has  it  unity,  and  a  catastrophe  to  end 
with?'*  He  began  the  drama  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember; on  the  12th  The  Divine  Tragedy  was 
published,  and  on  the  21st  he  had  finished  his  first 
draft  of  the  new  work.  *'  The  acts  are  not  long," 
he  writes,  "  but  there  are  five  of  them."  Judas 
MaccahcBus  formed  one  division  of  the  volume 
Three  Books  of  Song^  which  was  published  May 
25, 1872 ;  the  other  two  divisions  were  The  Second 
Day  of  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  and  A  HandfiU 
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of  Translations.  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  reprinting 
the  tragedy  afterward,  made  no  revision  save  to 
alter  two  iLes  in  order  to  correct  an  error  which 
he  had  faUen  into  in  following  a  current  pronun- 
ciation.  The  reader  will  remember  that  two  of 
the  corrected  lines  in  Hiawatha  were  also  due  to 
a  later  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  Indian 
words. 


ACT  I. 

THE   CITADEL   Of    ANTIOCHU8    AT    JERUSALEM. 

Scene  I.  —  Antiochch  j  Jabon. 


0  Antioch,  my  Antioch,  my  city  ! 
Queen  of  the  East !  my  sola**,  my  delight ! 
The  dowry  of  my  sister  Cleopatra 

When  she  was  wed  to  Ptolemy,  and  now 
Won  back  and  made  more  wonderful  by  me  I 

1  love  thee,  and  I  long  to  be  once  more 
Among  the  playera  and  the  dancing  women 
Within  thy  gates,  and  bathe  in  tlie  Orontes, 
Thy  river  and  mine.     O  Jason,  my  High-Priest, 
For  I  have  made  thee  bo,  and  thou  art  mine. 
Hast  thou  seen  Antioch  the  Beautiful? 

Never,  my  Lord, 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Tlien  hast  thou  never  seen 
The  wonder  of  the  world.     This  city  of  David 
Compared  with  Antioch  is  but  a  village, 
And  its  inhabitants  compared  with  Greeks 
Are  manneriess  boors. 


I  And  mannerless. 


They  are  barbarians, 
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ANTIOCHU8. 

They  must  be  civilized. 
They  must  be  made  to  have  more  gods  than  one ; 
And  goddesses  besides. 

JABON. 

They  shall  have  more. 

ANTI0CHU8. 

They   must   have   hippodromes,   and   games,  and 

baths, 
Stage-plays  and  festivals,  and  most  of  all 
The  Dionysia. 

JASON. 

They  shaU  have  them  all. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

By  Heracles  !  but  I  should  like  to  see 

These  Hebrews  crowned  with  ivy,  and  arrayed 

In  skins  of  fawns,  with   drums   and   flutes   and 

thyrsi, 
Revel  and  riot  through  the  solemn  streets 
Of  their  old  town.     Ha,  ha  I     It  makes  me  merry 
Only  to  think  of  it !  —  Thou  dost  not  laugh. 

JASON. 

Yea,  I  laugh  inwardly. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

The  new  Greek  leaven 
Works  slowly  in  this  Israelitish  dough  ! 
Have  I  not  sacked  the  Temple,  and  on  the  altar 
Set  up  the  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus 
To  Hellenize  it  ? 

JASON. 

Thou  hast  done  all  this. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

As  thou  wast  Joshua  once  and  now  art  Jason, 
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And  from  a  Hebrew  hast  become  a  Greek, 
So  shall  this  Hebrew  natioa  be  ti'anslated. 
Their  verj'  natures  and  their  names  be  changed. 
And  all  be  Hellenized. 

It  shall  he  done. 


Their  manners  and  their  laws  and  way  of  living 
Shall  all  be  Greek.     They  shall  unlearn  their  lan- 
guage. 
And  learn  the  lovely  speech  of  Ajitioeh. 
Where  hast  thou  been  to-day  ?     Thou  uomest  late. 

Playing  at  discus  with  the  other  priests 
In  the  Gyumasiuiu. 


Thou  hast  done  well. 
There  'a  nothing  better  for  you  lazy  priests 
Than  discus-playing  with  the  common  people. 
Now  tell  me,  Jason,  what  these  Hebrews  call  n 
When  they  converse  together  at  their  games. 


Antiochua  Epiphaues,  my  Loi-d  ; 
Antiochiis  the  Illustrious. 


Oh.  not  that ; 
That  is  the  public  cry  ;  I  mean  the  name. 
They  give  me  when  they  talk  among  theniaelvt 
And  think  that  no  one  listens  ;  what  is  that? 

JABON, 

Antiochus  Epimanea,  my  Lord  ! 

NTlOCHtlS. 

Ay,  that  is  it. 
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And  who  hath  said  it  ?     Who  hath  set  in  mot 
That  Sony  jest  ? 

The  Seven  Sons  insane 
Of  a  weird  woman,  like  themselves  insane. 


I  like  their  courage,  but  it  shall  not  save  them 
They  shall  be  made  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine 
Or  they  shall  die.     Where  are  they  / 

In  the  dungeons 
Beneath  this  tower. 


There  let  them  stay  and  starve, 
Till  I  am  ready  to  make  Greeks  of  them. 
After  my  fashion. 

They  shall  stay  and  starve^ 
My  Lord,  the  Ambassadors  of  Samaria 
Await  thy  pleasure. 


Why  not  my  displeasure  ? 
Ambassadors  are  tedious.     They  are  men 
Who  work  for  their  own  ends,  and  not  for  mine  ; 
There  is  no  furtherance  in  them.     Jjet  them  go 
To  ApoUonius,  my  governor 
There  in  Samaria,  and  not  trouble  me. 
What  do  they  want? 

Only  the  royal  saaetioal 
To  give  a  name  unto  a  nameless  temple 
Upon  Mount  Oerizim. 

AirriocHire. 

Then  bid  them  enter. 
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This  pleasea  me,  and  furthers  my  designs. 
The  occasiou  is  auspicious.     Bid  them  enter. 


ScEME  II.  —  AuTiocnus  ;  Jason  ;  the  Samaritan  Ambas- 


Approaeh.  Come  forward ;  stand  not  at  the  doi 
Wagging  your  long  beards,  but  demean  yourselvt 
As  doth  become  Ambassadors.     What  seek  ye  ? 


An  audience  from  the  King, 


Speak,  and  be  brief. 
Waste  not  the  time  iu  useless  rhetoric. 
Words  are  not  things, 

AMBASSADOR  (reading'). 

"  To  King  Antiochus, 
The  God,  Epiphanes  ;  a  Memorial 
From  the  Sidonians,  who  live  at  Sichem." 


Sidonians  ? 


Ay,  my  Lord. 

ANTiocaus. 

Go  on,  go  on  1 
And  do  not  tire  thyself  and  me  with  bowing  I 

AMBASSADOR  (reading). 

"  We  are  a  colony  of  Medes  and  Persians." 


No,  ye  are  Jews  from  one  of  the  Ten  Tribes ; 
Whether  Sidonians  or  Samaritans 
Or  Jews  of  Jewry,  matters  not  to  me ; 
Yb  are  all  Israelites,  ye  are  all  Jews, 
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When  the  Jews  prosper,  y©    claim    kinrlreil  with 

them  : 
When  theJewB  8uffer,je  are  MeilesaDil  Persians; 
I  know  that  in  the  Jays  of  Alexander 
Ye  claimed  exemption  from  tlie  annual  tribute 
In  the  Sabbatic  Year,  because,  ye  said. 
Your  fields  had  not  been  planted  in  that  yea 

AMBASSADOR  (reading'). 
"Our  fathers,  upon  certain  frequent  plagnes,.-! 
And  following  an  ancient  superstition, 
Were  long  acimetomed  to  observe  tliat  day 
Which  by  the  Israelites  is  called  the  Sabbath.  1 
And  in  a  temple  on  Mount  (lerizim 
Without  a  name,  they  otferwl  sacrifice. 
Now  we,  who  are  Sidonians,  beseech  thee, 
Who  art  our  benefactor  and  our  savior, 
Not  to  confound  tis  with  these  wit-kcd  Jews, 
But  to  give  royal  onler  and  injunction 
To  ApolloniuB  in  Samaria, 
Thy  governor,  and  likewise  to  Nicanor, 
Thy  procurator,  no  more  to  molest  ua ; 
And  let  our  nameless  temple  now  be  named 
The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Hellenius." 


This  shall  be  done.     Full  well  it  pleaseth  me 

Ye  are  not  Jews,  or  are  do  longer  Jews, 

But  Greeks ;  if  not  by  birth,  yet  Greeks  by  custom. 

Your  nameless  temple  shall  receive  the  name 

Of  Jupiter  Hellenius.     Ye  may  go  !  ^^ 


Scene  III.  —  Anttcchub  ;  Jabon.  ^H 

ANTI0CHU9.  ^1 

My  task  is  easier  than  1  dreamed.     These  people 
Meet  me  half-way.     Jason,  didst  thou  take  note 
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How  these  Saniaritana  of  Sichein  said 
They  were  not  Jews  ?  that  they  were  Medes  and 

Persians, 
They  were  SidonianB,  anything  but  Jews  ? 
'T  is  of  good  augury.     The  rest  will  follow 
Till  the  whole  land  is  Hellenized. 

My  Lord, 
These  are  Samaritans.     The  tribe  of  Judah 
Is  of  a  different  temper,  and  the  task 
Will  be  more  difficult. 

AKTIOCUlia. 

Dost  thou  gainsay  me  7 

JA80N. 

I  know  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  Jew. 
Yesterday,  Eleazer,  iin  old  man, 
Being  fourscore  years  and  ten,  chose  rather  death 
By  torture  than  to  cat  the  flesh  of  swine. 


The  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the  whole  nation 
Shall  bleed  to  death,  or  it  shall  change  its  faith  t 

Hundreds  have  fled  already  to  the  moimtains 

Of  Ephraim,  where  Judas  Maceabicus 

Hath  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  thee. 

ANTIOCHfS. 

I  will  bum  down  their  city,  and  will  make  it 
Waste  aa  a  wilderness.     Its  thoroughfares 
Shall  be  but  furrows  in  a  field  of  ashes. 
It  shall  be  sown  with  salt  as  Sodom  is  ! 
This  hundred  and  fifty-third  Olympiad 
Shall  have  a  broad  and  bl6oil-red  seal  upon  it, 
Stamped  with  the  awful  letters  of  my  name. 
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Antiochiu  the  Crod,  Epiphaoes '  — 
Where  arc  those  Serea  Sons  7 


1 


Mf  Lord,  tiiey  wait 
Tbj  royal  pleaaore. 

AsnocHcs. 

They  shall  wait  do  longer  I 

ACT  n.  ^1 

THE   DCSGEOSS    IN   THE   CITADEL.  ^H 

SCEXB  L  —  Thk  Mothkr  of  lie  Seven  Sons   alone,  UMtof 


Be  strong,  my  heart !  Break  not  till  they  are  dead. 
All,  all  my  Seven  Sons  ;  then  burst  asunder. 
And  let  this  tortured  and  tormented  soul 
Leap  and  rash  out  like  water  through  the  shards 
Of  earthen  vesseb  broken  at  a  well. 

0  ray  dear  children,  mine  in  life  anil  death, 

1  know  not  how  ye  came  into  my  womb  : 

I  neither  gave  you  breath,  nor  gave  you  life, 
And  neither  was  it  I  that  formed  the  members 
Of  every  one  of  you.     But  the  Creator, 
Who  made  tha  world,  and  made  the  heavens  above 

us, 
Who  formed  the  generation  of  mankind. 
And  found  out  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
He  gave  you  breath  and  life,  and  will  again 
Of  liis  own  mercy,  as  ye  now  regard 
Not  your  own  selves,  but  his  eternal  law. 
I  do  not  murmur,  nay,  I  thank  thee,  God, 
That  T  and  mine  have  not  been  deemed  unworthy 
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To  suffer  for  thy  sake,  and  for  thy  law, 

And  for  the  many  sins  of  Israel. 

Hark  I  I  ean  hear  within  the  sound  of  scourges ! 

I  feel  them  more  than  ye  do,  O  uiy  sons ! 

But  cannot  come  to  you.     1,  who  was  wont 

To  wake  at  night  at  the  least  cry  ye  made. 

To  whom  ye  ray  at  every  slightest  hurt,  — 

I  cannot  take  you  now  into  my  lap 

And  soothe  your  pain,  but  God  will  take  you  all 

Into  his  pitying  arms,  and  comfort  you, 

And  give  you  rest. 

A  vorCE  (uiirtin). 
What  wouldat  thon  aak  of  ua  ? 
Heady  are  we  to  die,  but  we  will  never 
Trau^ess  the  law  and  customs  of  our  fathers. 


It  is  the  voice  of  my  first-born  !  0  brave 
And  noble  boy  !  Thou  hast  the  privilege 
Of  dying  first,  as  thou  wast  born  the  first. 

THE  SAME  VOICE  (iclVftln). 

God  looketh  on  ns,  and  hath  comfort  in  us ; 
Aa  Moses  in  his  aong  of  old  declared. 
He  in  his  servants  shall  be  comforted. 


I  knew  thou  wouldst  not   fail  \  —  He  speaks  no 

more. 
He  is  beyond  all  pain ! 

ANTiocmjs  (uiifAin). 

If  thou  eat  not 
Thou  shalt  be  tortured  throughout  all  the  members 
Of  thy  whole  body.     Wilt  thou  eat  then? 
SECOND  voiCB  ((CTlAin). 

No. 
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TDK    MOTBKS. 

It  is  Adaiah's  voice.     I  tremble  fur  him. 
1  know  his  nature^  devious  as  the  wind, 
Aoid  swift  to  uhan^,  geutle  and  yieldiug  alw; 
Be  steadfast,  O  my  son ! 

TUE  8A>tE  VOICE  (in'fAin). 

Tliou,  like  a  fury, 
Takest  us  from  tlus  present  life,  but  God, 
Who  rules  the  world,  shall  raise  us  up  again  I 
Into  life  everlasting. 


God,  I  thank  thee 
That  thou  hast  breathed  into  that  timid  heai 
Courage  to  die  for  thee.     O  my  Adaiab, 
Witness  of  God  !  if  thou  for  whom  I  feared  i 
Canst  thus  encounter  death,  I  need  not  fearjl 
The  others  will  not  shrink, 

TBIBD  VOICE  (leitliin). 

Behold  these  hands 
Held  out  to  thee,  O  King  Antiochus, 
Not  to  implore  thy  mercy,  but  to  kIiow 
That  I  despise  them.     He  who  gave  them  to  me 
Will  give  them  back  again. 


O  Avilan,  I 

It  is  thy  voice.     For  the  last  time  I  hear  it ;    ^ 
For  the  last  time  on  earth,  but  not  the  last. 
To  death  it  bids  defiance,  and  to  torture. 
It  sounds  to  me  as  from  another  world, 
And  makes  the  petty  miseries  of  this 
Seem  unto  me  as  naught,  and  less  than  naught. 
Farewell,  my  Avilan  ;  nay,  I  should  say 
Welcome,  my  Avilan  ;  for  I  am  dead 
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Before  thee.     I  am  waiting  for  the  others. 
Why  do  they  linger  ? 

KOURTH    TOICB    iwilhin). 

It  is  good,  O  King, 
Being  put  to  death  by  men,  to  look  for  hope 
From  God,  to  be  raised  np  again  by  htm. 
But  thou  —  no  resurrection  sbalt  thou  have 
To  life  hereafter, 

THB    MOTITER. 

Four!  already  four! 
Three  are  still  living;  nay,  they  all  are  living 
lialf  here,  half  there.     Make  haste,  Antiochus, 
To  reunite  us ;  for  the  sword  that  cleaves 
These  miserable  bodies  makes  a  door 
Through  wliioh  our  souls,  impatient  of  release, 
Rush  to  each  other's  ai'ms. 

FiKTH  VOICE  {within). 

Thou  hast  the  power ; 
Tliou  doest  what  thou  wilt.     Abide  awhile. 
And  thou  abalt  see  the  power  of  God,  and  how 
He  will  torment  thee  and  thy  seed. 

O  hasten ; 
WHiy   dost   thou   pause  ?     Thou    who   hast   slain 

already 
So  many  Hebrew  women,  and  hast  hung 
Their  murdered  infants  round  their   neeks,  slay 

me, 
For  I  too  am  a  woman,  and  these  boys 
Are  mine.     Make  haste  to  slay  us  all, 
And  hang  my  lifeless  babes  about  my  neck. 

SIXTH  VOICE  {wilhiu). 
Think  not,  Antiochus,  that  takest  in  hand 
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To  strive  agJiinst  the  God  of  Israel, 

Thou  Khalt  escape  unpiinlsheil,  for  his  wi*ath 

Bliall  overtake  thee  and  thy  bloody  house. 

THK  MOTHER. 

One  more,  my  Sirion,  and  then  all  is  ended. 
Having  put  all  to  bed,  then  in  my  turn 
I  will  lie  down  and  sleep  as  sound  as  they. 
My  Sirion,  my  youngest,  best  beloved  ! 
And  those  bright  golden  locks,  that  I  so  oft 
Have  curled  about  these  fingers,  even  now 
Are  foul  with  blood  and  dust,  like  a  lamb*s  fleece, 
Slain  in  the  shambles.  —  Not  a  sound  I  hear. 
This  silence  is  more  terrible  to  me 
Than  any  sound,  than  any  cry  of  pain. 
That  might  escape  the  lips  of  one  who  dies. 
Doth  his  heart  fail  him  ?     Doth  he  fall  away 
In  the  last  hour  from  God  ?     O  Sirion,  Sirion, 
Art  thou  afraid  ?     I  do  not  hear  thy  voice. 
Die  as  thy  brothers  died.     Thou  must  not  live  ! 

Scene  II.  —  The  Mother  ;  Axtiochus  ;  Sirion. 

THE  mother. 
Are  they  all  dead  ? 

antiochus. 

Of  all  thy  Seven  Sons 
One  only  lives.     Behold  them  where  they  lie ; 
How  dost  thou  like  this  picture  ? 

THE    MOTHER. 

God  in  heaven  1 
Can  a  man  do  such  deeds,  and  yet  not  die 
By  the  recoil  of  his  own  wickedness  ? 
Ye  murdered,  bleeding,  mutilated  bodies 
That  were  my  children  once,  and  still  are  mine, 
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I  cannot  watch  o'er  you  as  Rizpah  watched 

In  sai-'kulotb  o'er  the  seven  sons  of  Saul, 

Till  water  drop  upon  you  out  of  heaven 

And  wash  this  blood  away  !     I  cannot  mourn 

As  she,  the  daughter  of  Aiali,  mourned  the  dead, 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  bai-ley-harvest 

Until  the  autumn  rains,  and  suffered  not 

Tha  birds  of  air  to  rest  ou  them  by  day. 

Nor  the  wild  beasts  by  night.     For  ye  have  died 

A  better  death,  a  death  so  full  of  life 

That  I  ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  mourn.  — 

Wherefore  ait  thou  nut  dead,  O  Sirion  ? 

Wherefore  art  thou  the  only  living  tiling 

Among  thy  brothers  dead  ?    Art  thou  afraid  ? 
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O  woman,  I  have  spared  him  for  thy  sake, 
For  he  is  fair  to  look  upon  and  comely  ; 
And  I  have  sworn  to  him  by  all  the  goda 
That  I  would  crown  his  life  with  joy  and  honor, 
Heap  treasures  on  him,  luxuries,  delights, 
Make  him  ray  friend  ami  keeper  of  my  secrets, 
If  he  woidd  turn  fi-om  your  Mosaic  Law 
And  be  as  we  are  ;  but  he  will  not  listou. 


My  noble  S  it-ion  ! 

AKTiocaua. 

Therefore  I  beseech  thee. 
Who  art   his  mother,   thou   wonldst  speak  with 

him. 
And  woulilst  persua<le  him.     I  am  sick  of  blood. 

Yea,   I   will  speak   with  him  and  will  persuade 
him. 


] 
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O  Sirion,  toy  eon !  have  pity  on  me, 
On  me  that  Iwru  ihtm,  an<l  that  gavg  thee 
Anil  fe<l  and  uouriKlitxl  tiiw,  aiid  brought  thee 
With  tlie  dear  ti-ouble  of  a  mother's  care 
Unto  this  age.     Look  on  the  licjiveDS  above 
Ami  on  the  earth  and  all  that  in  thttretn  ; 
Consider  that  God  made  tht-ra  out  of  things 
That  were  not ;  and  that  likewise  in  this 
Maiikinii   was   made.     Then    fear  not 

mentor ; 
But,  being  worthy  of  thy  brethren,  take 
Thy  death  as  they  did,  tliat  I  may  receive  t 
Agaiu  in  mercy  with  them. 

I  am  mocked, 
Yea,  I  am  laughed  to  seoru. 

Whom  wait  ye  tori 
Never  will  I  obey  the  King's  commantlmeut, 
But  the  commandment  of  the  ancient  Law, 
That  was  by  Moses  given  unto  our  fathers.         ^H 
And  thou,  O  godless  man,  that  of  all  others      ^H 
Art  the  most  wicked,  lie  not  lifted  up,  ^| 

Nor  puffed  up  with  uncertain  hopes,  uplifting 
Thy  hand  against  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Tor  thou  hast  not  escaped  the  righteous  judgment 
Of  the  Almighty  God,  who  seeth  all  things ! 


He  is  no  God  of  mine  ;  I  fear  Him  not. 

My  brothers,  who  have  suffered  a  brief  pain, 
Are  dead  ;  but  thou,  Antiochus,  sbalt  suffer 
The  pmiishment  of  pride.     I  offer  up 
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My  body  and  my  life,  beseeching  God 
That  He  would  speedily  be  mereif ul 
Unto  our  nation,  and  that  thou  by  plagues 
Mysterious  and  by  torments  mayest  confess 
That  He  alone  is  God. 


Ye  both  shall  perish 
By  torments  worse  than  any  that  your  God, 
Here  or  hereafter,  bath  in  stoi-e  for  me. 

My  Sirion,  I  am  proud  of  tiiee  ! 


Be  silent  I 
Go  to  thy  bed  of  torture  in  yon  chamber, 
Where  lie  so  many  sleepers,  heartless  mother ! 
Thy  footsteps  will  not  wake  them,  nor  thy  voice, 
Nor  wilt  thou  hear,  amid  thy  troubled  dreams, 
Thy  children  crying  for  thee  in  the  night ! 

0  Death,  that  stretcheat  thy  white  hands  to  me, 

1  fear  them  not,  but  press  them  to  my  lips, 
That  are  as  white  as  thine ;  for  1  am  Death, 
Nay,  am  the  Mother  of  Death,  seeing  these  sons 
Alt  lying  lifeless.  —  Kiss  me,  Sirion. 

ACT  III. 

THE   BATTLE-FIELD   OP  BETH-HOBON. 

Scene  I.  —  Judas  Maccabj^us  m  armor  before  his  tent. 

Jim  AS. 

The  trumpets  sound  ;  the  echoes  of  the  mountains 

Auawer  them,  as  the  Sabbath  morning  breaks 
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Over  Beth-lioroR  Kiid  its  battl(.>-iu.'ld. 
Where  the  great  uaptain  of  the  hosts  of  C 
A  slave  brougbt  up  ia  the  brick-fields  of  f 
O'eruume  the  Aoiorites.     There  was  no  dajij 
Like  that,  l>efore  or  after  it,  uor  shall  be. 
The  Sim  stood  still ;  the  hammers  of  tJie  hai 
Beat  OQ  their  harness  ;  and  the  captains  » 
Their  wearj'  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings, 
As  I  will  ui>on  thine,  Antiot-hus, 
Thou  man  of  blood  I  —  B«hold  the  rising  s 
Strikes  on  the  golden  letters  of  my  banner^  1 
Be  Elohim  Veliovuh!     Who  is  like 
To  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  ?  — 
I  am  not  Joshua,  1  cannot  say, 
"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  un  Gibcon,  aud  tlioa  1 
In  Ajalou ! "     Nor  am  I  one  who  wastes 
The  fatefid  time  in  useless  lamentation  ; 
But  one  who  bears  his  life  upon  his  hand 
To  lose  it  or  to  save  it,  as  may  best 
Serve  the  designs  of  Him  who  giveth  life. 

ScFJiE  II.  —  JroAS  Maccab.ecs  i  Jewish  I 


Who  and  what  are  ye,  that  with  furtive  e 
Steal  in  among  our  tents? 

FromvEB. 

O  IVIaccabseua,  j 
Outcasts  are  we,  and  fugitives  as  thou  art, 
Jews  of  Jerusalem,  that  have  escaped 
From  the  polluted  city,  and  from  death. 

None  can  escape  from  death.     Say  that  je  c 
To  die  for  Israel,  and  ye  are  welcome. 
What  tidings  bring  ye  ? 
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Tidings  of  despair. 
The  Temple  is  laid  waste  ;  the  precious  vessels, 
Censers  of  gold,  vials  and  veils  and  ei-owns, 
And  golden  ornaments,  and  hidden  treasures. 
Have  all  been  taken  from  it,  and  the  Gentiles 
"With  revelling  and  with  riot  fill  its  courts, 
And  dally  witJi  harlots  in  the  holy  places. 

JTJDAB. 

All  this  I  knew  before. 


Upon  the  altar 
Are  things  profane,  things  by  the  law  forbidden  ; 
Nor  can  we  keep  our  Sabbaths  or  our  Feasts, 
But  on  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
Must  walk  in  their  processions,  bearing  ivy 
To  crown  a  drunken  god. 

This  too  1  know. 
But  tell  me  of  the  Jews.     How  fare  the  Jewa  ? 

FUGITIVES. 

The  cftning  of  this  mischief  hath  been  sore 

And  grievous  to  the  people.     All  the  land 

Is  full  of  lamentation  and  of  mourning. 

The  Princes  and  the  Elders  weep  and  wail ; 

The  young  men  and  the  maidens  are  made  feeble ; 

The  beauty  of  the  women  hath  been  changed. 

And  are  there  none  to  die  for  Israel  ? 
T  is  not  enough  to  mourn.     Breastplate  and  bar- 
Are  better  things  than  sackcloth.     Let  the  women 
Lament  for  Israel ;  the  men  should  die. 
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Both  men  and  women  die  :  old  men  aud  young : 
Old  Eleazer  died  :  and  Mfijiala 
With  all  her  Seven  Sons. 


Antiochiis, 
At  every  step  thou  takest  there  is  left 
A  bloody  footprint  in  the  street,  by  which 
The  avenging  wrath  of  Ciod  will  track  thee  out! 
It  13  enough.     Go  to  the  sutler's  tents  : 
Those  of  you  who  are  men,  put  on  such  armor 
As  ye  may  find ;  those  of  you  who  ai-e  womei 
Buckle  tliat  armor  on  ;  and  tor  a  watcbwordl 
Whisper,  or  cry  aloud.  "  The  Help  of  God." 


JUD* 


I  Maccab.ecs  ;  Nicanor,J 


I 


scKNK  in.  - 


Hail,  Judas  Maccabjeus  I 

Hail  I  —  Who  art  thou 
That  eomest  here  in  this  mysterious  guise 
Into  our  camp  unheralded  ? 

SIC  A  NOR. 

A  Iterald 

Sent  from  Nieanor. 

Heralds  come  not  thus. 
Armed  with  thy  shirt  of  mail  from  head  to  heel, 
Thou  glidest  like  a  serpent  silently 
Into  my  presence.     Wherefore  dost  tbou  turn 
Thy  face  from  nie  ?     A  herald  'speaks  his  errand 
With  forehead  imabashed.     Thou  art  a  spy 
Sent  by  Nieanor. 
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No  disguise  avails ! 
Behold  my  face  ;  I  am  Nicanor's  self. 


Thou  art  indeed  Nicanor.     I  Ralute  thee. 
What  brings  thee  hither  to  this  hostile  camp 
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Thus  unattended  ? 


Confidence  in  thee. 
Thou  hast  the  nobler  virtues  of  thy  race, 
Without  the  failings  that  attend  those  virtues. 
Thou  canst  be  strong,  and  yet  not  tyrannous. 
Canst  righteous  be  and  not  intolerant. 
Let  there  be  peace  between  us. 

What  is  peace? 
la  it  to  bow  in  silence  to  our  victors  ? 
Is  it  to  see  our  cities  sacked  and  pillaged, 
Our  people  slain,  or  sold  as  slaves,  or  fleeing 
At  night-time  by  the  blaze  of  biirning  towns  ; 
Jerusalem  laid  waste  ;  the  Holy  Temple 
Polluted  with  strange   gods  ?     Are   these   things 
peace? 

NICANOR. 

These  are  the  dire  neceaaitics  that  wait 
On  war,  whose  loud  and  bloody  enginery 
I  seek  to  stay.     Let  there  be  peace  between 
Actioohua  and  thee. 

Antiochus  ? 
What  is  Antiochus.  that  he  should  prate 
Of  peace  to  me,  who  am  a  fugitive  ? 
To-day  he  shall  be  lifted  up ;  to-morrow 
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JUDAS. 

Ho,  there,  my  captains !     Have  safe-conduct  given 

Unto  Nicanor's  herald  through  the  camp, 

And  come  yourselves  to  me.  —  Farewell,  Nicanor ! 

Scene  IV.  —  Judas  Maccat.eus  ;  Captains  and  Sol- 
diers. 

JUDAS. 

The  hour  is  come.     Gather  the  host  together 
For  battle.     Lo,  with  trumpets  and  with  songs 
The  army  of  Nicanor  comes  against  us. 
Go  forth  to  meet  them,  praying  in  your  hearts, 
And  fighting  with  your  hands. 

CAPTAINS. 

Look  forth  and  see  ! 
The  morning  sun  is  shining  on  their  shields 
Of   gold  and  brass  ;  the  mountains  glisten  with 

them, 
And  shine  like  lamps.     And  we,  who  are  so  few 
And  poorly  armed,  and  ready  to  faint  with  fasting, 
How  shall  we  fight  against  this  multitude  ? 

JUDAS. 

The  victory  of  a  battle  standeth  not 
In  multitudes,  but  in  the  strength  that  cometh 
From  heaven  above.     The  Lord  forbid  that  I 
Should  do  this  thing,  and  flee  away  from  them. 
Nay,  if  our  hour  be  come,  then  let  us  die ; 
Let  us  not  stain  our  honor. 

CAPTAINS. 

'T  is  the  Sabbath. 
Wilt  thou  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  Maccabaeus  ? 

JUDAS. 

Ay  ;  when  I  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord, 
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I  fight  them  on  his  day,  as  on  all  others. 

Have  ye  forgotten  certain  fugitives 

That  fled  once  to  these  hills,  and  hid  themselves 

In  caves?     How  their  pursuers  camped  against 

them 
Upon  the  Seventh  Day,  and  challenged  them  ? 
And  how  they  answered  not,  nor  cast  a  stone, 
Nor  stopped  the  places  where  they  lay  concealed, 
But  meekly  perished  with  their  wives  and  children, 
Even  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  souls  ? 
We  who  are  fighting  for  our  laws  and  lives 
Will  not  so  perish. 

CAPTAINS. 

Lead  us  to  the  battle  ! 

JUDAS. 

And  let  our  watchword  be,  "  The  Help  of  God  !  " 

Last  night  I  dreamed  a  dream  ;  and  in  my  vision 

Beheld  Onias,  our  High-Priest  of  old. 

Who  holding  up  his  hands  prayed  for  the  Jews. 

This  done,  in  the  like  manner  there  appeared 

An  old  man,  and  exceeding  glorious. 

With  hoary  hair,  and  of  a  wonderful 

And  excellent  majesty.     And  Onias  said : 

*'  This  is  a  lover  of  the  Jews,  who  prayeth 

Much  for  the  people  and  the  Holy  City,  — 

God's  prophet  Jeremias."     And  the  prophet 

Held  forth  his  right  hand  and  gave  unto  me 

A  sword  of  gold ;  and  giving  it  he  said  : 

^  Take  thou  this  holy  sword,  a  gift  from  God, 

And  with  it  thou  shalt  wound  tibine  adversaries." 

CAPTAINS. 

The  Lord  is  with  us  ! 

JUDAS. 

Hark  !  I  hear  the  trumpets 
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Sonnd  from  Beth-horon  ;  from  the  battle-field 

Of  Josliiia,  where  lie  smote  the  Aiuorites, 

Smote  the  Five  Kings  of  Eglon  aDd  of  Jarmuth, 

Of  HebroD,  Lachish,  and  Jerusalem, 

As  we  to-day  wUl  smite  Nicanor's  hosts 

Aud  leave  a  memory  of  great  deeds  behiud  us. 

CAPTAINS    ASD    eOLDlEBS. 

The  Help  of  God  ! 

JUDA8. 

Be  Elohim  rehovah  ! 
Lord,  thoa  didst  send  thine  Angel  iu  the  time 
Of  Esekiaa.  King  of  Israel, 
And  in  the  armies  of  Sennacherib 
Didst  slay  a  hundred  fonrscore  and  five  thousaud. 
^\Tierefore,  O  Lord  of  heaven,  now  also  send 
Before  ua  a  good  angel  for  a  fear. 
And  through  the  might  of  thy  right  arm  let  those 
Be  stricken  with  terror  that  have  come  this  day 
Against  thy  holy  people  to  blaspheme  I 

ACT  IV. 

THE    OUTER    COURTS    OF    TIIE    TEMPLE    AT   JERU- 
SALEM. 

Scene  I.  —  Judas  MACCAB^ce  ;  Captaiss  ;  Jews, 

Behold,  our  enemies  are  discomfited. 
Jerusalem  is  fallen  ;  and  our  banners 
Float  from  her  battlements,  and  o'er  her  gates 
Nicanor's  severed  head,  a  sign  of  terror, 
Blackens  in  wind  and  bud. 


L 


O  Maccabwus, 


^b 
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Thn  citadel  of  ADiioriiuB,  wherein 
The  Mother  with  her  Seven  Sum  i 

U  Btill  tlcflttDt. 


Its  liatefd  aspect  J 
InMultM  iiH  with  Uiu  bitter  uiuuioriua 
Of  other  iluya. 

Jt^DAS. 

Wiut ;  it  shall  disappear 
And  vaniHli  as  a  cloud.     First  let  us 
Tho  Sanctuary,     See,  it  is  become 
Waste  like  a  wilderness.     Its  golden 
Wreiii'-hcd  from  their  liinguB  and  oonsniued  by 
Hlirubtt  growing  in  its  courts  as  iu  a  forest ; 
Upon  its  altars  hideous  and  strange  idols  ; 
And  strewn  nlmiit  its  pavement  at  my  feet 
Its  Hacred  I^ks,  half-burned  and  painted 
With  images  of  heathen  gods. 


1 


Woe  1  w< 
Our  beauty  and  our  glory  are  laid  waste ! 
The  Gentilus  have  profaned  our  holy  places  I' 

(Lamentation  nnd  alarm  of  Irumpels.) 

This  sound  of  trumpeta,  and  this  lamentatioi 
The  hearlM3ry  of  a  people  toward  the  heavens, 
Stir  me  to  wrath  and  vengeance.     Go,  my  ca 

tainii ; 
I  hold  you  back  no  longer.     Batter  down 
Tho  eitadel  of  Antiochus,  while  here 
We  sweep  away  his  altars  and  his  gods. 
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SCEJTE  II. — Jt'DAS  MAOCADJ4U8  ;  JabON  ;  JtwB. 

Lurking  a,moDg  the  ruins  of  tlie  Temple, 
Deep  in  its  inner  courts,  we  found  this  man, 
Clad  as  High-Priest. 

I  ask  not  who  thou  art, 
I  know  thy  face,  writ  over  with  deceit 
Aa  are  these  tattere<l  volumes  of  the  Law 
With  heathen  images,     A  priest  of  God 
Wast  thou  in  other  days,  but  thou  ai-t  now 
A  priest  of  Satan.     Traitor,  thou  art  Jason. 

I  am  thy  prisoner,  Judas  Maccabfeus, 
And  it  would  ill  become  me  to  conceal 
My  name  or  office. 

Over  yonder  gate 
There  hangs  the  head  of  one  who  was  a  Greet. 
What  should  prevent  me  now,  thou  man  of  sin, 
From  hanging  at  its  side  the  head  of  one 
Who  bom  a  Jew  hath  made  himself  a  Greek? 

I  Justice  prevents  thee. 

Justice  ?     Thou  art  stained 
With  every  crime  'gainst  which  the  Decalogue 
Thunders  with  all  its  thunder. 

L  If  not  Justice, 

I  Then  Mercy,  her  handmaiden. 


When  hast  thou 
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At  any  time,  to  any  man  or  womaiu 

Or  even  to  anj  little  chillis  shown  merer  ? 

jAdo^r. 
I  have  bat  done  what  King  Antiochns 
Commanded  me. 

Tme,  thoa  hast  been  the  weapon 
With  which  he   struck ;  bat   hast   been   such   a 

weapon. 
So  flexible,  so  fitted  to  his  hand. 
It  tempted  him  to  strike.     So  thoa  hast  niged  him 
To  doable  wickedness,  thine  own  and  his. 
Where  is  this  Kiag?     Is  he  in  Antioch 
Among  his  women  still,  and  from  his  windows 
Throwing  down  gold  by  handf uls,  for  the  rabble 
To  scramble  for  ? 

JASOX. 

Nay,  he  is  gone  from  there. 
Gone  with  an  army  into  the  far  East. 

JUDAS. 

And  wherefore  gone  ? 

JAflON. 

I  know  not.     For  the  space 
Of  forty  days  almost  were  horsemen  seen 
Running  in  air,  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  armed 
With  lances,  like  a  band  of  soldiery ; 
It  was  a  sign  of  triumph. 

JUDAS. 

Or  of  death. 
Wherefore  art  thou  not  with  him  ? 

JAflON. 

I  was  left 
For  HOTvicc  in  the  Temple. 


r 
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To  pollute  it. 
And  to  corrupt  the  Jews ;  for  there  are  men 
Whose  presence  is  corruption ;  to  be  with  them 
Degrades  us  and  deforms  the  things  we  do. 

I  never  made  a  boast,  as  some  men  do. 

Of  my  superior  virtue,  nor  denied 

The  weakness  of  my  nature,  that  hath  made  me 

Subservient  to  the  will  of  other  men. 

Upon  this  day,  the  five-and-twentieth  day 
Of  the  month  Caslan,  was  the  Temple  here 
Profaned  by  strangers,  —  by  Antiochua 
And  thee,  his  instrument.     Upon  this  day 
Shall  it  be  cleansed.     Thou,  who  didst  lend  thy- 
self 
Unto  this  profanation,  canst  not  he 
A  witness  of  the^e  solemn  services. 
Thei-e  can  be  nothing  clean  where  thou  art  present. 
The  people  pnt  to  death  Callisthenes, 
WJjo  burned  the  Temple  gates ;  and  if  they  find 

thee 
Will  surely  slay  thee.     I  will  spare  thy  life 
To  pDuish  thee  the  longer.     Thou  shalt  wander 
Among  strange  nations.     Thou,  that  hast  cast  out 
So  many  from  their  native  land,  shalt  perish 
In  a  strange  land.     Thou,  that  hast  left  so  many 
Unbiiried,  shalt  have  none  to  mourn  for  thee. 
Nor  any  solemn  funerals  at  all, 
Nor  sepulchre  with  thy  fathers.  —  Get  thee  hence  I 

JHutic.  Procession  of  Prielts  and  people,  tcUk  rilhems,  harpn, 
aitd  cymbaU.  Jrt>A8  Maccab-ecs  puis  hintself  at  thdr 
ksod,  and  lAey  go  inlo  Ihe  iimer  courts. 
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ScEHE  in. — .lAfos  alone. 

Through  the  Gate  Beautiful  I  see  them  come,  J 
With  branches  and  green  bougha  and  lean 

palm, 
And  pass  into  the  inner  comts.     Alas  I 
I  should  he  with  them,  should  be  one  of  them 
But  in  an  evil  hour,  an  hour  of  weakness. 
That  cometli  unto  all,  I  fell  away 
From  the  old  faith,  and  did  not  duteh  the  nei^ 
Onlj  an  outward  semblance  of  belief ; 
For  the  new  faith  I  cannot  make  mine  own. 
Not  being  bom  to  it.     It  hath  no  root 
Within  me.     I  am  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
But  stand  between  them  both,  a  renegade 
To  each  in  turn ;  having  no  longer  faith 
In  gods  or  men.     Then  what  mysterious  ehai 
What  fascination  is  it  chains  my  feet, 
And  keeps  me  gazing  like  a  curious  child 
Into  the  holy  places,  where  the  priests 
Have   laised   their  altar ?  —  Striking   stoneal 

getber. 
They  take  tire  out  of  them,  and  liglit  the  lainpi 
In  the  great  candlestick.     They  spread  the  \ 
And  set  the  loaves  of  showbread  on  the  table. 
The  incense  bums ;  the  well-remembered  odor  i 
Comes  wafted  unto  me,  and  takes  me  back 
To  other  days.     I  see  myself  among  tbem 
As  I  was  then ;  and  the  old  superstition 
Creeps  over  me  again '  —  A  childish  fancy ! 
And   hark  I    they   sing   with    citherns    and    with 


cyml 


ibals. 


And  all  the  people  fall  upon  their  faces. 


^^   Pra- 
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Praying  and  worshippiug .'  —  I  will  away 

into  the  East,  to  meet  Antiwliiis 

Upon    his  homeward    journey,   crowned  with    Cri- 

Alas !  to-day  I  would  give  everything 
To  see  a  friend's  fai-e,  or  to  hear  a  voice 
That  had  the  slightest  tone  of  comfort  in  it  1 


THE  MOUNTAINS   OF   ECBATASA. 

SCKXE  I.  —  Asnocmis  ;  Phiup  ;  Attksdasts, 
AimocBTS, 
Here  let  as  rest  awhile.     Where  are  we,  Philip  ? 
\Vhat  place  is  this  ? 

Euhataoa,  my  Lord; 
And  yonder  mountain  range  ia  the  Orontes. 

Ajrnocflus. 
The  Orontes  is  my  river  at  Antiooh. 
Why  did  I  leave  it  ?     Why  have  I  heen  temptod 
By  coverings  of  gold  and  shields  aad  broastplatea 
To  plunder  Elymais,  and  be  driven 
From  out  its  gates,  as  by  a  fiery  blast 
Out  of  a  furnace  ? 

These  are  fortune's  changes, 

A!fTIOCHrs, 

AVhat  a  defeat  it  was !     The  Persian  hoi-semen 
Came  like  a  mighty  wind,  the  vnail  Kham^en, 
And  melted  us  away,  and  scattered  us 
Aa  if  we  were  dead  leaves,  or  desert  sand. 
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Be  oomforted,  mj  Lord  ;  for  thoa  liut  lo«t 
But  what  tboti  hadst  not 


I,  vbo  Blade  tbaJ 
Skip  like  the  grasslio{^>ets,  am  made  myidf  i 
To  skip  among  these  stones. 

'  Be  Dotd 

Thy  realm  of  Syria  remains  to  che« ; 
That  is  not  lost  nor  marred. 

AWnOCHTTS. 

Oh,  where  are  now 
The  splendors  of  my  court,  mj  baths  and  ban- 
quets ? 
Where  are  my  players  and  my  dancing  women  ? 
Where  are  my  sweet  musicians  with  their  pipeSi 
That  made  me  merry  in  the  olden  time? 
I  am  a  laughing-stock  to  man  and  brute. 
The  verj-  camels,  with  their  ugly  faces, 
Mock  me  and  laugh  at  me. 


It  is  not  so.     If  thou 
All  would  be  well. 


Alas !  my  Lord 
rouldst  sleep  awMle, 


Sleep  from  mine  eyes  i; 
And  my  heart  faileth  me  for  very  care. 
DoBt  thou  remember,  Philip,  the  old  fable 
Told  us  when  we  were  boys,  in  which  the  bearj| 
Going  for  honey  overturns  the  hive. 
And  is  stung  blind  by  bees?     I  am  that  beaa 
Stimg  by  the  Persian  swarms  of  Elyma 


r 
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When  thou  art  come  again  to  Antioch, 
Theae  thoughts  will  be  as  covered  and  forgotten 
As  are  the  tracks  of  Pharaoh's  chariot- wheels 
In  the  Egyptian  sands. 


Ah!  when  I  come 
Again  to  Antioch  \     When  will  that  be  V 
Alas !  alas ! 

Scene  II.  —  Antiociius  ;  Philip;  A  Messenger. 


May  the  King  live  forever ! 
ANTTOcmra. 
Who  art  thou,  and  whence  comest  thou  1 


My  Lord, 
I  am  a  messenger  from  Antioch, 
Sent  here  by  Lysias. 

ANTIOCinjB. 

A  strange  foreboding 
Of  something  eril  overehadows  ine. 
I  am  no  reader  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ; 
I  know  not  Hebrew  ;  but  my  High- Priest  Jaaon, 
As  I  remember,  told  me  of  a  Prophet 
Who  saw  a  little  cloud  rise  from  the  sea 
Like  a  man's  hand,  and  soon  the  heaven  was  blaelf 
With   clouds   and   rain.     Here,   Philip,   read  ;   1 

cannot ; 
I  see  that  clond.     It  makes  the  letters  dim 
Before  mine  eyes. 

pniup  {readtng). 

"  To  King  Antiochiia, 
The  Ciod,  Epiphanes." 
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"<-«9 


Ob  mocki 
Even  Lysias  laughs  at  me  I  —  Go  ou,  go  o 

FUIUP  (Ttadauj). 
"  We  pray  tliee  basteo  thy  rvtum.     The  realm 
Is  falling  from  thee.    Since  thou  hast  gone  In 
The  nctories  of  JD<Ia8  Maccabieus 
Form  all  our  ann:ds.     First  he  overthrew 
Thy  f  DFCea  at  Beth-horoii,  and  passed  on. 
Ami  took  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City. 
Ad<I  then  Emmaus  fell ;  aud  then  Bethsnra,  J 
Ephron  and  all  thu  towns  of  Galaad, 
And  Maccabieus  marcbe<l  to  Camion." 

ASTIOCHUS. 

Enough,  enough  \     Go  call  my  chariot-men ;  \ 
We  will  drive  forward,  forwai-d,  without  c 
Until  we  come  to  Antioch.     Aly  captains. 
My  Lysias,  Gorgias,  Seron,  ajid  Nicanor, 
Are  babes  in  battle,  and  this  dreadful  Jew 
Will  rob  rae  of  my  kingdom  and  my  crown. 
My  elephants  shall  trample  him  to  dust ; 
I  will  wipe  out  his  natiou.  and  will  make 
Jerusalem  a  common  burying-place. 
And  ttvery  home  within  its  walls  a  tomb  ! 
ThrouM  up  hu  kandu,  and  sinki  into  the  armx  of  attendants, 
who  lay  him  upon  a  bank. 

Antiocbus !  Antiochus  !     Alas, 

The  King  is  ill !     What  is  it,  O  my  Lord 


Nothing.     A  sudden  and  sharp  spasm  of  pid 

As  if  the  lightning  struck  nie,  or  the  knife 

Of  an  asKaHsin  smote  me  to  the  heart. 

T  is  passed,  even  as  it  came.     Let  us  set  forward. 


;^ 
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See  that  the  chariots  be  in  readiE 
We  will  depart  forthwith. 


A  moment  more, 
I  cannot  stand.      I  atii  become  at  once 
Weak  as  an  iufant.     Ye  will  have  to  lead  me. 
Jove,  or  Jehovah,  or  whatever  name 
Thou  wouldat  be  named,  —  it  is  alike  to  me,  — 
If  I  knew  how  to  pi-ay,  I  would  entreat 
To  live  a  little  longer. 

piuur, 

O  my  Lord, 
Thou  slialt  not  die  ;  we  will  not  let  thee  die  1 

ANTiocnua. 
How  canst  thou  help  it,  Philip  ?     Oh  the  pain  ! 
Stab  after  stab.     Thou  haat  no  sliield  against 
This  unseen  weapon.     God  of  lai-ael, 
Since  all  the  other  gods  abandon  me. 
Help  me.     I  will  release  the  Holy  City, 
Garnish  with  goodly  gifts  the  Holy  Temple. 
Thy  peojiJe,  whom  I  judged  to  he  unworthy 
To  be  so  much  as  buried,  shall  be  equal 
Unto  the  citizens  of  Antioch. 
I  will  become  a  Jew,  and  will  declare 
Through  all  the  world  that  is  inhabited 
The  power  of  God  ! 

lie  faints.     It  is  like  death. 
Bring  here  the  royal  litter.     We  will  bear  bim 
Into  the  camp,  while  yet  he  lives. 
AtmocHua. 

O  Philip. 
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Into  what  tribulation  am  I  come  ! 

Alas !     I  now  remember  all  the  evil 

That  I  have  done  the  Jews ;  and  for  this  cause 

These  troubles  are  upon  me,  and  behold 

I  perish  through  great  grief  in  a  strange  land. 

PHIUP. 

Antiochus !  my  King ! 

AirriocHus. 

Nay,  King  no  longer. 
Take  thou  my  royal  robes,  my  signet  ring, 
My  crown  and  sceptre,  and  deliver  them 
Unto  my  son,  Antiochus  Eupator  ; 
And  unto  the  good  Jews,  my  citizens, 
In  all  my  towns,  say  that  their  dying  monarch 
Wisheth  them  joy,  prosperity,  and  health. 
I  who,  puffed  up  with  pride  and  arrogance, 
Thought  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  mine  own. 
If  I  would  but  outstretch  my  hand  and  take  them, 
Meet  face  to  face  a  greater  potentate. 

King  Death  —  Epiphanes  —  the  Illustrious  I 

[Dies. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO :   A  FRAGMENT 

INTROBUCTOKY  NOTE. 

Os  the  day  when  Mr,  Long:fellow  recorded  the 
completion  of  Judua  Maceahmus  he  added,  "  A  new 
subject  comei)  to  my  mind."  Tliis  was  no  doubt 
the  subject  of  Michael  Angela;  two  months  later 
he  wrote :  "  February  26,  1872.  1  have  more 
deBiiitely  conceived  the  idea  of  a  dramatic  poem 
on  Michael  Angelo,  which  lias  been  vaguely  hover- 
ing in  my  thoughts  for  some  tune.  Can  I  accom- 
plish it  ?  "  The  next  day  he  took  up  Hermann 
Grimm's  Llj'e  of  Michael  Angela,  "  a  most  inter- 
esting and  charmingly  written  book,''  and  aucces- 
sive  entries  indicate  the  progress  of  the  work  both 
in  preparation  and  in  execution. 


March  2.  Bead  in  Vosuri  and  Benvenuto  Cellini 
and  Mrs.  Jameson's  Lives  of  the  Italian  Patiilei-s,  and 
live  in  Italy  in  spirit  while  my  poor  body  suffers  here 
with  a  dismal  cold- 
March  4.  Rending  and  making  notes  for  Michael 
AnrftJa.  The  subject  attracts  me,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  dramatically  for  want  of  unity  of  action  and  plot 
in  general. 

March  15.  The  last  ten  days  have  been  tilled  with 
Michael  Aitgelo.  I  have  made  many  notes,  and  written 
one  aot  and  sketched  others  ...  I  shall  have  as  hard 


^ 
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a  time  in  casting  tluB  statne  as  Benvennto  had  in  casting 
his  Perseua :  but  I  am  in  nn  hurry.  I  vriuit  it  for  a 
long  and  delightful  occapation.  1  have  writtea  the 
close  or  Epilogue. 

Mareh  17.  Have  Condivi's  Life  ^Michael  Angela, 
also  Harford's. 

May  18.  Finished  Santa  Anna  dei  Funart  m 
Michael  Anyeiu,  and  that  fiujshes  the  jK>em,  the  tliird 
part  being  abeady  written.  So  the  jxitni  iu  its  first 
form  is  com|ilete.  But  other  sceoes  will  be  intercalated. 
I  began  it  Maich  6. 

Completfd,  Iiowever,  the  poem  never  was.  Its 
author  kept  it  by  hini,  occasioiiaUy  touching  it, 
writing  new  Bcenes,  rejecting  portions,  and  seem- 
ingly reluctant  to  have  it  Itave  hia  desk.  He 
wrote  upon  tlie  first  page  A  I-'ragnwnt,  and  a 
fragment  it  remains,  even  though  it  haH  the  smooth- 
neaa  and  apparent  roundness  of  a  finished  work. 
It  is  possible  also  that  in  calling  it  a  fragment 
Mr.  Longfellow  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  time 
of  the  poem  embraced  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
artist's  life,  and  this  consideration  may  have  led 
him  to  throw  aside  the  concluding  scene  of  Michael 
Angelo's  death-bed  as  indicating  too  jwsitive  and 
final  a  close.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  but  slight 
attempt  at  the  development  of  a  drama,  with  its 
crises  and  denouement ;  the  form  adopted  was  that 
of  a  dramatic  poem  which  permitted  expansion 
and  contraction  within  the  natural  limits  of  tliree 
major  parts,  and  depended  for  its  value  in  construo> 
tion  upon  the  skilful  selection  of  scenes,  chronolog- 
ical in  their  sequence,  and  yet  indicative  of  the 
relations  Hiibaisting  between  the  principal  oharac- 
ters  introduced. 
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The  material  upon  whicli  Mr.  Longfellow  relied 
appears  in  the  extracts  from  liia  diary  given  above. 
He  also  eonsultt^d  Gotti,  whose  book,  prepared 
after  the  BuoDarotti  papers  had  been  given  to  the 
public,  was  published  after  the  i>oeni  had  been  sub- 
staatially  completed  and  lay  subject  to  revision. 
The  notes  at  the  end  of  this  viduine  point  out  some 
of  the  more  interesting  indications  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  authoiities  used  were  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  realism  of  the  poem.  It  was  the 
poet's  intention  at  one  time  to  insert  in  the  poem 
translations  of  some  of  the  sonnets  and  other 
verses  <if  Michael  Angelo,  and  to  this  he  refers  in 
his  Dedication  when  he  says  — 

Flowers  of  song  hare  thrust 
Thair  roots  ainone  the  loose  dinjuinted  MoneB. 
These  translations  with  one  exception  he  with- 
drew and  published  instead  in  the  volume  entitled 
ITeramos  and  other  Poe?n,a  ;  they  may  be  found 
in  their  place  in  the  pi-esent  volume.  Another  in- 
timation of  the  connection  of  his  poetry  with  this 
study  appears  in  tlie  poem  VittoHa  Colonna,  writ- 
ten in  1877,  and  published  in  Miff/it  the  Fifth  of 
Birdx  of  Pamaage. 

Michael  AngtJo  was  found  in  the  poet's  desk 
after  his  death,  and  while  in  one  or  two  instances 
some  doubt  arose  as  to  Mr.  Longfellow's  final  choice 
of  alternative  scenes,  it  was  reasonably  clear  what 
his  latest  decision  was  as  to  tlie  sequence  and  form 
of  the  poem.  It  was  printed  accordingly,  first  in 
TTie  Atlantic.  Monthly  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  1883,  and  afterwai-d  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  ae  an  elaliorately  ilhistrated  volume. 


ges,  ^^M 
isily  D6 
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The  iotorest  which  attaches  to  Michael  Angela 
apart  from  the  serene  quality  of  the  verse  is  in  the 
relation  wliich  its  author  held  to  it,  "I  wajit  it," 
he  said,  "  for  a  long  and  delightful  ocenpation," 
and  he  treated  himself  to  the  Inxury  of  keepiug 
the  work  hy  him,  brooding  over  it,  shaping  it  a 
adding,  changing,  discarding. 

Quickened  kre  tlie;  Out  Uiiu:)i  the  Praphot'i 

he  says  in  his  Dedication,  and  it  may  easily  i 
believed  that  with  no  great  scheme  of  verse  haunt- 
ing him,  with  no  sense  of  iucomplele<l  plans,  he 
would  linger  in  the  twilight  of  his  poetic  life  over 
the  strong  figure  of  the  artist  thus  calle<l  up  before 
him,  and  be  kindled  with  a  new  poetic  glow  as 
he  contemplated  the  gieat  artist.  For  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  poem  is  the  virile  character  of  the 
robust  Italian  seen  in  a  softened,  mellow  light. 
We  are  probably  not  far  astray  when  we  say  that 
Mr.  Longfellow,  in  building  this  poem  and  reflect- 
ing upon  it  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
was  more  distinctly  declaring  his  artistic  creed  than 
in  any  other  of  his  works,  and  that  the  disousaions 
which  take  place  in  the  poem,  more  especially 
Michael  Angelo's  ntterances  on  plastic  or  graphic 
art,  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  him  as  bearing  upon 
analogous  doctrines  of  poetic  art. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  elucidation  of  this 
theme,  since  the  editor  has  throughout  his  work  re- 
frained from  any  critical  exegesis  of  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's work,  but  so  much  may  be  permitted  him  to 
say  in  part  explanation  of  his  course  in  printing 
the  poem  in  the  form  which  follows.  For  the 
student  would  not  see  this  point  so  clearly  without 
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having  before  him  Mr.  Longfellow's  work  as  it  was 
discovered  in  his  workshop.  Moreover,  justice  to 
the  poet  seems  to  require  that  the  process  of  poeti- 
cal construction  should  be  shown  more  clearly  than 
in  other  cases.  The  final  form  which  any  one  of 
his  longer  works  took  was  not  determined  until  Uie 
book  had  left  the  printer's  hands,  for  his  labor  upon 
it  continued  up  to  the  last  moment.  Frequent  il- 
lustrations of  this  will  have  occuiTed  to  the  reader 
who  has  followed  Mr.  Longfellow's  literary  caieer 
as  illustrated  in  the  notes  to  this  edition.  It  13 
not  possible  to  say,  therefore,  what  might  have 
been  the  final  form  of  Michael  Angela  had  its 
author  cbosi>n  to  put  it  into  type  instead  of  leaving 
it  in  his  deak. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
print  the  poem  in  such  a  form  as  to  show  most 
clearly  to  the  eye  the  actual  condition  in  whicli 
Mr.  Longfellow  left  it.  The  poem  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ultimate  form  is  printed  in  the 
customary  type  of  the  edition,  but  those  passages 
which  were  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  first 
draft  are  enclosed  in  brackets.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  in  consequence  of  these  changes  back 
and  Jorth  by  the  poet,  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
brackets  sometimes  discloses  imperfect  lines :  it 
was  not  possible  always  to  show  liow  tliese  ini- 
perfections  disappeared  in  the  duplications  and 
erasures  of  the  manuscript.  Beneath,  in  smaller 
type,  are  set  the  passages  which  were  discarded  in 
the  final  arrangement  but  which  the  poet  kept 
with  his  manuscript,  unerased.  Those  passages 
and  lines,  however,  which  were  marked  out  have 
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been  reganled  as  absolutely  rejected  and  forming 
no  part  of  tlie  poem.  It  may  be  coujectui-ed  that 
tbe  former  cIivsh  contained  ajtemative  passages 
which  tluj  jioet  might  ultimately  have  restored. 
In  tlie  Apj)en<Ux  are  placed  those  full  scenes  or 
large  portions  of  scenes  which  were  either  entirely 
dittcarrhxl  or  made  finally  to  have  a  different  pres- 
t:titutioii, 

Mr.  Longfellow  i\-rote  with  his  authorities  at 
hand  and  with  evident  intention  of  noting  care- 
fully dati^s  and  historic  sequences.  He  jotted  down 
thuM  points  on  the  wrappers  which  enclosed  the 
Bcvnral  soenes ;  he  was  in  the  habit  also  of  placing 
the  date  of  conipt^isition  before  or  after  a  scene, 
end  occaMonully  he  made  other  memoranda.  A 
pot^m  to  be  read  suffers  from  being  presented  with 
HO  much  paraphernalia,  but  the  circumstances  seem 
to  jntitify  this  mode  of  treatment.  By  this  means 
can  the  atudont  be  taken  into  the  poet's  study, 
whcji  the  xxxit  has  left  it. 


1 
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Michei  pia  che  mortal,  Angel  divino. 

AaiOBTO. 

BimilMiiCTite  operando  all*  artista 

Oh*  a  I'abito  dell*  arte  e  man  che  trema. 

Dantb,  Par.  xiii.  at.  11. 

DEDICATION. 

Nothing  that  is  shall  perish  utterly, 
But  perish  only  to  revive  again 
In  other  forms,  as  clouds  restore  in  rain 
The  exhalations  of  the  land  and  sea. 

Men  build  their  houses  from  the  masonry 
Of  ruined  tombs  ;  the  passion  and  the  pain 
Of  hearts,  that  long  have  ceased  to  beat,  remain 
To  throb  in  hearts  that  are,  or  are  to  be. 

So  from  old  chronicles,  where  sleep  in  dust 

Names  that   once  filled  the  world  with  trumpet 

tones, 
I  build  this  verse  ;    and   flowers  of    song  have 
thrust 

Their  roots  among  the  loose  disjointed  stones, 
Which  to  this  end  I  fashion  as  I  must. 
Quickened    are   they  that  touch  the  Prophet's 
bones. 

November  8,  1872.] 
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PART  FIRST. 

\. 

PROLOGUE   AT    ISCHIA- 
The  Castle  Terrace,    Vittoria  Colonna  and  Julia  Gon- 

ZAGA. 
VITTORIA. 

Will  you  then  leave  me,  Julia,  and  so  soon. 
To  pace  alone  this  terrace  like  a  ghost  ? 

JULIA. 

To-morrow,  dearest. 

VITTORIA. 

Do  not  say  to-morrow. 
A  whole  month  of  to-morrows  were  too  soon. 
You  must  not  go.     You  are  a  part  of  me. 

JUUA. 

I  must  return  to  Fondi. 

VITTORIA. 

^  The  old  castle 
Needs  not  your  presence.     No  one  waits  for  you. 
Stay  one  day  longer  with  me.     They  who  go 
Feel  not  the  pain  of  parting ;  it  is  they 
Who  stay  behind  that  suffer.     I  was  thinking 
But  yesterday  how  like  and  how  unlike 
Have  been,  and  are,  our  destinies.     Your  husband, 

1  Why  return 
To  that  forlorn  and  solitary  place, 
Of  old  the  haunt  of  migratory  ships, 
Now  unfrequented,  like  the  breeding  ground 
Of  sea-fowls  that  are  flown,  and  given  over 
To  fever  and  malaria  ? 
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The  gooil  Vespasian,  an  old  man,  wlio  seemed 
A  father  to  you  rather  thai)  a  husband. 
Died  in  your  arms ;  hut  mine,  in  all  the  flower 
And  promise  of  his  youth,  was  taken  fi-om  nie 
A3  by  a  rushing  wind.     The  breath  of  battle 
Breathed  on  bin:,  and  I  saw  his  fafie  no  more. 
Save  as  in  dreains  it  haunta  uic.     As  our  love 
Was  for  these  men,  so  is  tiur  sorrow  for  them. 
Yours  a  child'3  sorrow,  smiling  through  its  tears ; 
But  mine  the  grief  of  au  impassioned  woman. 
Who  drank  her  life  up  in  one  draught  of  love. 

Behold  this  locket.     This  is  the  white  hair 
Of  my  Vespasian.     This  the  fiower-of-love, 
This  amaranth,  and  beiteatb  it  the  device, 
Nun  moritura.     Thus  my  heart  remains 
True  to  his  memory ;  tuid  the  ancient  castle, 
"Where  we  have  lived  together,  where  he  died, 
Is  dear  to  me  as  Ischia  is  to  you. 


Idtd  not  mean  to  chide  you. 

JCUA. 

Let  your  heart 
md,  if  it  can,  some  poor  apology 
For  one  who  is  too  young,  and  feels  too  keenly 
The  joy  of  life,  to  give  up  all  her  days 
To  sorrow  for  the  dea^.     While  T  am  true 
To  the  reinetnbrancre  of  the  man  I  loved 
And  moHl-n  for  still,  I  do  not  make  a  show 
Of  all  the  grief  I  feel,  nor  live  secluded 
[And,  like  Veronica  da  GS.iuharii, 
Drape  my   whole  house  in  mournuig,  and  drive 
forth 
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In  coach  of  sable  drawn  by  sable  horses, 
As  if  I  were  a  corpse.'  Ah,  one  to-day 
Is  worth  for  me  a  thousand  yesterdays.} 

vrrrotuA. 
Dear  Julia!     Friendship  has  its  jealousies 
As  well  as  love.     Who  waits  for  you  at  Fondi  ? 

A  friend  of  uiine  and  yours  ;  a  friend  and  friar^ 
You  have  at  Naples  your  Fra  Bernardino ; 
And  I  at  Fondi  have  my  Fra  Bastiano, 
The  famous  artist;  who  has  come  from  Rome 
To  paint  my  portrait.     That  is  not  a  sin- 


Only  a  vanity. 


He  painted  yours. 


Do  not  call  up  to  me  those  days  departed, 
When  I  was  young,  and  all  was  bright  about  e 
And  the  vicissitudes  of  life  were  things 
But  to  he  read  of  in  old  histories. 
Though  as  pertaining  nnto  me  or  mine 
Irapossiblft,     Ah,  then  I  dreamed  your  dreams,  J 
And  now,  grown  older,  I  look  back  and  see 
They  were  illusions. 

Yet  without  illusions 
What  would  our  lives  become,  what  we  ourselves  i 
Dreams  or  illusions,  call  them  what  you  will, 
They  lift  us  from  the  commonplace  of  life 
To  better  things. 
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IVITTORIA. 
'Are  there  no  lirigLter dreams, 
higlier  aspimtions,  than  the  wish 
please  aud  to  be  pleased  ? 
jruA. 
'  For  you  there  are  : 
1  am  uo  saint ;  I  feel  the  world  we  live  ia 
Comes  before  that  which  is  to  be  hereafter, 
^^^^nd  must  be  dealt  with  first. 


But  in  what  way  ? 


Let  the  soft  wind  that  wafts  to  us  the  odor 
Of  orange  blossoms,  let  the  laughing  sea 

I  the  bright  sunshine  bathing  all  the  world, 
tower  the  question. 

VITTORIA. 

And  for  whom  ia  meant 
s  porti'ait  that  you  speak  of  V 


B  Cardinal  IppoHto. 


For  my  frioiid 


If  for  Ippolito  the  Magnificent. 
ria  always  flattering  to  a  woman's  pride 
To  be  atlmired  by  one  whom  all  aditiire. 


Mai  lalntl/  an  hli  tekchingH. 
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VITTORT*. 

All,  Julia,  she  that  makea  hei'self  a  dove 
Is  eaten  by  the  hawk.     Be  on  your  guard- 
lie  is  a  Cardinal ;  and  his  adoration 
Should  he  elsewhere  directed. 
[,ti;lia. 

You  f oi^t 
The  horror  of  that  night,  when  Barbarossa, 
The  Moorish  corsair,  landed  on  our  coast 
To  seize  me  for  the  Sultan  Solimaii ; 
How  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  were  sleep- 
ing. 
He  scaled  the  castle  wall ;  how  I  escaped, 
And  in  my  nighb-drass,  mounting  a  swift  steed. 
Fled  to  the  mountains,  and  took  refuge  there 
Among  the  brigands.     Then  of  all  my  friends  \ 
The  Cardinal  Ippolito  was  firet 


To  come  with  his  retainers  to 


my  rescue. 


Could  I  refuse  the  only  lioon  he  asked 
At  such  a  time,  my  portrait  ? 

I  have  heard 
Strange  stories  of  the  splendors  of  his  palace,  j 
And  how,  apparelled  like  a  Spanish  Prince, 
He  rides  through  Rome  with  a  long  retiuue 
Of  Ethiopians  and  Numidians 
And  Turks  and  Tartars,  in  fantastic  dresses, 
Making  a  gallant  show.     Is  this  the  way 
A  Cai'diual  should  live  ? 


He  is  BO  young ; 
Hardly  of  age,  or  little  more  than  that ; 
Beautiful,  geuurous,  fond  of  ai'ts  and  letters, 
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A  poet,  a  musician,  and  a  Bcholar ; 
Alastur  of  many  languages,  and  a  player 
On  many  instruments.     In  Kome,  his  palace 
Is  the  asylum  of  all  men  distinguisheil 
In  art  or  science,  and  all  Florentines 
Escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  his  cousin, 
Duke  Alesaandi-o, 


I  have  seen  his  portrait, 
Painted  by  Titian.     You  have  painted  it 
In  brighter  colors. 

And  my  Cardinal, 
At  Itri,  iu  the  courtyai'd  of  his  palace. 
Keeps  a  tame  lion  ! 

VITTORIA. 

And  so  counterfeits 
St.  Mark,  the  Evangelist ! 

.lULlA. 

Ah,  your  tame  lion 
Is  Michael  Angelo. 


You  speak  a  name 
That  always  thrills  me  with  a  noble  sound, 
A3  of  a  trumpet  I     Michael  Angelo  ! 
A  lion  all  men  fear  and  none  can  t.ime  ; 
A  man  tliat  all  men  honor,  and  the  mmlcl 
That  all  should  follow ;  one  who  works  and  prays, 
For  work  is  prayer,  and  consecrates  liis  life 
To  the  sublime  ideal  of  his  art. 
Till  art  and  life  are  one  ;  a  man  who  holds 
Such  place  in  all  men's  thoughts,  that  wheu  they 
speak 
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Of  great  things  done,  or  to  be  doEe,  liia  uamej 
la  ever  oa  their  lips. 

You  too  can  paint 

The  poi-trait  of  your  hero,  and  in  colors 
Brighter  tlian  Titian's ;  I  might  warn  you  also 
Against  the  dangei-s  that  beaet  your  puth ; 
But  I  forbear. 

[VITTOKIA.  I 

If  I  were  made  of  marble,        ^^M 
Of  Fior  di  Pl-i-sico  or  Pavomutzo,  ^^\ 

He  might  admire  me  :  being  but  flesh  aud  blood, 
I  am  no  more  to  him  than  other  women ; 
That  is,  am  nothing. 

Does  he  ride  through  Rome 
Upon  hia  little  mule,  as  he  was  wont, 
With  his  slouched  hat,  and  boots  of  Cordovan, 
Ab  when  I  saw  him  last?} 


Pray  do  not  jest,  J 
I  cannot  couple  with  his  noble  name 
A  trivial  word  !     Look,  how  the  setting  s 
Lights  up  Castel-a-mare  and  Sorrento, 
And  changes  Capri  to  a  purine  cloud ! 
And  there  Vesuvius  with  its  plume  of  smoke,! 
And  the  great  city  atretched  upon  the  shoi-e 
As  in  a  dream  ! 

Partht-iiupe  the  Sii'en  \ 

And  yon    long    line    of  lights,  those    sunlit  wi& 
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Blaze  like  the  torches  carried  in  procession 
To  do  her  honor !     It  is  beautiful ! 

JtJLlA. 

I  have  no  heart  to  feel  the  beauty  of  it  I 
My  feet  are  weary,  pacing  up  and  down 
These  level  flags,  and  wearier  still  my  thoughts 
Treading  the  broken  pavement  of  tlio  Past. 
It  is  too  sad.     I  will  go  in  and  rest, 
And  make  me  ready  for  to-morrow's  journey. 


I  will  go  witii  you ;  for  I  would  not  lose 

One  hour  of  youi-  dear  presence.     'T  is  enough 

Only  to  be  iu  the  same  room  with  yon. 

I  need  not  speak  to  you,  nor  hear  you  speak  ; 

If  I  but  see  you,  I  am  satisfied.^ 

[7"ftfj  go  in, 
March  li),  IHTI.\ 

MONOLOGUE  :    THE  LAST    .TfDGMKNT. 

Michael  ANCEto's  Sludio.     He  is  at  work  an   Ihe  carloon 

of  Ihf.  Last  JudgnienL 

Wliy  did  the  Pope  and  his  ten  Cardinals 
Come  here  to  lay  this  he^vy  task  upon  me  ? 
Were  not  the  paintings  on  the  Sistlne  ceiling 
Enough  for  them  ?     They  saw  the  Hebi-ew  leader 
Waiting,  and  cluttliing  his  tempestuous  beard. 
But  heeded  not.     The  bones  of  Julius 
Shook  in  their  sepulchre.     I  heard  the  sound  ; 
They  only  heard  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 

Are  there  no  other  artists  here  in  Rome 

To  do  this  work,  that  th':-y  must  needs  seek  me  ? 
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Fra  Bastian,  my  Fra  Bastiao,  niight  have  dot 
But  he  is  lost  to  art.     The  Pap.i]  Seals, 
Like  leaden  weights  upon  a  dead  man's  eyes, 
Press  down  his  Hds  ;  and  so  the  burden  falls    < 
On  Michael  Angelo,  Chief  Arebitect 
And  Painter  o£  the  Apostolic  Palace, 
[That  is  the  title  they  cajole  me  with, 
To  make  me  do  their  work  and  leave  my  own|^ 
But  having  once  begun,  I  turn  not  back, J 
Blow,    ye    bright    angels,    on   your   golden    trum- 
pets 
To  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  wake  ■ 

The  dead  to  judgment !  Ye  recording  angels,  ^H 
Open  your  books  and  read !  Ye  dead,  awake  I  tB 
Rise  from  your  graves,  drowsy  and  drugged  witti 

As  men  who  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep 

Look  round  amazed,  and  know  not  where  they 


In  happy  hours,  when  the  imi^inatiou 

Wakes  like  a  wind  at  midnight,  and  the  soul 

Trembles  in  all  its  leaves,  it  is  a  joy 

To  be  uplifted  on  its  wings,  and  listen 

To  the  prophetic  voices  in  the  air 

That  call  us  onward.     Then  the  work  we  do 

Is  a  delight,  and  the  obedient  hand 

Kever  gi-ows  weary.     But  how  different  is  It 

In  the  disconsolate,  discouraged  hours. 

When  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  appears 

As  trivial  as  the  gossip  of  a  nurse 

In  a   sick-room,    and   all   our   work   seems 


I 
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What  is  it  guides  mj  hand,  what  thoughts  possess 

ine. 
That  I  have  drawn  her  face  among  the  angels, 
Where  she  will  be  hereafter  ?     O  sweet  dreams, 
That  through  the  vacant  chambers  of  my  heart 
Walk  in  the  silence,  a:S  familiar  pbautoius 
Frequent   an  ancient  houae,  what   will   ye   with 

me? 
['T  is  said  that  Emperors  write  their  names  in 

green 
When  under  age,  bnt  when  of  age  in  purple. 
So  Lore,  the  greatest  Emperor  of  them  all, 
Writes  hia  in  green  at  first,  but  afterwards 
In  the  imperial  purple  of  our  hlotwi. 
First  love  or  last  love,  — which  of  these  two  pas- 
Is  more  omnipotent  ?     Which  is  more  fair. 
The  star  of  morning,  or  the  evening  star  V 
The  sunrise  or  the  sunset  of  the  heart  ?] 
The  hour  when  we  look  forth  to  the  unknown, 
And  the  advancing  day  consumes  the  shadows, 
Or  that  when  all  the  landscape  of  our  lives 
Lies  stretched  behind  lis,  and  familiar  places 
Gleam  in  the  distance,  and  sweet  memories 
Rise  like  a  tender  haze,  and  magnify 
The  objects  we  behold,  that  soon  must  vanisli  ? 

What  matters  it  to  me,  whose  coimtenance 
Is  like  Laocoiin's,  full  of  pain  ?  whose  forehead 
Is  a  ploughed  harvest-field,  where  threescoi'e  years 
Have  sown  in  sorrow  and  have  reaped  in  anguish  V 
To  me,  the  artisan,  to  whom  all  women 
tave  been  as  if  they  were  not,  or  at  most 
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A  sudden  rush  of  pigeons  in  the  air, 

A  flutter  of  wings,  a  sound,  and  then  a  sileno^l 

I  am  too  old  for  love  ;  I  am  too  old 

To  flatter  and  delude  myself  with  v 

Of  never-ending  friendship  with  fair  women, 

Imaginations,  fantasies,  illusions. 

In  which  the  things  that  cannot  be  take  shape^ 

And  seem  to  l>e,  and  for  the  moment  are. 

Convent   belU  Tsig. 
Distant  and  near  and  low  and  loud  the  bells, 
Dominican,  Benedictine,  and  Franciscan, 
Jangle  and  wrangle  in  their  airy  towers. 
Discordant  as  the  brotherhoods  themselves 
Id  their  dim  cloisters.     The  descending  sun 
Seems  to  caress  the  city  that  he  lovea. 
And  crowns  it  with  the  auroole  of  a  saint. 
I  will  go  forth  and  breathe  the  air  a  while. 
November  27,  18T3. 

n. 

SAN    SILVESTRO. 
A  Chapel  131  the  Church  of  Son  Sitveslro  on  Monte  Cava 

TlTTORlA   COLONNA,   ClAL'MO    TOLOMMEl,   (Wrf   0 


Here  let  ua  rest  a  while,  until  the  crowd 
Has  left  the  church.     I  have  already  sent 
For  Michael  Angelo  to  join  us  here. 

After  Fra  Bernardino's  wise  discourse 
On  the  Pauline  Epistles,  certainly 
Some  words  of  Michael  Angelo  on  Art 
Were  not  amiss,  to  bring  us  back  to  earth. 
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MicuAEL  AKGELO,  al  the  (lour. 
How  like  a  Saint  or  Goddtjss  she  appeals  1 
Diana  or  Madoana,,  wMch  I  know  not, 
In  attitude  and  aspect  foi-raed  to  Le 
At  once  the  artist's  worship  and  despair  I 

Welcome,  Maestro,     We  were  waiting  for  you. 


I  met  your  messenger  upon  the  way, 
And  hastened  hither. 


It  is  kind  of  you 
To  come  to  us,  who  linger  here  like  gossips 
Wasting  the  a,f  tei'noon  In  idle  tallt. 

are   all    friends   of    mine   and   friends   of 
yours. 

MICHAEL    ANfiELO, 

Ht   friends   of  yours,  then   are   they  friends   of 

mine.] 
Pardon  me,  gentlemen.     But  when  I  entered 
I  saw  hut  the  Marchesa. 


Take  this  seat 
Setween  me  and  Ser  Claudio  Tolommei, 
Who  still  maintains  that  our  Italian  tongue 
Should  he  called  Tuscan.     But  for  that  offence 
BTe  will  not  quarrel  with  him. 

Eccelleuza  — 


Ser  Claudio  has  banished  Ecoellcnza 

And  all  such  titles  from  the  Tuscan  tongue. 
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'T  is  tlie  abuse  of  tlteiu,  and  not  the  use, 
I  depi-ecate. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

The  use  or  the  abuse, 
It  raatt«is  not.      Let  them  all  go  togetJiep, 
As  empty  phrases  and  frivolities, 
And  common  aa  gold-lace  upon  the  collar 

Of  an  obseijuioiis  lackey. 

That  may  be, 
But  something  of  politeness  would  go  with  them  ; 
We   should  lose   something  of  the  stately  man- 
ners 
Of  the  old  school. 


Undoubtedly. 

VITTOKLA. 

But  that 
Is  not  wliat  occupies  my  thoughts  at  present, 
Nor  why  I  sent  for  you,  Messer  Michele. 
It  was  to  counsel  me.     His  Holiness 
Has  granted  me  permission,  long  desired, 
To  build  a  convent  in  this  neighborhood, 
Where  the  old  tower  is  standing,  from  whose  top 
Nero  looked  down  upon  the  burning  city. 


It  is  an  inspiratioQ  I 


How  I  shall  build 
vent. 

And  which  way  fronting. 


I  am  doubtful 

how  large  to  make  the  con- 
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Ah,  to  buiU,  to  build  ! 
That  Is  tlie  noblest  art  of  all  the  arts. 
Fainting  and  sculptui-e  are  but  images. 
Are  merely  shadows  cast  by  outward  things 
On  stone  or  canvas,  having  in  themselves 
lHo  separate  exigtcnee.     Architecture, 
Existing  in  itself,  and  not  in  seeming 
A  Gonictliing  it  is  not,  surpasses  them 
As  substance  shadow.     Long,  long  years  ago. 
Standing  one  morning  near  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
I  saw  the  statue  of  Laocoon 
Rise  from  its  grave  of  centuries,  like  a  ghost 
Writhing  in  pain  ;  and  as  it  tore  away 
The  knotted  seqwnts  fi-om  its  limbs,  I  heard, 
Or  seemed  to  hear,  the  cry  of  agony 
From  its  white,  parted  lips.     And  still  I  marvel 
At  the  three  Kbodian  artists,  by  whose  hands 
This  miracle  was  wrought.     Yet  he  beholds 
Far  nobler  works  who  looks  upon  tlio  ruins 
Of  temples  in  the  Fomm  here  in  Rome. 
If  God  should  give  me  power  in  my  old  age 
To  build  for  Him  a  temple  half  as  grand 
As  those  were  iu  their  glory,  I  should  count 
My  age  more  excellent  than  youth  itself, 
And  all  that  I  have  hitherto  accomplished 
As  only  vanity. 

vnroRiA. 
[I  understand  you. 
Art  is  the  gift  of  Go<l.  and  must  be  used 
Unto  His  glory.     That  in  art  is  highest 
Which  aims  at  this.     When  St.  Ililarion  blessed 
B  horses  of  Italicns,  they  won 
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The  race  at  Gaza,  for  bis  benediction 
O'erpowered  all  magic  ;  and  the  people  shouted 
That   Christ   had    conquered   Marnas.      So    that 

art 
Which  bears  the  consecration  and  the  seal 
Of  holiness  upon  it  will  p^^vail 
Over  all  othei's.]    Those  few  words  of  yours 
Insj^ire  lae  with  new  confidence  to  build. 
Wliat   think  you?     The  old  walls   might  serve, 

perhaps. 
Some   puipose    still.      The   tower   can   hold  the 

bells. 


If  strong  enough. 

If  not,  it  can  be  sti'engthened, 


I  see  no  bar  nor  drawback  to  this  building, 
And  on  our  homeward  way,  if  it  shall  please  you, 
We  may  together  view  the  site. 


I  thank  you. 
I  did  not  venture  to  request  so  much. 


Let  us  now  go  to  the  old  walls  you  spake  of, 
Vossignoria  — 


What,  again,  Maestro? 

MICHAEL    ANGELO, 

Pardon  me,  Messer  Claudio,  if  once  more 
I  use  the  ancient  courtesies  of  speech, 
I  am  too  old  to  change.^ 
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III. 

CABDINAL   IPPOLITO. 

Scene  I.  —  A  richly  fumithed  apartment  in  the  Palace  of 

Cakdixal  Ippohto.    Night. 

Jacopo  Nardi,   an  oid  inan,  alone. 

I  am  bewildered.     These  Numidian  slaves, 

III  strange  attire  ;  these  endlesu  antechambers ; 

This  lighted  hall,  with  all  ita  golden  spleudoi-s. 

Pictures,  and  statues  1     Can  this  be  the  dwelling 

0£  a  disciple  of  tliat  lowly  Man 

Who   had  not   where  to   lay   his    head  ?     These 

statnes 
Are  not  of  Saints ;  nor  is  this  a  Madonna, 
This  lovely  faeu,  that  with  such  tender  eyes 
Looks  down  upon  me  from  the  painted  canvas. 
My  heart  begins  to  fail  me.     What  can  he 
Who  lives  in  boundless  luxury  at  Rome 
Care  for  the  imperilled  liberties  of  Florence, 
Her  people,  her  Republic  ?     Ah,  the  rich 
Feel  not  the  pangs  of  banishment.     All  doors 
Are  open  to  them,  and  all  hands  extended. 
The  poor  alone  are  outcasts ;  they  who  risked 
All  they  possessed  for  liberty,  and  lost ; 
And  wander  through  the  world  without  a  friend, 
Btok,   comfortless,    distressed,  imknown,   uneai'cd 

for. 

^■NE  II.  - 


toray  you  pardon  me  if  I  have  kept  you 
Faiting  so  long  alone. 
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nd  you  ? 


IPPOLTTO. 

I  am  the  Cardinal: 


Nai-di. 


IPI-OLITO. 

You  are  welcome. 
I  was  expecting  you.     Philippo  Strozzi 
Had  told  me  of  yoiir  coming, 

'T  was  hia  w 
That  brought  me  to  your  door. 


Pray  you,  be  seated.] 
You  seem  astonished  at  the  garb  I  wear, 
But  at  my  time  of  life,  and  with  my  habit3, 
The  petticoats  of  a  Cardinal  would  be  — 
Troublesome  ;  I  could  neither  ride  nor  walk, 
Nor  do  a  thousand  things,  if  I  were  dressed 
Lilie  an  old  dowager,      [It  were  putting  wins 
Young  as  the  yonag  Aatyanax  into  goblets 
As  old  as  Priam.] 

Oh,  your  Emineaee 

Knows  best  what  you  ebould  wear. 

IPPOLITO, 

Dear  Messer  Nardi, 
You  are  no  stranger  to  me.     1  have  read 

Your  excellent  translation  of  the  books  

Of  Titus  Livius,  the  historian 
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Of  Rome,  and  model  of  all  historians 

That  shall  come  after  hini.     It  does  joii  honor ; 

But  greater  honor  atill  the  love  you  bear 

To  Florence,  our  deai'  country,  and  whose  auuals 

I  hope  your  hand  will  write,  in  happier  days 

Than  we  now  see, 


NARDI. 

Your  Eminence  ' 
le  lateness  of  the  hour. 


-'ill  pardon 


IPPOLITO, 

The  hours  I  count  not 
As  a  sun-dial;  but  am  like  a  clock, 
That  tells  the  time  as  well  by  night  as  day. 
So,  no  excuse.     I  know  what  brings  you  here. 
You  come  to  speak  of  Florence. 


And  her  woes. 

IPPOUTO. 

The  Duke,  my  cousin,  the  black  Alessandro, 
Whose  mother  was  a  Moorish  slave,  that  fed 
sheep  upon  Lorenzo's  farm,  still  lives 
id  reigns. 

KABDt. 

Alas,  that  such  a  scourge 
fall  on  such  a  city  1 

IPPOUTO. 

Whi?n  he  dies, 
WUd  Boar  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo, 
beast  obscene,  should  be  the  monument 
tills  bad  man. 


He  walks  the  streets  at  night 
suiting  honest  men. 


70 
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No   house  !s    sacred    fi-om    his    lusts.       Tlie 

vents 

Are  turned  by  him  to  brothels,  and  the  honor 
Of  woman  and  all  aneient  pious  customs 
Are  quite  forgotten  now.     The  ofKces 
Of  the  Priori  and  Gonfalonieri 
Have  been  abolished.     All  the  magistrates 
Are  now  his  creatures.     Liberty  is  dead. 
The  very  memory  of  all  honest  living 
Is  wiped  away,  aud  even  our  Tuscan  tongue 
Corrupted  to  a  Lombard  dialct-t. 

And  worst  of  all  his  impious  hand  has  broken  ' 
The  Martinella,  —  our  great  battle  bell. 
That,  sounding  through  three  centuries,  has  li 
The  Floientinea  to  victojy,  —  lest  its  voice 
Should  waken  in  their  souls  some  memory 
Of  far-ofE  times  of  glory. 

What  a  L-hivnge 
Ten  little  years  have  made !     We  all  remembi 
Those  better  days,  when  Niceola  Capponi, 
The  Gonfaloniere,  from  the  windows 
Of  the  Old  Palace,  with  the  blast  of  trumpets,   I 
Proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  that  Christ 
Was  ohoaen  King  of  Florence  ;  and  already 
Christ  is  dethroned,  and  slain  ;  and  in  his  ateat 
Eeigns  Lucifer  I     Alas,  alas,  for  Florence  I 

Lilies  with  lilies,  said  Savonarola ; 
Florence  and  France  !     But  I  say  Florence  onln 
Or  only  with  the  Emperor's  hand  to  help  ua 
In  sweeping  out  the  rubbish. 


con- 
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Little  Lope 
Of  help  is  there  from  him.     He  lias  betiothed 
Ilia  daiighter  Margaret  ^  to  this  shaiueletju  Duke, 
What  hope  have  wo  from  such  an  Emperor  ? 


Valori  and  Philippo  Strozzi, 
inee  the  Duke's  friends  and  Intimates,  are  with  us, 
And  Cai-dinals  Salvati  and  Kidolti. 
We  shall  soon  see,  then,  as  Valori  says, 
Whether  the  Duke  can  best  spare  honest  men. 
Or  honest  men  the  Duke. 


'  We  have  determined 

To  send  ambassadors  to  Spain,  and  lay 
Our  griefs  before  the  Emperor,  though  I  fear 
More  than  1  hope. 


The  Emperor  is  busy 

IWith  this  new  war  against  the  Algerines, 
And  has  no  time  to  listen  to  complaints 
Prom  our  ambassadors  ;  nor  will  I  trust  them, 
But  go  myself.     All  is  in  reatliness 
Tot  my  departure,  and  to-morrow  morning 
1  shall  go  down  to  Itri,  where  I  meet 
Dante  da  Castiglione  and  some  others, 
Hepublieana  and  fugitives  from  Florence, 
And  then  take  ship  at  Gaeta,  and  go 
~  '     ~  V  crusade 


ajom 


00  per  or  n 


Against  the  Turk.     I  shall  have  time  o 
I  And  opportunity  to  plead  our  cause. 


Ol  fonrtMn  juira  uula 
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It  is  an  inspiratiou,  and  I  hail  it 

As  of  good  omen.     May  the  power  that  sends  i^ 

Bless  our  beloved  country,  and  restore 

Its  bauished  citizens.     The  soul  of  Florence 

Is  now  outside  its  gates.     What  Ilea  within 

Is  but  a  corpse,  eornii>ted  and  corrupting. 

Heaven  help  us  all.     I  will  not  tarry  longer. 

For  you  have  need  of  rest.     Good-night. 

Good-night  1 


ScESK    m.  —  CAR01N4L    IiTOLiTO  ;    Fra  Sebabtlaho 
Turkish  atiaidanU. 


Fra  Bastiano,  how  your  i>ortly  presence 
Contrasts  with  that  of  the  spare  Florentine 
Who  has  just  left  me  I 


As  we  passed  eaeb  other, 
I  saw  that  he  was  weeping. 


her^l 


Poor  old  man  I 

FRA    BE  BASTIANO. 

Who  is  he  ? 


Jacopo  Nardi.     A  brave  soul ; 
One  of  the  Fuorusciti,  and  the  best 
And  noblest  of  them  all ;  but  be  has  made  me  i 
Sad  with  his  sadness.     As  T  look  on  you 
My  heart  grows  lighter.     I  behold  a  man 
Who  lives  in  an  ideal  world,  apart 
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From  all  the  rude  collisions  of  our  life. 
In  a,  calm  atmosphere. 


Your  Eminence 
Is  surely  jesting.     If  you  knew  the  life 
Of  artists  as  I  know  it,  you  miglit  think 
Far  otherwise. 


But  wherefore  should  I  Jest  ? 
The  world  of  art  is  an  ideal  world,  — 
The  world  I  love,  and  that  I  fain  would  live  i: 
So  speak  to  me  of  artists  and  of  art, 
Of  all  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  ii 
That  now  illustrate  Kome. 


Of  the  musicians, 
I  know  but  Goudimel,  the  brave  maestro 
And  chapel-master  of  his  Holiness, 
Who  trains  the  Papal  choir. 


In  church,  this  m 
I  listened  to  a  mass  of  Goudimel, 
Divinely  chanted.     In  the  Incarnatus, 
In  lieu  of  Latin  words,  the  tenor  san^r 
With  infinite  tenderness,  in  plain  Italian, 
A  Neapolitan  love-song. 


Yoi 

Was  it  a  wanton  song  ? 


Not  a  divine  one 
I  am  not  over-scrupulous,  as  you  know, 
In  word  or  deed,  yet  such  a  song  as  that, 
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[Sung  by  the  tenor  of  tlie  Papal  choir,] 
And  in  a  Papal  iiiaaa,  seemed  out  of  place  ; 
There  's  something  wrong  in  it. 


1 


There 's  something  wrong 
In  everything.     We  cannot  make  the  world 
Go  riglit.     'T  is  not  my  business  to  reform 
The  Papal  ehoir. 


Nor  mine,  thank  Heaven  I 
Then  tell  me  of  the  artists. 

FRA   BEBASTIANO. 

Naming  one 
I  name  them  all ;  for  tbei-e  is  only  one  : 
Ills  name  is  Messer  Michael  Angelo. 
All  art  and  artists  of  the  present  day 
Centre  in  him. 

IPPOUTO. 

You  count  yourself  as  nothing  j9 


Or  lesa  than  nothing,  since  I  am  at  best 
Only  a  portrait-painter ;  one  who  draws 
With  greater  or  leas  skill,  as  best  he  may, 
The  features  of  a  face. 


And  you  have  had 
The  honor,  nay,  the  glory,  uf  portraying 
Julia  Gonzaga !     Do  you  coimt  as  notlung 
A  privilege  like  that  ?     See  there  the  portrait  \ 
Rebuking  you  with  its  divine  expression. 
Are  you  not  penitent  ?     He  whose  skilful  hai 
Painted  that  lovely  pictui-e  has  not  right 
To  vilipend  the  art  of  portrait-painting. 
But  what  of  Michael  Angelo  ? 


^^^t 
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But  lately 
Itrolllug  together  down  the  crowded  Corso, 
We  stopped,  well  pleased,  to  see  your  Eminence 
Pass  on  an  Arab  steetl.  a  noble  creature, 
Which  Michael  Aiigelo,  who  is  a  lover 
Of  ail  things  beautiful,  and  especially 
When  they  are  Arab  horses,  much  admired. 
And  coidd  not  praise  enough. 

IFroUTO,  (o  an  attendant. 

Hassan,  to-morrow, 
When  I  am  gone,  but  not  till  I  am  gone,  — 
Be  careful  alwut  that,  —  take  Bai-baroasa 
To  Messer  Michael  Angelo  the  sculptor, 
Who  lives  there  at  Macello  dei  Corvi, 
Near  to  the  Capitol ;  and  take  besides 
Some  ten  mule-loads  of  provender,  and  say 
Your  master  sends  them  to  him  as  a  present. 


A  prlnoely  gift.     Though  Michael  Angelo 
B«fuse3  presents  from  his  Holiness, 
Yours  he  will  not  refuse. 


You  think  him  like 
ThymtBtes,  who  received  the  wooden  horse 
Into  the  walls  of  Troy.     That  book  of  Virgil 
Have  I  translated  in  Italian  verse, 
And  shall,  some  day,  when  we  have  leisure  for  it. 
Be  pleased  to  read  you.     When  I  speak  of  Troy 
I  am  reminded  of  another  town 
And  of  a  lovelier  Helen,  our  dear  Countess 
Julia  tionzaga.     [You  remember,  surely. 
The  adventure  with  the  corsair  Barbarossa, 
And  all  that  followeil  ? 
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FRA   gt^BASTLAXO. 

A  most  strange  adventure  ; 
L"£ale  as  marvellous,  and  full  of  wonder 
As  any  in  Boccac6ib'  or  SSccbetti ; 
Almost  incredible  I]  ' 

ippoxxro. 
Were  I  a  painter 
I  shoidd  not  want  a  better  theme  than  that : 
The  lovely  lady  fleeing  through  the  uight 
Tn  wild  disorder  ;  anil  the  brigands'  camp 
\Vith  the  red  fire-light  ou  their  swarthy  £aces. 
Coidd  you  not  paint  it  for  me  ? 


It  is  not  in  my  line. 


No,  not  I. 


IPPOLITO. 

Then  yon  shall  paint 
The  portnwt  of  the  cofsmf.  when  we  bring  hini'  \ 
A  prisoner  chained  to  Naples ;  for  1  feel 
Something  like  admiration  for  a  man 
Who  dared  this  strange  adventure. 


I  will  do  ife^  J 


To-morrow  with  the  sword.     Hassan,  come  hither : 
Bring  me  the  Turkish  scimitar  that  hangs 
Beneath  the  picture  yonder.     Now  nnsbeatbe  it. 
'T  is  a  Damascus  blade  ;  yon  see  the  inscription 

^  TLB  laaa  iq  bncknu  take  the  |il*c«  of  b  full  iluaUip  of  Iha  >d*entiu 


But  catch  the  corsair  first. 
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In  Arabic :  La  Allah  !  ilia  Allah!  — 
There  is  no  God  but  Goil. 


How  beautiful 
In  fashion  and  in  finish !     It  is  perfect. 
The  Arsenal  of  Venice  cannot  boast 
A  finer  Bword. 

IPPOLITO. 

You  like  it  ?     It  ia  yours, 

FRA  8EBASTIAK0. 

You  do  not  mean  it. 


1  am  not  a  Spaniard, 
To  say  that  it  is  yours  and  not  to  mean  it. 
I  have  at  Itri  a  whole  armoiy 
Full   of    such    weapons.      When   you   paiut   the 

portrait 
Of  Barbarossa,  it  will  be  of  use. 
[You  have  not  been  rewarded  as  you  should  be 
For  painting  the  Gonzaga.     Throw  tbia  bauble 
Into  the  scale,  and  make  the  balauce  equal.] 
Till  then  snspend  it  in  your  studio  ; 
Yon  artists  like  such  trifles. 

FRA  SEBASTIANO. 

I  will  keep  it 
In  memory  of  the  donor.     Many  thanks. 


Fra  Bastian,  I  am  growing  tired  of  Rome, 
The  old  dead  city,  with  the  old  dead  people  ; 
Priests  everywhere,  like  shallows  on  a  wall, 
And  morning,  noon,  and  night  the  ceaseless  sound 
Of  convent  bells.     I  must  be  gone  from  here  ; 
^Though   Ovid    somewhere    says   that   Rome   ia 
worthy 
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To  be  the  dwelling-place  of  all  the  Gods, 

I  must  be  gone  from  bere.]     To-morrow  morning 

I  start  for  Itri,  and  go  tbence  by  sea 

To  join  the  Emperor,  who  is  making  w 

Upon  the  Algerinea  ;  perhaps  to  sink 

Some  Turkish  galleys,  and  bring  back  in  cbiu 

The  famous  corsair.     Thus  would  1  avenge 

The  beautiful  Gonzaga. 


I 


An  achievement 
Worthy  of  Charlemagne,  or  of  Orlando. 
Berni  and  Ariusto  both  shall  add 
A  canto  to  their  poeraa,  and  describe  you 
As  Furioso  and  Innamorato. 
Now  I  must  say  good-night. 

IPPOUTO. 

You  must  not  ^o  ; 
First  you  shall  sup  with  me.     My  seneschal, 
Giovan  Andrea  dal  Borgo  a  San  Sepolcro,  — 
I  like  to  give  the  whole  sonorous  name, 
It  sounds  so  like  a  verse  of  the  J^neid,  — 
Has   brought   me   eels  fresh  from   the   Lake  oi 

Fondi, 
[And  Luerine  oysters  cradled  in  their  shells ; 
These,  with  red  Fondi  wine,  the  Caecuban 
That  Horace  speaks  of,  under  a  hundred  keyg 
Kept  safe,  until  the  heir  of  Posthumus 
Shall  stain  the  pavement  with  it,  make  a  feast} 
Fit  for  Lucullus,  or  Fra  Bastian  even  ; 
So  we  will  go  to  supper,  and  be  merry. 

FRA  6EBASTIASO. 

Beware  I     R€member  that  Bolsena's  eels 

And  Vernage  wine  once  killed  a  Pope  of  Rome  I 


n 
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IPPOUTO. 

8  a  French  Pope ;  and  then  bo  long  ago ; 
0  knows  ? —  perhaps  the  story  ia  not  true. 
(,  1872.] 

IV. 
BOBGO  DELLE   VEBGIN£  AT  NAPLES. 
1  the  Palace  of  JcuA  GONZAUA.     Night. 
uA  GoNZAQA,  Giovanni  VAun^aao. 

Do  not  go  yet. 

The  night  is  far  ailvanced  ; 
I  fear  to  stay  too  late,  and  weary  you 
AVith  these  discussions. 

I  have  much  to  say. 
I  speak  to  you,  Valdesso,  with  that  frankness 
Whioh  is  the  greatest  privilege  of  fiieudahip,  — 
Speak  as  I  hardly  would  to  my  coufeaaor. 
Such  is  my  confidence  in  you. 

VALIlESaO. 

Dear  Countess, 
If  loyalty  to  friendship  be  a  claim 
Upon  your  confidence,  then  I  may  olaim  it. 

Tlien  nit  again,  and  listen  unto  things 
That  nearer  are  to  me  than  life  itself. 

VALDESSO. 

In  all  things  I  am  happy  to  obey  you. 

And  happiest  then  when  you  command  me  most. 


l<aying  aside  all  useless  rhetoric, 
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That  is  siipttrtluous  between  ua  two, 

I  oome  at  once  unto  tlio  point,  and  say. 

Von  know  my  outwanl  life,  my  rank  and  fortuneS 

Countess  of  Fundi,  Duchess  of  Trajetto, 

A  widow  rich  and  flattered,  for  whose  hand 

111  Riiirriagv  {irinccft  iisk,  and  ask  it  oidy 

To  bo  rejw'ted.     All  tliu  world  can  offer 

Lies  at  my  fwt.     It  T  remind  you  of  it 

It  is  not  in  the  way  of  idle  boasting, 

Itut  only  to  till)  Iwtter  understanding 

Of  what  eomes  after. 


(iod  hath  given  you  also 
Itoituty  and  ititellcct ;  mid  the  signal  grace 
To  lead  a  spoUi-iii:^  life  amid  temptations 
That  others  yield  to. 

But  the  mwsud  Hfe» — 
That  Tou  know  not ;  't  is  known  liut  to  myself. 
And  is  to  nw  a  uij-stcry  and  a  pain : 
A  aoul  dts«|uietMl  anil  ill  at  oaso. 
A  mind  jn-rpleswl  with  doubts  and  appreheiu 
A  heart  dissati&liwl  with  all  suroumi  m«. 
And  with  iHj-scU.  si.>  that  sometimes  I  viwp, 
DisiMUragwl  ami  disjr<vshHl  wiih  (he  world. 


WbemeW  we  oi\ws  a  river  at  a  (ttrrU 
If  we  wottkl  |Kb»  in  ssifely,  wv  most  kwp 
Our  ey»s  fixed  »t«^fa9t  w  the  shon  beywid. 
For  if  we  «ut  them  1.1(1  tho  flowing  st«««m. 
The  heMi  swims  with  it ;  $u  it  wv  wtrnkl  otoss 
Tbe  mnnini:  tt.*.>.l  of  ihiuj:*  hew  in  tho  workU 
CVir  SMils  mwrjt  uii|  look  iU>wu.  but  fix  their  si^ 
Ob  tbe  finu  Uml  boywtd. 
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^^^H  I  compreheiid  3^00. 

^^^9<m  think  I  am  too  worldly ;  that  my  liead 

Swims  with  the  giddying  whirl  of  life  about  me. 

Is  that  your  meaniug  ? 


y  lhei 


Yea  ;  your  meditations 
e  of  this  world  and  its  vanities 
11  of  the  world  to  come. 

JUUA. 

Between  the  two 
a  confused. 

VALUESSO. 

Yet  have  I  seen  you  listen 
raptured  when  Fra  Bernardino  preached 
I  faith  and  hope  and  charity. 

1  listen, 
only  as  to  music  without  meaning, 
moves  me  for  the  moment,  and  I  think 
[ow  beautiful  it  is  to  be  a  saint, 
As  dear  Vittoria  is  ;  but  I  am  weak 
And  wayward,  and  I  soon  fall  hack  again 
~!o  my  old  ways,  so  very  easily. 

:r©  are  too  many  week-days  for  one  Sunday. 


len  take  the  Sunday  with  you  through  the  week. 
And  sweeten  with  it  all  the  other  days. 

In  part  I  do  so ;  for  to  put  a  stop 
To  idle  tongues,  what  men  might  say  of  me 
If  I  lived  all  alone  here  in  my  palace, 
And  not  from  a  vocation  tliat  1  feel 
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For  tlie  monastic  life,  I  now  am  living 
With  Sister  Caterina  at  tlie  touveiit 
Of  Santa  Chiara,  and  I  come  here  only 
On  certain  days,  for  my  aEEairs,  or  visits 
Of  ceremony,  or  to  be  with  friends. 
For  I  confess,  to  live  among  tny  friends 
Is  Paradise  to  mo ;  my  Purgatory 
Is  li\-ing  among  people  I  dislike. 
And  so  I  i)!isa  my  Ufe  in  these  two  worlds, 
This  palat'e  and  the  oonvent. 

TALDESSO. 

It  was  then 
The  fear  of  man,  and  not  the  love  of  God, 
That  led  you  to  this  step.     Why  will  you  not 
Renouuce  the  world,  and  give  your  heart  to  God,' 

If  God  so  commands  it, 
Wherefore  hath  He  not  made  me  capable 
Of  doing  for  Him  what  I  wish  to  do 
As  easily  as  I  ooiild  offer  Him 
This  jewel  from  my  hand,  this  gown  I  wear. 
Or  aught  else  that  is  mine  ? 


The  hindranee  lies 
In  that  original  siu,  hy  which  all  felL 

Ah  mo,  I  cannot  hriug  my  troubled  mind 
To  wish  well  to  that  Adam,  our  first  parent, 
AVho  by  his  ^n  lost  Paradise  for  us. 
And  brought  audi  ills  ujxin  us. 

We  ourselrf 


r         Whe 
As  n: 
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When  we  commit  a  siu,  lose  Paradise, 
As  much  as  he  did.     Let  us  think  of  thla, 
And  how  we  may  regain  it. 

Teach  me,  then. 
To  harmonize  the  discord  of  my  life, 
And  stop  the  painful  jangle  of  these  wires. 


That  is  a  task  impossible,  until 

You  tune  your  heart-strings  to  a  higher  key 

Than  earthly  melodies. 

How  shall  I  do  it? 
Point  out  to  me  the  way  of  tliis  perfection. 
And  I  will  follow  you  j  for  you  have  made 
My  soul  enamored  with  it,  and  1  cannot 
Rest  satisfied  until  I  find  it  out. 
But  lead  me  privately,  so  that  the  world 
Hear  not  my  steps ;  1  would  not  give  occasion 
For  talk  among  the  people. 


Now  at  last 
ninderstand  you  fully.     Then,  what  need 
Is  there  for  ua  to  beat  about  the  bush? 
1  know  what  you  desire  of  me. 

What  rudeness ! 
If  you  already  know  it,  why  not  tell  me? 

VALDB8SO. 

Because  I  rather  wait  for  you  to  ask  it 
With  your  own  lips. 

Do  me  the  kiudness,  then. 
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To  epeak  witbout  reserve  ;  and  with  all  frankness, 
If  you  divine  the  truth,  will  I  confess  it. 

I  am  content. 

Then  speab. 

VA1J>K9S0. 

You  would  be  free 
From  the  vexatious  thoughts  that  come  and  go 
Through  your  imagination,  and  would  have  me 
Point  out  some  royal  road  and  lady-like 
Which  you  may  walk  in,  and  not  woimd   your 

feet. 
You  would  attain  to  the  divine  perfection. 
And  yet  not  turn  your  hack  upon  the  world ; 
You  would  possess  humility  within. 
But  not  reveal  it  in  your  outward  actions : 
You  would  have  patience,  but  without  the  rude 
Occasions  that  require  its  exercise  ; 
You  woidd  despise  the  world,  but  in  such  fashion 
The  world  should  not  despise  you  in  return  ; 
Would   clothe    the   soul   with  all   the   Christian 

graces, 
Yet  not  despoil  the  body  of  its  gauds  ; 
Would  feed  the  soul  with  Bi>iritual  food, 
Yet  not  deprive  tlie  body  of  its  feasts ; 
Would  seem  augelic  in  the  sight  of  God, 
Yet  not  too  saint-like  in  the  eyes  of  men  ; 
In  short,  would  lead  a  holy  Christian  life 
In  such  a  way  that  even  your  nearest  friend 
Woidd  not  detect  therein  one  circumstance 
To  show  a  change  from  what  it  was  before. 
Have  I  divined  your  secret? 
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JULIA. 

You  have  drawn 
The  portrait  of  my  inner  self  as  truly 
As  the  most  skilful  painter  ever  painted 
A  human  face. 

VALDESSO. 

This  warrants  me  in  saying 
You  think  you  can  win  heaven  by  compromise, 
And  not  by  verdict. 

JULIA. 

You  have  often  told  me 
That  a  bad  compromise  was  better  even 
Than  a  good  verdict. 

VALDESSO. 

Yes,  in  suits  at  law ; 
Not  in  religion.     With  the  human  soul 
There  is  no  compromise.     By  faith  alone 
Can  man  be  justified. 

JULIA. 

Hush,  dear  Valdesso ; 
That  is  a  heresy.     Do  not,  I  pray  you. 
Proclaim  it  from  the  house-top,  but  preserve  it 
As  something  precious,  hidden  in  your  heart, 
As  I,  who  half  believe  and  tremble  at  it. 

VALDESSO. 

I  must  proclaim  the  truth. 

JULIA. 

Enthusiast ! 
Why  must  you  ?     You  imperil  both  yourself 
And    friends   by    your    imprudence.      Pray, 

patient. 
You  have  occasion  now  to  show  that  virtue 
Which  you  lay  stress  upon.     Let  us  return 
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To  our  lost  pathway.     Sliow  me  by  what  steps 
!  hIwU  wulk  iu  it. 

[Convent  bells  are  heat 


Hark  !  the  convent  bells 
Are  i-inging ;  it  is  tnicluight ;  I  must  leave  you. 
And  y<'t  I  Uugur.     Purdun  me,  dear  Countess, 
Since  yon  to-u!glit  have  made  me  your  conft 
If  1  ao  fur  miiy  venture,  I  will  warn  you 
Upitu  oae  point. 

What  is  it  ?     Speak,  I  pray  you, 
For  I  have  no  eonoealments  in  my  conduct 
All  iH  as  open  as  the  light  of  day. 
What  is  it  you  would  warn  me  of  ? 


] 

Js 

e3s,^^H 

:es3<ri^^^H 


Yotu"  friendship 
With  Ciinliiiul  Ip]K>lito. 

JL'U*. 

What  is  there 
To  cause  stispioion  or  alarm  in  that, 
Mor<o  thui  in  friendshi|>s  that  1  eotertaia 
With  yon  and  others?     I  nv*er  sat  vrith  him 
Aloiio  at  lutcht.  tts  I  am  sitting  now 
With  y\Mi,  Vaktossa 

Panlon  nie :  the  p 
That  fVit  BastiaiM  paiittol  wa«  for  hini. 
b  thftt  qnile  prudent  f 

That  b  tU  ane 
Vtttiim  put  U>  uke,  vWeu  I  last  skv  her. 
I  Mak«  vwu  ib»  saxtic  aa^wvf.     ThaX  was  not 


w 
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A.  pledge  of  love,  but  of  pure  gratitude. 
Recall  the  adventure  of  that  dreadfnl  night 
When  Barbarossa  with  two  thousand  Moora 
Landed  upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  darkness 
Attacked  my  castle.     Then,  without  delay. 
The  Cardinal  came  hurrying  down  from  Rome 
To  rescue  and  protect  me.     Was  it  wrong 
That  in  an  hour  like  that  1  did  not  weigh 
Too  nicely  this  or  that,  but  granted  him 
A  boon  that  pleased  him,  and  that  flattered  me  ? 

VALDESSO. 

Only  beware  lest,  in  disguise  of  fiiendship. 
Another  eorsair,  worse  than  Barbarossa, 
Steal  in  and  seize  the  castle,  not  by  storm 
But  strategy.     And  now  I  take  my  leave. 

Farewell ;  but  ere  you  go,  look  forth  and  see 
How  night  hath  hushed  the  elamor  and  the  stir 
Of  the  tumultnous  streets.     The  cloudless  moon 
Roofs  the  whole  city  as  with  tiles  of  silver ; 
The  dim,  mysterious  sea  in  silence  sleeps. 
And  straight  into  the  air  Vesuvius  lifts 
Uis  plmue  of  smoke.     How  beautiful  it  is ! 


[  Voi 


II  the  slrtet. 


Poisoned  ?     Who  is  poisoned  ? 


e  Cardinal  Ippolito,  my  master. 
U  it  malaria.     It  was  very  sudden. 
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VirrOHIA  COLONNA. 

A  room  in  the  Torre  Argentina. 
VirrORIA  COLOKNA  and  JcLIA  GONZAOA. 


Come  to  my  arms  and  to  my  heart  once  m 
My  Houl  goes  out  to  meet  you  and  embrace  yoUj 
For  we  are  of  the  sisterhood  of  sorrow, 
I  know  what  you  have  suffered. 

Name  it  not. 
Let  me  forget  it. 

VITTOltlA. 

I  will  say  no  more. 
Let  me  look  at  you.     What  a  joy  it  iB 
To  see  your  face,  to  hear  your  voice  again ! 
You  bring  with  you  a  breath  as  of  the  mom, 
A  memory  of  the  far-off  happy  days 
When  we  were  young.     When  did  you  come  from 
Fondi  ? 


I  have  not  been  at  Fondi  since  — 

VITTORIA. 

Ah  me 
You  need  not  speak  the  word ;  I  understand  you, 

I  came  from  Naples  by  the  lovely  valley, 
The  Terra  di  Lavoro. 


4 


And  you  find  me 
But  just  returned  from  a  long  journey  northward. 
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I  have  been  staying  with  that  noble  woman, 
Renee  of  France,  the  Dnchess  of  Feirara. 


Oh,  tell  me  of  the  Duchess.     I  have  heard 
Flaminio  speak  her  praises  with  such  warmth 
That  I  am  eager  to  bear  more  of  her 
And  of  her  brilliant  court. 


You  shall  hear  all. 
But  first  sit  down  and  listen  patieutly 
While  I  confess  myself. 

What  deadly  sin 
Have  you  committed  ? 


Not  a  sin  J  a  folly. 
I  chid  you  once  at  Ischia,  when  you  told  me 
That  brave  Fra  Bastian  was  to  paint  your  portrait. 

JULIA. 

Well  I  remember  it. 


Then  chide  me  now, 

For  I  confess  to  something  still  more  strange. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  have  at  last  consented 
To  the  entreaties  and  the  supplications 
Of  Michael  Angelo — 

JCtlA. 

To  marry  him  ? 


I  pray  yon,  do  not  jest  with  me  !     You  know. 
Or  you  should  know,  that  never  such  a  thought 
Entered  my  breast.     I  am  already  married. 
The  Marquis  of  Pescara  is  my  husband, 
And  death  haa  not  divorced  us. 
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Have  I  ofEended  you  ? 

VITTORIi. 

No,  but  Lave  hurt  n 
Unto  niy  buried  lord  I  give  mysiilf, 
Unto  my  friend  tlie  shadow  of  myself. 
My  jjortrait.     It  ia  not  from  vanity, 
But  for  the  love  I  bear  bim. 

I  rejoice 

To  hear  these  words.     Oh,  this  will  be  a  portrait 
Worthy  of  both  of  you !  \_A  knock 


Hark !  he  is  coming^ 

And  shall  I  go  or  stay  ? 


By  all  means,  stay. 
The  drawing  will  be  better  for  your  presence ;« 
You  will  enliven  me. 

I  shall  not  speak  ; 
The  presence  of  great  men  doth  take  from  n 
All  power  of  speech.     I  only  gaze  at  them 
In  silent  wonder,  aa  if  they  were  gods. 
Or  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet. 
Enter  Michael  Asgelo. 


:.   AKGELO. 

I  fear  my  visit  h  ill-timed ; 
I  interrupt  yoiL 
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VITTORIA. 
No  ;  this  19  a  friend 
E  youre  as  well  as  mine,  —  the  Lady  Julia, 
The  Duchess  of  Trajetto. 

MlCHAEl   ANGELO   lO   .TOLIA. 

I  salute  you. 
'T  ia  long  since  I  have  seen  your  face,  my  lady ; 
,  Pardou  me  if  I  aay  that  having  seen  it, 

^^HOne  never  can  forget  it. 

^^^H  You  are  kind  - 

^^^BV>  keep  me  in  youv  memory. 

^^^^V  MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

^^^xhe  privilege  of  ^e  to  speak  with  frankness. 
You  will  not  be  offended  when  I  say 
That  never  was  your  beauty  more  divine. 

Tien  Michael  Angelo  condescends  to  flatter 
r  praise  tue,  I  am  proud,  and  not  ofEended. 

VITTORIA. 

V  this  19  gallantry  enough  for  one ; 
w  me  a  little. 


-  ANGELO. 

Ah,  my  gracious  lady, 
I  know  I  have  not  words  to  speak  your  praise. 
I  think  of  you  in  silence.     You  conceal 
Your  manifold  perfections  from  all  eyes, 
And  make  yourself  more  saint-like  day  by  day, 
And  day  by  day  men  worship  you  the  more. 
But  now  your  hour  of  martyrdom  has  come. 
Vou  know  why  I  am  bcre. 

VnTORIA. 

Ah  yos,  I  know  it ; 
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And  meet  my  fate  with  fortitude.     You  find  me 

Surrounded  by  tLe  labors  of  your  haudt 

The  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well, 

The  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  the  Christ 

Upou  the  Cross,  beneath  which  you  ha' 

Those  memorable  words  of  Alighieri, 

"  Men  have  forgotten  how  much  blood  it  costs. 


1 

me 

.tte^^H 


And  now  I  come  to  add  one  labor  more. 
If  you  will  call  that  labor  whieh  is  pleasui 
And  only  pleasure. 


How  shall  I  be  seated  ? 
MICHAEL  ASOELO,  Opening  hu  porlfdio. 
Just  as  you  are.     The  light  falls  well  upon  yoi 

VITTOMA. 

I  am  ashamed  to  steal  the  time  from  you 
That  should  be  given  to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
How  does  that  work  go  on  ? 

MicsA£L  ANQELO,  draieing. 

But  tardily. 
Old  men  work  slowly.     Brain  and  hand  alike 
Are  didl  and  torpid.     To  die  young  is  best, 
And  not  to  be  remembered  as  old  men 
Tottering  about  in  their  decrepitude. 


J 


My  dear  Maestro  !  have  you,  then,  forgotten 
The  story  of  Sophocles  in  his  old  age  1 

MlcaAEL  AKOELO. 

What  story  is  it  ? 

VITTORIA. 

When  his  sons  accused  him,^ 
Before  tlie  Areopagus,  of  dotage. 


T] 

n 
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For  all  defence,  lie  read  there  to  his  Judges 
The  Tragedy  of  CEiHpus  Coloneus,  — 
'he  work  of  his  old  age. 

MICHAEL  AKGEUI. 

'T  is  an  illusion, 
^A  fabulous  story,  that  will  lead  old  racQ 
Into  a  thousand  follies  and  conceits.] 


So  you  may  show  to  cavillers  your  painting 
Of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

Now  you  and  Lady  Julia  shall  resume 
The  conversation  that  I  interrupted. 


I 


It  waa  of  no  great  import ;  nothiug  mare 
Nor  less  than  my  late  visit  to  Ferrai'a, 
And  what  I  saw  there  in  the  dueal  i)alace. 
"VViU  it  not  interrupt  you? 

ANOELO. 

Not  the  least. 


"ell,  first,  then,  of  Duke  Ercole :  a  man 
lid  in  his  manners,  and  reserved  and  silent, 
And  yet  magnificent  in  all  his  waj3 ; 
Not  hospitable  unto  new  ideas. 
But  from  state  policy,  and  certain  reasons 
Concerning  the  investiture  of  the  duchy, 
A  partisan  of  Kome,  and  consequently 
Intolei-aut  of  all  tlie  new  opinions. 


I  should  not  like  the  Duke.     These  silent  men, 
Who  only  look  and  listen,  are  like  wells 
^That  have  no  water  in  them,  deep  and  empty. 
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How  could  tlie  daughter  of  a  king  of  France 
Wed  auch  a  duke  V 

MICHAEL    ANGEI.O, 

The  men  that  women  marry. 
And  wliy  they  marry  them,  will  always  be 
A  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  the  world. 


1 


And  then  the  Duchess,  — how  shall  I  descrihe  her, 

Or  tell  the  merite  of  that  happy  nature, 

Which  pleaseH  moat  when  least  It  thinks  of  ploas- 

Not  beautiful,  perhaps,  in  form  and  feature, 
Yet  with  an  inward  beauty,  that  shines  through 
Each  look  and  attitude  and  word  and  gesture ; 
A  kindly  grace  of  manner  and  behavior, 
A  something  in  her  presence  and  her  ways 
That  makes  her  beautiful  beyond  the  reach 
Of  mere  external  beauty  ;  and  in  heart 
So  noble  and  devoted  to  the  trutli. 
And  BO  in  sympathy  with  all  who  strive 
After  the  higher  life. 


As  much  : 


She  draws  me  to  1 
s  her  Duke  Ercole  repels  me. 


Then  the  devout  and  honorable  women 

That  grace  her  court,  and    make  it    good  to  1 

Francesca  Bncyronia,  the  true-hearted, 

Liavinia  della  Rovere  and  the  Orsini, 

The  Magdalena  and  the  Cherubina, 

[And  Anne  deParthenai,  who  sings  ao  sweetly  j 

All  lovely  women,  full  of  noble  thoughts 

And  aspirations  after  noble  things. 
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JULIA. 

Boccaccio  would  have  envied  you  audi  dames. 

VITTORIA. 

No ;  his  Piamiaettas  and  bU  Fhilomenas 
Are  fitter  company  for  Ser  Giovanni ; 
I  fear  he  hardly  would  have  eomprehended 
The  women  that  I  speak  of. 

k  MICHAEL   AJJGGLO. 

Yet  lia  wrote 
B  story  of  GriseldiB.      [That  is  something 
set  down  in  his  favor.] 
VITTORIA. 
"With  these  ladies 
is  a  young  girl,  Olympia  Morata, 
ughter  of  Fulvio,  the  learned  scholar, 
Famous  in  all  the  univeraities : 
A  marvellous  child,  who  at  the  spinning-wheel, 
And  in  the  daily  round  of  household  cares. 
Hath  learned  both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  is  now 
A  favorite  of  the  Duchess  and  companion 
Of  Princess  Anne.     This  beautiful  young  Sapplio 
Sometimes  recited  to  us  Grecian  odes 
That  she  hat\  written,  with  a  voice  whose  sadness 
Thrilled  and  o'ormastered  me,  and  made  me  look 
Into  the  future  time,  and  ask  myself 
What  destiny  will  be  hers. 

A  sad  one,  surely, 
jst  kills  the  flowers  that  blossom  out  of  season  ; 
1  these  precocious  intellects  portend 
^life  of  sorrow  or  an  early  death. 


>out  the  court  were  many  leanied  men  ; 
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Chilian  Sinapius  from  beyond  the  Alpa, 

And  Celio  Curione,  and  Manzolli, 

The  Duke'a  physician ;  and  a  pale  young;  man, 

Charles  d'Espeville  of  Geneva,  whom  the  Duchess 

Doth  much  delight  to  talk  with  and  to  read, 

For  he  hath  written  a  book  of  Institutes 

The  Duchess  greatly  praises,    [though   some  call 

it 
The  Koi-an  of  the  heretics.] 

And  what  poets 
Were  there  to  sing  you  madrigals,  and  praise 
Olympia's  eyes  and  Cherubina'a  tresses  ? 

VITTORIA. 

None ;  for  great  Ariosto  is  no  more. 

The  voice  that  filled  those  halls  with  melody 

Has  long  been  hushed  in  death. 

Tou  should  have  made 
A  pilgrimage  unto  the  poet's  tomb. 
And  laid  a  wreath  upon  it,  for  the  words 
He  spake  of  you. 


1 


And  of  yourself  no  leas, 
And  of  our  master,  Michael  Angelo. 


Of  me  ? 

VITTORIA. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  he  calls  yon  | 
Michael,  less  man  than  angel,  and  divine  ? 
You  are  ungrateful. 

A  mere  play  on  words. 
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That  adjective  he  wanted  for  a  rhyme, 
To  matuh  with  Giaii  Bellino  and  Urbmo. 


Bernardo  Tasso  is  no  longer  there, 
Nor  the  gay  troubadour  of  Gascony, 
Clement  Marot,  sumaraed  by  flatterers 
The  Prince  of  Poets  and  the  Poet  of  Princes, 
Who,  being  looked  upon  with  much  disfavor 
By  the  Duke  Ercole,  has  fled  to  Venice. 

MICHAEL    ANOCLO. 

There  let  him  stay  with  Pietro  Aretino, 

The  Scourge  of  Prinoes,  also  called  Divine. 

The  title  is  so  common  in  onr  mouths, 

That  even  the  Pifferari  of  Abruzzi, 

Who  play  their  bag-pipes  in  the  streets  of  Kome 

At  the  Epiphany,  will  bear  it  soon, 

And  will  deserve  it  better  than  some  poets. 


"hat  bee  hath  stnng  you  ? 


One  that  makes  no  honey ; 
tae  that  comes  buzzing  in  through  every  window, 
tiid  staha  men  with  his  sting.     A  bitter  thought 

1  thi"ough  my  mind,  but  it  is  gone  again  ; 

B  too  hastily. 


"hat  yon  have  done. 


I  pray  you,  show  me 


ASOELO. 

Not  yet;  it  is  not  finished.' 
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PART  SECOND. 


MONOLOGUE. 

A  room  in  Michakl  Angelo's  hoate. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Fled  to  Viteibo,  the  old  Papal  city 

Where  once  an  Emperor,  humbleii  in  his  pride. 

Held  the  Pope's  atirrup,  as  his  Holiness 

Alighted  from  his  mule  1     A  fugitive 

From  CaiMliiial  Cavaffa's  hate,  who  hurls 

His  thunders  at  the  houso  of  the  Colonna, 

With  endless  bitterness  I  —  Among  the  nuns 

In  Santa  Caterina's  convent  hidden, 

Herself  in  soul  a  nun  !     And  now  she  chides  me 

For  my  too  frequent  letters,  that  distiu'b 

Her  meditations,  and  that  hinder  me 

A_nd  keep  me  fi'om  my  work  ;  now  graciously 

She  thanks  me  for  the  crucifix  I  sent  her. 

And  says  that  she  will  keep  it:  with  one  hand 

Inflicts  a  wound,  and  with  the  other  heals  it. 

\_Reading. 
["Profoundly  I  believed  that  God  would  grant 

you 
A  supernatural  faith  to  paint  this  Christ ; 
I  wished  for  that  which  now  I  see  fulfilled 
So  marveUously,  exceeding  all  my  wishes. 
Nor  more  could  he  desired,  or  even  so  much. 
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And  greatly  I  rejoice  that  you  have  made 

The  angel  on  the  right  so  beautiful ; 

For  the  Archangel  Michael  will  place  you. 

You,  Michael  Angelo,  on  that  new  day, 

Upon  tlie  Lord's  right  liaud  1     And  waiting  that, 

How  can  I  better  serve  you  than  to  pray 

To  this  sweet  Christ  for  you,  and  to  beseech  you 

To  hold  me  altogether  youi-a  m  all  things."] 

Well,  I  will  write  less  often,  or  no  more, 

But  wait  her  coming.     No  one  bom  in  Rome 

Can  live  elsewhere ;  but  he  must  pine  for  Rome, 

And  must  return  to  it.      I,  who  am  born 

And  bred  a  Tuscau  and  a  Flo  i  en  tine, 

Feel  the  attraction,  and  I  linger  here 

As  if  I  were  a  pebble  in  the  pavement 

Trodden  by  priestly  feet.     This  I  endure, 

Because  I  breathe  in  Rome  an  atmosphere 

Heavy  with  odors  of  the  laurel  leaves 

That  crowned  great  heroes  of  the  sword  and  pen, 

In  ages  past.     I  feel  myself  exalted 

To  walk  the  streets  in  which  a  Virgil  walked, 

Or  Ti-ajan  rode  in  triumph  ;  but  far  more, 

And  most  of  all,  because  the  great  Colonna 

Breathes  the  same  air  I  breathe,  and  is  to  me 

An  inspiration.     [Now  that  she  is  gone, 

Rome  is  no  longer  Rome  till  she  return. 

This  feeling  overmasters  me.     1  know  not 

If  it  be  love,  this  strong  desire  to  be 

Forever  in  her  presence  ;  but  I  know 

That  I,  who  was  the  friend  of  solitude, 

And  ever  was  best  pleased  wht-n  most  alone, 

Now  weary  grow  of  my  own  company. 
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For  the  first  time  old  age  seems  lonely  to  me.^ 

[  Opening  the  Divma  Commedia 
I  turn  for  consolation  to  the  leaves 
Of  the  great  maat«r  of  our  Tuscan  tongue, 
Whose  words,  like  colored  garnet-shirls  in  lava, 
Betray  the  heat  in  whieh  they  were  engendered. 
A  mendicant,  he  ate  the  bitter  bread 
Of  others,  but  repaid  their  meagre  gifts 
Widi  immortality.     In  courts  of  princes 
He  was  a  by-word,  and  in  streets  of  towns 
Was  mocked  by  children,  like  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
Himself  a  prophet.     I  too  know  the  cry, 
Go  up,  thou  lialil  head  I  from  a  generation 
That,  wanting  reverence,  wanteth  the  best  food 
The  soul  can  feed  on.     There  's  not  room  enough 
For  age  and  youth  upon  this  little  planet, 
Age  must  give  way.     There  was  not  room  enough 
Even  for  this  great  poet.     In  his  song 
I  hear  reverberate  the  gates  of  Florence, 
Closing  upon  him,  never  more  to  open  ; 
But  mingled  with  the  sound  are  melodies    * 
Celestial  from  the  gates  of  paradise. 
He  came  and  he  is  gone.     The  people  knew 
What  manner  of  man  was  passing  by  their  doors, 
Until  he  passed  no  more ;  but  in  his 
He  saw  the  torments  and  beatitudes 
Of  souls  condemned  or  pardoned,  and  hath  lei 
Behind  him  this  sublime  Apocalypse, 

December  23,  1S73.] 

I  strive  in  vain  to  draw  here  on  the  margin 
The  face  of  Beatrice.     It  is  not  hers. 
But  the  Colonna's.     Each  hath  his  ideal. 
The  image  of  some  woman  excellent. 


lough 

I 

loors,  II 
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That  is  Ms  guide.     No  Grecian  art,  nor  Koiiian, 
Hath  yet  revealed  such  lovtsliness  as  here,' 


VITERBO. 
VnTOBlA  CoLONKA  at  the  convent  anndoie. 


I ^Thi 


irting  with  tiiends  is  temporary  death. 
As  all  death  is.     We  see  no  mort'  their  faces. 
Nor  hear  their  voices,  save  in  memory. 
But  messages  of  love  give  us  assurance 
That  we  are  not  forgotten.     Who  shall  say 
That  from  tJie  world  of  spirits  comes  no  greeting. 
No  message  of  remembrance?     It  may  be 
The  thoughts  that  visit  us,  we  know  not  whence, 
Sudden  as  inspiration,  are  the  wliispers 
Of  disembodied  spirits,  speaking  to  us 
As  friends,  who  wait  outside  a  prison  wall, 
Through  the  barred  windows  speak  to  those  within. 
lA  pause. 
quiet  as  the  lake  that  lies  beneath  me, 
quiet  as  the  tranquil  sky  alwve  nie. 
As  quiet  as  a  heart  that  beats  no  inoi-e, 
This  convent  seems.     Above,  below,  all  peace! 
Silence  and  solitude,  the  soul^s  best  friends, 
Are  with  me  here,  and  the  tumultuous  world 
Makes  no  more  noise  than  the  remotest  planet. 

"  And  yot  perhups  hercKKw  in  wmo  isliad  t      ^11««- 

Ber  form  uid  fBiitnnw.    Lot  me  hare  nioonl 
Ky  tbougbtii  ul  tlie  great  Iukiid  ud  hii  Kog. 
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O  gentle  spirit,  unto  the  third  circle 
Of  heaveu  among  the  blessed  soule  ascendiid, 
"Who,  living  in  the  faith  and  dying  for  it. 
Have  gone  to  their  reward,  I  do  not  ■sigh 
For  thee  as  being  dead,  but  for  myself 
That  I  am  still  alive.     Turn  those  dear  eyes. 
Once  so  benignant  to  me,  upon  mine. 
That  open  to  tlieir  tears  such  uncontrolled 
And  such  continual  issue.     Still  awhile 
Have  patience  ;  I  will  come  to  tliee  at  hiet. 
A  few  more  goings  in  and  out  tliese  dooi'S, 
A  few  more  chiminga  of  these  convent  bells, 
A  few  more  prayers,  a  few  more  sighs  and  teai| 
And  the  long  agony  of  this  life  will  end. 
And  I  shall  l>e  witli  thee.     If  I  am  wanting 
To  thy  well-being,  as  tliou  ai-t  to  mine, 
Have  patience  ;  I  will  come  to  thee  at  last. 
Ye  winds  that  loiter  in  these  cloister  gardens. 
Or  wander  far  above  the  city  walls. 
Bear  unto  him  this  message,  that  I  ever 
Or  speak  or  think  of  him,  or  weep  for  him. 


By  unseen  hanils  uplifted  in  the  light 
Of  sunset,  yonder  solitary  cloud 
Floats,  with  its  white  apparel  blown  abroad. 
And  wafted  up  to  heaven.     It  fades  away. 
And  melts  into  the  air.     Ah,  would  tliat  I 
Could  thus  be  wafted  imto  thee,  Francesco, 
A  cloud  of  white,  an  incorporeal  spirit  1 
March  10,  1831.] 
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MICHAEL  ANQELO  AlfD  BENVENTITO  CBLLTSl. 

ScESE  I.  —  MiCHAEi.  Angelo,  Benvencto  Ceixini  in  gay 


A  go(xl  tlay  and  good  year  to  the  divine 
^laestro  Micliael  Angelo,  the  sculptor  ! 


Welcome,  my  BenvenutD. 


That  ia  what 
My  father  said,  the  first  time  lie  beheld 
This  handsome  face.     But  say  farewell,  not  wel- 

I  come  to  take  my  leave,     I  start  for  Florence 
As  fast  as  horae  can  carry  me.     I  loug 
To  set  once  more  upon  its  level  flags 
These  feet,  made  aore  by  your  vile  Homan  pave- 
ments. 
Come  wdth  me ;  you  are  wanted  there  in  Florence, 
The  Sacristy  ia  not  finished. 

MICHAEL    AJJGELO. 

Speak  not  of  it ! 
damp   and   cold   it   was!     How  my  bones 
ached 

And  my  head  reeled,  when  I  was  working  there  I 
I  am  too  old.     I  will  stay  here  in  Rome, 
lere  all  ia  old  and  crumbling,  like  myself, 
B  hopeless  ruin.     All  roada  lead  to  Rome. 


1  all  lead  out  of  it. 
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HIOBAEL   ANGBLO. 

There  is  a  charm,] 
I  certam  Bomething  in  the  atmosphere, 
That  all  men  feel,  and  no  man  i 


Malaria  ? 

MICHAEI.  ANGELO. 

Yes,  malaria  of  the  mind. 
Out  of  this  tomb  of  the  majestic  Past ; 
The  fever  to  accomplish  some  great  work 
That  will  not  let  us  sleep.     I  must  go  on 
Until  I  die. 


Do  you  ne'er  think  of  Florence  ? 

MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

Yes  ;  whenever 
I  think  of  anything  beside  my  work, 
I  think  of  Florence.     I  remember,  too, 
The  bitter  days  I  parsed  among  the  quarries 
Of  Scravozza  and  Pietrasanta ; 
Eoad-building  in  the  marshes  ;  stupid  people, 
And  cold  and  rain  incessant,  and  mad  gusts 
Of  mountain  wind,  like  howling  Dervishes, 
That  spun  and  whirled  the  eddying  snow  about 

them 
As  if  it  were  a  garment ;  aye,  vexations 
vVnd  troubles  of  all  kinds,  that  ended  only  ^H 

In  loss  of  time  and  money.  ^H 

True,  Maestro ; 
But  that  was  not  in  Florence.     You  should  leave 

Such  work  to  othei'S.     Sweeter  memories  

Cluster  about  you,  in  the  pleasant  city 
Upon  the  Arno. 
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UICBAEL   ASOKia. 

In  my  waking  dreamii 
I  see  the  marvellous  dome  of  Brunellesclii, 
Gliiberti's  gates  of  bronze,  and  Giotto's  tower  ; 
And  Ghirlaiidajo'a  lovely  Benci  glides 
With  folded  hands  amid  my  troubled  thonghts, 
A  splendid  vision!     Time  lidea  with  the  old 
At  a  great  paue.     As  travellers  on  swift  steeds 
See  the  near  landscape  fly  antl  How  behind  them, 
While  the  remoter  fields  and  dim  horizons 
Go  with  them,  and  seem  wheeling  round  to  meet 

So  in  old  age  things  near  ua  slip  away, 

And  distant  things  go  with  us.     Pleasantly 

Come  back  to  me  the  days  when,  aa  a  youtfa, 

I  walked  with  Ghirlandajo  in  the  gardens 

Of  Medici,  and  saw  the  antique  statues. 

The  forms  august  of  gods  and  godlike  men, 

And  the  great  world  of  art  revealed  itself 

To  my  young  eyes.     Then  all  that  man  hath  done 

Seemed  possible  to  me.     Alas  !  how  little 

Of  all  I  dreamed  of  has  my  hand  achieved ! 


Jiay,  let  the  Night  and  Morning,  let  Lorenzo 
And  Julian  in  the  Saeristy  at  Florence, 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
And  the  Last  Judgment  answer.     Is  it  finished  ? 


The  work  is  nearly  done.     But  this  Last  Judgment 
Has  been  the  cause  of  more  vexation  to  mo 
Than  it  will  be  of  honor.     Ser  Biagio, 
Master  of  ceremonies  at  the  Papal  court, 
A  man  pimctilJous  and  over  nice. 


r 
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Calls  it  improper  ;  says  that  those  nude  forms, 

Showing  theii- nakedneaa  iusuch  shameless  fashion, 

Are  better  suited  to  a  coiiimon  bagnio, 

Or  wayside  wine-shop,  tlian  a  Papal  Chapel. 

To  punish  him  I  paisted  him  as  Minos 

[And  leave  him  there  as  master  of  ceremonies] 

In  the  Infernal  Regions.     What  would  you 

Have  done  to  such  a  man  ? 

BENVENUTO. 

I  would  have  killed  him. 
When  any  one  insults  me,  if  I  can 
1  kill  him,  kill  tiira. 


1 


Oh,  you  gentlemen. 
Who  dress  in  silks  and  velvets,  and  wear  swords, 
Are  ready  with  your  weapons,  and  have  all 
A  taste  for  homicide. 

[BENVEN0TO. 

I  learned  that  lesson 
Under  Pope  Clement  at  the  siege  of  Rome, 
Some  twenty  yeai-s  ago.     As  I  was  standing 
Upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Campo  Santo 
With  Alessandro  Bene,  I  beheld 
A  sea  of  fog,  that  covered  all  the  plain, 
And  hid  from  us  the  foe  ;  when  suddenly, 
A  misty  figure,  like  an  apparition. 
Rose  up  above  the  fog,  as  if  on  horseback. 
At  this  I  aimed  my  arquebus,  and  fired. 
The  figure  vanished ;  and  there  rose  a  ery 
Out  of  the  darkness,  long  and  fierce  and  loud. 
With  imprecations  in  all  languages. 
It  was  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Bourbon, 
That  I  had  slain. 
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Romu  abould  be  grateful  to  yoti.j 


But  has  not  been  ;  you  aball  bear  presently. 

Dui-ing  the  siege  I  served  as  bombardier, 

There  in  St.  Angelo.     His  Holiness, 

One  day,  was  walking  with  his  Cardiuals 

On  the  round  bastion,  while  I  stood  above 

Among  my  falconets,     [All  thought  and  feeling. 

All  skill  in  ai-t  and  all  denire  of  fame, 

Were  swallowed  up  in  the  delightful  music 

Of  that  artillery.]      I  saw  far  off, 

Within  the  enemy's  trenches  on  the  Prati, 

A  Spanish  cavalier  in  scarlet  cloak  ; 

And  firing  at  him  with  due  aim  and  range, 

I  cut  the  gay  Hidalgo  in  two  pieces. 

[The  eyes  are  dry  that  wept  for  him  in  Spain.] 

ITis  Holiness,  delighted  .beyond  measure 

With  such  display  of  gunnery,  and  amazed 

To  see  tlie  man  in  scarlet  t-nt  in  two. 

Gave  me  his  benediction,  and  absolved  me 

From  all  the  homicides  I  had  committed 

In  service  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 

Or  sliould  commit  thereafter.     From  that  day 

I  have  not  held  in  very  high  esteem 

The  life  of  man. 


And  who  absolved  Pope  Clement  ? 
r  let  ua  speak  of  Art. 

BEHVBNCTO. 

Of  what  you  will. 

MICHAEL     AHGKLO. 

ly,  hare  you  seen  our  friend  Fra  Bastian  lately. 
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Since  by  a  turn  of  fortune  he  became 
Friar  of  the  Signet  ? 


Faith,  a  pretty  artist 
To  pass  his  days  in  sttmpiug  leaden  seals 
On  Papal  bulls ! 


He  has  gi'own  fat  and  lazy. 
As  if  the  lead  clung  to  him  like  a  sioker. 
He  paints  no  more,  since  he  was  sent  to  Fondi 
By  Cardinal  Ippotito  to  paint 
The   fair  Gonzaga.     AL,  you   should  have  seen 

him 
As  I  did,  riding  through  the  city  gate, 
In  his  brown  hood,  attended  by  four  horsemen. 
Completely  armed,  to  frighten  the  banditti. 
[I  think  he  would  have  frightened  them  alone, 
For  he  was  rounder  than  the  O  of  Giotto.] 


I 


He  must  have  looked  more  like  a  sack  of  meaj 
Than  a  great  painter. 

UICHAEL    ANGRLO. 

Well,  he  is  not  great, 
But  still  I  like  him  greatly.     Benvenuto, 
Have  faith  in  nothing  but  in  industry. 
Be  at  it  late  and  early  ;  persevere. 
And  work  right  on  through  censure  and  applaui 
Or  else  abandon  Art. 

BE.WENUTO, 

No  man  works  harder 
Than  T  do.     I  am  not  a  moment  idle. 

MH7HAKL    ANGELO. 

And  what  have  you  to  ahow  me  ? 
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BEVVESITTO. 

This  gold  ring. 
Made  for  his  Holiness,  —  my  lateat  work. 
And  I  am  proud  of  it.     A  single  diamond, 
Presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Poim. 
Targhetta  of  Venice  set  and  tinted  it ; 
I  have  reset  it,  and  retlnted  it 
Divinely,  as  you  see.     The  jewellers 
Say  I  've  surpassed  Targhetta. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Let  me  see  it 
A  pretty  jewel. 

BENVEmJTO. 

That  is  not  the  expression. 
Pretty  is  not  a  very  pretty  word 
To  be  applied  to  such  a  precious  stone, 
Given  by  an  Emperor  to  a  Pope,  and  set 
By  Benvennto ! 


r  Benvenuto, 
I  lose  all  patience  with  you  ;  for  the  gifts 
That  God  hath  given  you  are  of  such  a  kind, 
They  should  be  put  to  far  more  noble  uses 
Thau  setting  diamonds  for  the  Pope  of  Home, 
You  can  do  greater  things. 

EENVENUTO. 

The  God  who  made  me 
Edow8  why  he  made  me  what  I  am,  —  a  gold- 
smith, 
A  mere  artificer. 


Oh  no  ;  an  artist, 
Kic-hly  endowed  by  nature,  but  wli.o  wraps 
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His  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  consumes 
Hia  life  in  vanitiL'S. 


^ 


Michael  Angelo 
May  say  what  Benvenuto  would  not  bear 
From  any  other  niau.     He  speaks  the  truth. 
1  know  my  life  is  wasted  and  consumed 
In  vanities ;  but  I  have  better  hours 
And  higher  aspirations  than  jou  think. 
Once,  when  a  prisoner  at  St,  Angelo, 
Fasting  and  praying  in  the  midnight  darkness, 
In  a  celestial  vision  I  beheld 
A  crucifix  in  the  sun,  of  the  same  substance 
As  is  the  sun  itself.     And  since  that  hour 
There  is  a  splendor  round  about  my  head, 
That  may  be  seen  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset 
Above  my  shadow  on  the  grass.     And  now 
I  know  that  I  am  in  the  grace  of  God, 
And  none  henceforth  can  harm  me. 

MICHAEL    ANCELO. 

None  bnt  one,  — 
None  but  yourself,  who  are  your  greatest  foe. 
He  that  respects  himself  is  safe  from  others  ; 
He  wears  a  coat  of  mail  that  none  can  pierce. 


I  always  wear  one. 


O  incorrigible  I 
At  least,  forget  not  the  celestial  vision. 
Man  must  have  something  higher  than  himself 
To  think  of. 

BBNVENUTO. 

well.     Now  listen 
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I  have  been  sent  for  into  France,  where  grow 
The  Lilies  that  illumine  heaven  and  earth, 
And  carry  in  mine  equipage  the  model 
Of  a  oaost  marvelloua  golden  sdt-cellar 
For  the  king's  table ;  and  here  in  my  brain 
A  statue  of  Mara  Ai-mipotent  for  the  fountain 
Of  Fontainebleau,  colossal,  wonderful. 
I  go  a  goldsmith,  to  return  a  scul]>tor. 
And  so  farewell,  great  Master.     Think  of  me 
As  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  follies, 
Had  also  his  ambition,  and  aspired 
To  better  tilings. 


Do  not  forget  the  vision. 


MICHAKL    AKGELO. 

Now  in  what  circle  of  his  poem  sacred 
Would  the  great  Florentine  have  placed  this  man  ? 
Whether  in  Phlegethon,  the  i-iver  of  blood, 
Or  in  the  fiery  belt  of  Purgatorj', 
I  know  not,  but  moat  surely  not  with  those 
Who  walk  in  leaden  cloaks,     Though  he  is  one 
Whose  passions,  like  a  potent  alkahest, 
Dissolve  his  better  nature,  he  is  not 
That  despicable  thing,  a  hypocrite  ; 
He  doth  not  cloak  his  vices,  nor  deny  them. 
Come  back,  my  thoughts,  from  him  to  Paradise. 
Marek  1,  1872.] 
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FEA    8EBASTIANO    DEL   PIOMBO. 


Who  is  it  ? 


Wait,  for  1  am  out  of  breath 
In  climbing  your  steep  stairs. 

lOCHAEL    A^IOELO. 

Ah,  my  Bastiano, 
If  you  went  up  and  down  as  many  stairs 
A3  I  do  still,  and  climbed  as  many  ladders, 
It  would  be  better  for  you.     Pi-ay  sit  down. 
Your  idle  and  luxurious  way  of  living 
Will  one  day  take  your  breath  away  entirely, 
And  you  will  never  find  it. 


Well,  what  then  ? 

Tbat  would  be  better,  in  my  apprehension. 
Than  falling  from  a  scaffold. 

MICUAKI.    AMGRLO. 

That  was  nothing. 
It  did  not  kill  me  ;  only  lamed  me  slightly; 
I  am  quite  well  again. 

FRA  SEBASTIANO. 

But  why,  dear  Master, 
Why  do  you  live  so  high  up  in  your  house, 
When  you  could  live  below  and  have  a  garden. 
As  I  do? 


From  this  window  I  can  look 
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On  many  gardens  ;  o'er  the  city  roofs 
See  the  Campagna  and  th?  Alban  hiUa : 
And  all  are  mine. 


FRA    9EI1J 

Can  you  sit  down  in  them, 
On  summer  afternoons,  and  play  the  lute. 
Or  sing,  or  sleep  the  time  away  ? 

MICHAEL    AKQELO, 

I  never 
Sleep  in  the  day-time ;  scarcely  sleep  at  night ; 
I  have  not  time.     Did  you  meet  Benvenuto 
Aa  you  came  up  the  stair  7 

FRA    BEBA3T1AN0. 

He  ran  against  me 
On  the  first  landing,  going  at  full  sliced ; 
Dressed  like  the  Spanish  captain  iu  a  play. 
With  hia  long  rapier  and  his  short  red  cloak. 
Wky  hurry  through  the  world  at  such  a  pace  ? 
Life  will  not  he  too  long. 

It  is  his  nature,  — 
A  restless  spirit,  that  consumes  itself 
With  useless  agitations.     He  o'erleaps 
The  goal  he  aims  at.     Patience  ia  a  plant 
That  grows  not  in  all  gardens.     You  are  made 
Of  quite  another  clay. 

FRA    SEBASTIANO. 

And  thank  God  for  it. 
And  now,  being  somewhat  rested,  I  will  tell  you 
Why  I  have  climbed  these  formidable  stairs. 
I  have  a  friend,  Francesco  Bemi,  here, 
A  very  charming  poet  and  companion, 
Who  greatly  honors  you  and  all  your  doings, 
And  you  must  sup  with  us. 


n 
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MICHAEI.   ANCELO. 

Not  I,  indeed, 
I  know  too  well  what  artists'  suppei-a  are. 
You  must  excuse  me. 

[fba  sebastiano. 

I  will  not  excuse  yon. 
You  need  repose  from  your  incessant  work  ; 
Some  recreation,  some  bright  hours  of  pleasure. 

MtCHASL   AKGBLO. 

To  me,  what  you  and  other  men  call  pleasure 
Is  only  pain.     Work  is  my  recreation, 
The  play  of  faculty ;  a  delight  like  that 
Which  a  bird  feels  in  flying,  or  a  fish 
In  darting  through  the  water,  —  nothing  more, 
I  cannot  go.     The  Sibylline  leaves  of  life 
Grow  precious  now,  when  only  few  remain. 
I  cannot  go.] 

FRA    SKBABTIAHO. 

Bemi,  perhaps,  will  read 
A  canto  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

That  is  another  reason  for  not  going. 
If  aught  is  tedious  and  intolerable. 
It  is  a  poet  reading  his  own  verses. 

FBA    SEBASTIANO. 

Bemi  thinks  somewhat  better  of  your  verses 
Than  you  of  his.     He  says  that  you  speak  things, 
And  other  poets  words.     So,  pray  you,  come. 

MICHAEL   ANCrCLO. 

If  it  were  now  the  Improvisatore, 

Lnigi  Pulci,  whom  I  used  to  hear 

With  Benvenuto,  in  the  streets  of  Florence, 

I  might  be  tempted.     I  was  younger  then. 

And  singing  in  the  open  air  was  pleasant. 


i 
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FRA  SEBASTIANO. 

Theru  is  a  Frenuhman  here,  named  Rabelais, 

Once  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  now  a  doctor, 

And  secretary  to  the  embassy : 

A  learned  man,  who  speaks  all  languages, 

And  wittiest  of  men ;  who  wrote  a  book 

Of  tbe  Adventures  of  Gargantua, 

So  full  of  strange  conceits  one  roara  with  laughter 

At  every  page ;  a  jovial  boon -com  pan  ion 

And  lover  of  much  wine.     He  too  is  coming. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Then  you  will  not  want  me,  who  am  not  witty. 
And  have  no  sense  of  mirth,  and  love  not  wine. 
I  should  be  like  a  dead  man  at  your  banquet. 
Why  should  I  seek  this  Frenchman,  Rabelais  ? 
And  wherefore  go  to  hear  Francesco  Berni, 
When  I  have  Dante  Alighieri  here, 
The  greatest  of  all  poets  ? 

FRA  BEBASIIANO. 

And  the  dullest ; 
And  only  to  be  read  in  episodes. 
His  day  is  past.     Petracca  Ls  our  poet. 

Petrarca  is  for  women  and  for  lovers. 

And  for  those  soft  Abati,  who  delight 

To  wander  down  long  garden  walks  In  summer, 

Tinkling  tlieir  little  sonnets  all  day  long. 

As  lap-dogs  do  their  bells. 


I  love  Petrarca. 
How  sweetly  of  his  absent  love  he  singa. 
When  journeying  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes ! 
"  I   seem   to   hear  her,  heaving   the   boughs  and 
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Aad  leaves  and  birds  lamenting,  and  the  waters 
Miirmujing  flee  along  the  verdant  herbage." 


Enough.     It  is  all  seeming,  and  no  being, 
If  jon  would  know  how  a  man  speaks  in  earnest, 
Bead  here  this  passage,  where  St.  Peter  thunders 
In  Paradise  against  degenerate  Popes 
And  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  till  all 
The  heaven  about  hiiu  blushes  like  a  sunset. 
I  beg  you  to  take  note  of  what  he  aaya 
About  the  Papal  seals,  for  that  concerns 
Your  ofBee  and  yourself, 

FEA  8EBA6TI4N0,  reading. 

Is  this  the  passage  ? 
"  Nor  I  be  made  the  figure  of  a  seal 
To  privileges  venal  and  mendacious ; 
"Whereat  I  often  redden  and  flash  with  fire ! "  ■ 

That  is  not  poetiy. 


What  is  it,  then  ? 

FRA   8EBA8TIASO. 

Vituperation  ;  gall  that  might  have  spirted 
From  Aretino's  pen, 

MICHABL   ANGELO. 

Name  not  that  man ! 
A  profiigate,  whom  your  Francesco  Eemi 
Desci'ibes  as  having  one  foot  in  the  brothel 
And  the  other  in  the  hospital ;  who  lives 
By  flattering  or  maligning,  as  best  serves 
His  purpose  at  the  time.     He  writes  to  me 
With  easy  arrogance  of  my  Last  Judgment, 
In  such  familiar  tone  that  one  would  say 
The  great  event  already  had  transpired, 


1 
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And  lie  was  present,  and  from  observation                               J 

Informed  me  )iow  the  picture  sliould  be  painted.                      1 

FRA   8EBASTIANO.                                                                               ^ 

What  unassuming,  unobtrusive  men 

These  critics  are  I     Now,  to  have  Aretino 

Aiming  Ms  shafts  at  you  brings  back  to  mind                         J 

The  Gascon  archers  in  the  square  of  Milan.                            ■ 

Shooting  their  arrows  at  Duke  Sforza'a  statue,                       1 

By  Leonardo,  and  tiie  foolish  rabble                                             1 

Of  envious  Florentines,  that  at  your  Daviil                                  ^ 

Threw  stones  at  night.     But  Aretino  praised  you.                     1 

MICUAEL   ANGELO. 

His  praises  were  ii-onical.     He  knows 

How  to  use  words  as  weapons,  and  to  wound 

While  seeming  to  defend.     But  look,  Bastiano,                        ■ 

See  how  the  setting  sun  lights  up  that  picture  I                        I 

My  portrMt  of  Vittoria  Colonna.                                     ^^J 

MICUAKL  AHGELO.]                                                   ^^H 

It  makes  her  look  as  she  will  look  hereafter,                  ^^H 

When  she  becomes  a  saint  I                                                 ^^\ 

[fRA   BKBASTtANO.] 

A  noble  woman ! 

MICHAEL   AKGBLO. 

Ah,  these  old  hands  can  fashion  fairer  shapes 

In  marble,  and  can  paint  diviner  pictures, 

■              Since  I  have  known  her. 

■                                                             FRA  BEBASTI.UiTO. 

B                                                      A  nd  you  like  this  picture ;                   . 

P              And  yet  it  is  in  oils,  which  you  detest.                                      J 

When  that  barbarian  Jan  Van  Eyck  discovered                     1 

The  use  of  oil  in  painting,  he  degraded                                    " 
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His  art  into  a  haodicraft,  and  made  it 

Sign-painting,  merely,  for  a  country  inn 

Or  waysiile  wine-shop.     'T  is  an  art  for  women,  I 

Or  for  such  leisurely  and  idle  people 

Aa  you  are,  Fra  Bastiano.     Nature  paints  not 

In  oils,  but  frescoes  the  great  dome  of  heaven 

With  sunsets,  and  the  lovely  forms  of  clouds 

And  flying  vapors. 


And  how  soon  they  faile  I 
Behold  yon  line  of  roofs  and  belfiies  painted 
Upon  the  golden  background  of  the  sliy. 
Like  a  Byzantine  picture,  op  a  portrait 
Of  Cimabue.     See  how  hard  the  outline. 
Sharp-cut  and  clear,  not  rounded  into  shadow. 
Yet  that  is  nature. 


She  is  always  right 
The  picture  that  approaches  sculpture  nearest 
Is  the  best  picture. 


Leonardo  thinks 
The  open  air  too  bright.     We  ought  to  paint 
As  if  the  sun  were  shining  through  a  mist. 
'T  is  easier  done  in  oil  than  in  distemper.] 

MICKAEL    ANGELO. 

Do  not  revive  again  the  old  dispute  ; 
I  have  an  excellent  memory  for  forgetting. 
But  I  still  feel  the  hurt.     Wounds  are  not  hea] 
By  the  unbending  of  the  bow  that  made  them. 

[fra  sebastiano. 
So  say  Petrarca  and  the  ancient  proverb. 

But  that  is  past.     Now  I  am  angry  with  you, 
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Not  that  you  paint  in  oils,  but  that,  grown  fat 
And  indolent,  you  do  not  paint  at  all. 


1 


Why  should  I  paint?     Why  should   I  toil  and 

sweat, 
Who  now  am  rich  enough  to  live  at  ease, 
And  take  my  pleasure  ? 

MICHAEL    ANGELO, 

When  Pope  Loo  died, 
He  who  had  been  so  lavish  of  the  wealth 

His  predecessors  left  him,  who  received 
A  basket  of  gold-pieees  every  morning. 
Which  every  night  was  empty,  left  behind 
ilardly  enough  to  pay  his  funeral. 

I  care  for  banquets,  not  for  fuueials. 
As  did  his  Holiness.     I  have  forbidden 
All  tapers  at  my  burial,  and  procession 
Of  priests  and  fiiara  and  monks ;  and  have  pro- 
vided 
The  cost  thereof  be  given  to  the  poor ! 

MICHAEL    ANGF.Hl. 

You  lia^-e  done  wisely,  but  of  that  I  speak  not.] 
Ghiberti  left  behind  him  wealth  and  children  ; 
But  who  to-day  would  know  that  he  had  lived, 
If  he  had  never  matte  those  gates  of  bronze 
In  the  old  Baptistery,  —  those  gates  of  bronze, 
Worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
His  wealth  is  scattered  to  the  winds ;  his  childi'en 
Are  long  since  dead  ;  but  those  celestial  gates 
Sarvive,  and  keep  his  name  and  memory  green. 


But  why  should  I  fatigue  myself?     I  think 
Tliat  all  things  it  is  possible  to  paint 
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^^^^1        Have  been  already  painted  ;  and  if  not,               ^^^^| 

^^^B         Why,  there  are  painters  in  the  world  at  preaenl^^^H 

Who  can  accomplish  more  in  two  short  mouths  ^^^^| 

Than  I  could  in  two  years  ;  so  it  is  well               ^^H 

That  some  one  is  contented  to  do  nothing,            ^^^| 

And  leave  the  field  to  others.                                 ^^^| 

6  blasphemer  1    ^^| 

Not  without  reason  do  the  people  call  you             ^^^| 

Sebastian  del  Fionibo,  for  the  lead                        ^^H 

Of  aU  the  Papal  bulls  is  heavy  upon  you,            ^^H 

^^H^         And  wraps  you  like  a  shroud.                                ^^^| 

^^^1                                                                Misoricordia !    ^^^| 

^^^H          Sharp  is  the  vinegar  of  sweet  wine,  and  sharp 

^^^H         The  words  you  speak,  because  the  heart  within 

^^H                 you                                                  , 

^^^H          Is  sweet  unto  the  core.                                                ^^^^H 

^^^P                                                        How  changed  you  are    ^^^| 

^^^           From  the  Sebastiano  I  once  knew,                       ^^H 

1                     When  poor,  laborious,  enuiloua  to  excel,              ^^^^| 

L                      You  strove  in  rivalry  with  Baldassare                   ^^^H 

^^^^          And  Raphael  Sanzio.                                             ^^^| 

^^^H                                                  Raphael  !s  dead              ^^^^| 

^^^H          He  is  but  dust  and  ashes  in  his  grave,                 ^^^^| 

^^^1           While  I  am  living  and  enjoying  life,                     ^^^| 

^^^1          And  so  am  victor.     One  Irve  Pope  is  worth        ^^^H 

^^^H          A  dozen  deatl  ones.                                                 ^^^H 

^^^1                                              Raphael  is  not  dead ;          ^^H 

^^^K          [He  doth  hut  sleep  ;  for  how  can  he  be  dead       ^^H 

^^^H         Who  lives  immorUl  in  the  hearts  of  men  ?          ^^H 
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He  only  drank  the  precious  wine  of  youth. 
The  outbreak  of  the  grapes,  before  the  vintage 
Was  trodden  to  bitterness  by  the  feet  of  men. 
Tlie  gods  have  given  him  sleep.]     We  never  were 
Nor  could  be  foes,  although  our  followers. 
Who  are  distorted  shadows  of  ourselves, 
Have  striven  to  make  us  so  ;  but  eaeh  one  worked 
Unconsciously  upon  the  other's  thought. 
Both  giving  and  receiving.     He  perchance 
Caught   strength   from  me,   and  I  some   greater 

sweetness 
And  tenderness  from  bis  more  gentle  nature. 
I  have  but  words  of  praise  and  admimtinn 
For  bis  great  genius  ;  and  the  world  is  fairer 
That  be  lived  in  it. 


We  at  least  are  friends ; 
So  come  with  me. 

UlCTUKL  AKOELO. 

No,  no ;  I  am  best  pleased 
When   I  'm   not   asked    to   banquets.       [I   liave 

reached 
A  time  of  life  when  daily  walks  are  shortened. 
And  even  the  houses  of  our  dearest  friends, 
That  used  to  be  so  near,  seem  far  away.] 

FRA    SEUASTIANO. 

Then  we  must  sup  without  you.     We  shall  laugh 
At  those  who  toil  for  fame,  and  make  their  lives 
A  tedious  martyrdom,  that  they  may  live 
A  little  longer  in  the  mouths  of  men  I 
And  so,  good-night. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 
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KcENE  II.  —  MiCHA£i.  Anoelo,  refummg  to  his  work. 
MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

How  will  men  speak  of  me  when  I  am  gone,  i 

When  all  this  colorless,  asA  life  is  ended,  I 

And  I  ain  duat?     They  will  remember  only  ^ 

The  wrinkled  forehead,  tlie  marred  countenance, 
The  rudeness  of  my  speech,  and  my  rough  man 

And  never  dream  that  underneath  them  all 

There  was  a  woman's  heart  of  tenderness  ; 

They  wiU  not  know  the  secret  of  my  life. 

Locked  up  in  silence,  or  but  vaguely  hinted 

In  uncouth  rhymes,  that  may  perchance  survive 

Some  little  space  in  memories  of  men  I 

Each  one  performs  his  life-work,  and  then  leaves 

it; 
Those  that  come  after  him  will  estimate 
His  influence  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived.^ 
March  10,  1873.] 


PALAZZO    BELVEDERE. 

TrnAu'a  xtadio.     A  painling  of  Danae  with  a  curtain  be/ore 
it.    Titian,  MiCBAia  Anoelo,  and  Giorgio  Yasabi. 


So  you  have  left  at  last  your  still  lagoons. 
Your  City  of  Silence  floating  in  the  sea, 
And  come  to  us  in  Rome. 

I  come  to  learn, 
But  I  have  come  too  late.     I  should  hare  seen 

1  fi£e  Appendix, 


r 
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Konie  in  my  youth,  when  all  my  mind  was  open 
To  new  impressions.     Our  Vasari  hero 
Leads  me  about,  a  blind  man,  groping  darkly 
Among  the  marvels  of  the  past.     I  touch  them, 
But  do  not  see  them. 


There  are  things  in  Rome 
That  one  might  walk  barefooted  here  from  Venice 
But  to  see  once,  and  then  to  die  content. 

I  must  confess  that  these  majestic  ruins 
Oppress  Die  with  their  gloom.     1  feel  as  one 
Who  in  the  twilight  stumbles  among  tombs, 
And   cannot    read    the    inscriptions    carved   upon 


I  felt  so  once ;  but  1  have  grown  familiar 
With  desolation,  and  it  has  become 
No  more  a  pain  to  me,  but  a  delight. 

I  could  not  live  here.     I  must  have  the  sea, 
And  the  sea-mist,  with  sunshine  interwoven 
Like  cloth  of  gold;  must  have  beneath  my  win- 
dows 

*  The  laughter  of  the  waves,  and  at  my  door 
'   Their  pattering  footsteps,  or  I  am  not  happy. 


1 


[Then  tell  me  of  your  city  in  the  sea. 
Paved  with  red  basalt  of  the  Pa<luan  hills. 
Tell  me  of  art  in  Venice.     Three  great  names,] 
Giorgione,  Titian,  and  the  Tintoretto, 
Slustrato  your  Venetian  school,  and  send 
A  challt'nge  to  the  w<)rld.     The  first  is  dead, 
,  But  Tintoretto  lives. 
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And  paints  with  fire. 
Sudden  and  splendid,  as  the  liglitning  paints 
The  cloudy  vault  of  heaven. 


Does  he  still  keep 
Above  his  door  the  arrogant  inscription 
That  once  was  painted  there,  —  "  The  color   ol 

Titian, 
With  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo"? 

TITIAH. 

Indeed,  I  know  not.     'T  was  a  fooliuh  boast, 
And  does  no  harm  to  any  but  himself. 
Perhaps  he  has  grown  wiser. 

MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

When  you  two 
Are  gone,  who  is  there  that  remains  behind 
To  seize  the  pencil  falling  fi'om  your  fingers  ? 


I 


Oh,  there  are  many  hands  upi'aised  already 

To  clutch  at  such  a  prize,  and  hardly  wait 

For  death  to  loose  your  grasp,  —  a  hundred  of 

them  : 
Schiavone,  Bouifazio,  Canipagnola, 
Moretto,  and  Moroni ;  who  can  count  them, 
Or  measure  their  ambition  ? 

[TITIAN. 

When  we  are  gone, 
The  generation  that  cqmes  after  us 
"Will  have  far    other    thoughts    than    ours.     Our 

Win  serve  to  build  their  palaces  or  tombs. 
They  will  possess  the  world  that  we  think  ours. 
And  fashion  it  far  otherwise. J 
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UlCHAEL    ANGELO. 

I  hear 
Your  son  Orazio  and  your  nephew  Marco 
Mentioned  with  honor. 

Ay,  brave  lads,  brave  lada. 
But  time  will  show.     There  is  a  youth  in  Venice, 
One  Paul  Cagliari,  called  the  Veronese, 
Still  a  mere  stripling,  but  of  such  rare  promise 
That  we  must  guard  our  laurels,  or  may  lose  them. 

MICHAEL     ANGELO. 

These  are  good  tidinga  ;  for  I  sometimes  fear 
That,  when  we  die,  with  us  all  art  will  die. 
'T  is  but  a  fanoy.     Nature  will  provide 
Others  to  take  our  places.     I  rejoice 
To  Bee  the  young  spring  forwai-d  in  the  race, 
Kager  as  we  were,  and  as  full  of  hope 
And  the  sublime  audacity  of  youth. 

Men  die  and  are  forgotten.     The  great  world 
Goes  on  the  same.     Among  tlie  myriads 
Of  men  that  live,  or  have  lived,  or  shall  live. 
What  is  a  single  life,  or  thine  or  mine. 
That    we  should  think  all  nature  would  stand  still 
If  we  were  gone  ?     We  must  make  room  for  oth- 
ers, 

MICHAEL    ANGELO.] 

And  now,  Maestro,  pray  unveil  your  pioture 
Of  Dauae,  of  which  I  hear  such  praise. 

TrriAN,  drawing  back  the  curiam. 
What  think  you? 

MICHAEL    AKGELO. 

That  Acrisius  did  well 


4 
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To  lock  sucli  beauty  in  a  brazen  tower. 
And  hide  it  from  all  eyes. 

TITIAN, 

The  model  truly 
Was  beautiful. 


MIOUAKL    1 

And  more,  that  you  were  present, 
And  saw  the  showery  Jove  fi-om  high  Olynipua 
Descend  in  all  his  si>lendor. 

From  your  lips 
Such  words  are  full  of  sweetness. 

You  have  eaught 
These  golden  hues  from  your  Venetian  sunsets. 

Possibly. 

MlCUAtl     ANGELO. 

Or  from  sunshine  through  a  shower 
On  the  lagoons,  or  the  broad  Adriatic. 
[Nature  reveals  herself  in  all  our  arts. 
The  pavements  and  the  palaces  of  cities 
Hint  at  the  nature  of  the  neighboring  hilla. 
Ked  lavas  from  the  Euganean  quarries 
Of  Padua  pave  your  streets ;  your  palaces 
Are  the  white  stones  of  Istria,  and  gleam 
Keflected  in  your  waters  and  your  pictures. 
And  thus  the  works  of  every  artist  show 
Something  of  his  surroundinga  and  his  habits. 
The  uttermost  that  can  be  reached  by  color] 
Is  here  accomplished.     Warmth   and    light    anj 


Mingle  together-     Never  yet  was  flesh 
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Painted  by  hand  of  artist,  dead  or  living, 
With  such  divine  perfection. 

I  am  grateful 
For  so  much  praise  from  you,  who  are  a  master ; 
While   mostly  those  who  praiae   and  those   who 

blame 
Know  nothing  of  the  matter,  so  that  mainly 
Their  censure  sounds  like  praise,  their  praise  like 


4 


Wonderful  I  wonderful  \     The  charm  of  color 
Fascinates  me  the  moie  that  in  myself 
The  gift  is  wanting.     I  am  not  a  painter. 


Mesaer  Michele,  all  the  arts  are  yours, 

Not  one  alone ;  and  therefore  I  may  venture 

To  put  a  question  to  you. 

Well,  speak  on. 


Two  nephews  of  the  Cardinal  Famese 
Have  made  me  umpire  in  dispute  between  them 
Wliioh  is  the  greater  of  the  sister  arts. 
Painting  or  sculptm-e.     Solve  for  me  the  doubt. 

MICHAEL     ANGELO. 

Seulptore  and  painting  have  a  common  goal. 
And  whosoever  would  attain  to  it, 
Whichever  path  he  take,  will  find  that  goal 
Equally  hard  to  reach, 

OIOROIO. 

No  doubt,  no  doubt : 
I  But  you  evade  the  question. 
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When  I  stand 
In  presence  of  this  picture,  I  concede 
That  painting  has  attained  its  uttermost ; 
But  in  the  presence  of  my  sculptured  figures 
I  feel  that  my  conception  soars  beyond 
All  limit  I  tave  reached. 

GIORGIO. 

You  still  evade  me. 


Giorgio  Vasari,  I  have  often  said 
That  I  account  that  painting  as  the  be^t 
Which  most  resembles  sculpture.     Here  before  us 
We  have  the  proof.     Behold  these  rounded  limbs  I 
How  from  the  canvas  they  detach  themselves, 
Till  tliey  deceive  the  eye,  and  one  would  say, 
It  is  a  statue  with  a  screen  behind  it ! 

TrnAN. 
Signori,  pardon  me ;  but  all  such  questions 
Seem  to  me  idle. 

MICH  A  El     ANGELO. 

Idle  as  the  wind. 
And  now.  Maestro,  T  will  say  onee  more 
IIow  admirable  I  esteem  your  work. 
And  leave  you,  without  further  interruption. 

TITIAN, 

Your  friendly  visit  hath  much  honored  mo. 

aiOKGIO. 

li^rewell. 


ANGELO  to  GIORGIO,  going  Out. 

If  the  Venetian  painters  knew 
much  of  drawing  as  of  color. 
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They  would  indeed  work  miracles  in  art. 
And  the  world  see  what  it  bath  never  seen. 
JanaOTji  14,  1S74.] 


FALAZZO   CBSA&nn. 

Scene   I.  —  Vittoria  Coloksa,  tecded   ii. 
Julia  Gosiaga,  standing  near 

It  grievcB  me  that  I  find  you  still  so 
And  suffering. 


No,  not  suffering :  only  dying. 
Death  is  the  chillness  that  precedes  the  dawn ; 
We  shudder  for  a  moment,  then  awake 
In  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  other  life. 
I  iim  a  shadow,  merely,  and  these  hands, 
These  cheeks,  these  eyes,  these  tresses  that  my  ImB- 

liand 
Once  thought  so  beautiful,  and  I  was  proud  of 
Because  he  thought  tliem  so,  are  faded  quite,  — 
All  beauty  gone  from  them. 

All,  no,  not  that. 
Paler  you  are,  but  not  less  beautifid, 
VITTORIA,  folding  her  hands. 
O  gentle  spirit,  unto  the  third  circle 
Of  heaven  among  the  blessed  souls  ascended, 
Who  living  for  the  faith  .and  dying  for  it, 
Have  gone  to  their  reward,  I  do  not  mourn 
For  thee  as  being  dead,  but  for  myself 
That  I  am  still  alive.     A  little  longer 


1 


p                      ^ 
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Hare  patience  with  me,  and  if  I  am  wanting         ^^^^H 

To  thy  well-being  as  thou  art  to  mine,                    ^^^| 

Have  patience  ;  I  will  come  to  thee  ere  long.           ^^^ 

.                     Do  not  give  way  to  these  foreboding  thoughts.                    1 

1                                                                                           -SCORIA. 

1                   Hand  me  the  mirror.     I  would  fain  behold 

1                   What  change  comes  o'er  our   features   wlien  we 

F                                die. 

Tbank  you.     And  now  sit  down  beanie  me  here.] 

How  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  to-day, 

Above  all  other  days,  and  at  the  hour 

When  most  I  need  you. 

Do  you  ever  need  me  ? 

nTTOBIA. 

Always,  and  most  of  all  to-day  and  now. 

Do  you  remember,  Julia,  when  we  walked. 

One  afternoon,  upon  the  castle  terrace 

At  Ischia,  on  the  day  before  you  left  me? 

Well  I  remember  ;  but  it  seems  to  me                    ^^^H 

Something  unreal  that  has  never  been,                   '  ^^^^| 

Something  tliat  I  have  i-ead  of  in  a  book,                 ^^^^ 

Or  heard  of  some  one  ebe. 

Ten  years  and  more 

Have  passed   since  then ;  and  many  things  have 

happened 

In  those  ten  years,  and  many  friends  have  died : 

Marco  Flaminio,  whom  we  all  admired 

And  loved  as  our  Catullus ;  dear  Valdesso, 

The  noble  champion  of  free  thought  and  speech : 

And  Cardinal  Ippolito,  your  friend. 

^ 
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Oh,  do  not  speak  of  him  !     His  audden  death 

r               O'ercomes  me  now,  as  it  o'ercame  me  tlies. 

]jet  me  forget  it ;  for  my  memoiy 

Serves  me  too  often  as  an  unkind  friend, 

And  I  remember  things  I  would  forget, 

While  I  forget  tlie  things  I  would  remember. 

Forgive  me  ;  I  will  apeak  of  him  no  more. 

^ 

The  good  Fra  Bernardmo  has  departed, 

H 

1                Has  fled  from  Italy,  and  crossed  the  Alps, 

^ 

1              Fearing  Caraffa's  wrath,  because  he  taught 

\ 

1              That  He  who  made  us  all  without  our  help 

1              Could  also  save  us  without  aid  of  ours. 

Ken€e  of  France,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara, 

1 

That  Lily  of  the  Loire,  is  liowed  by  winds 

That  blow  from  Rome  ;  Olympia  Morata 

Banished  from  oourt  because  of  this  new  doctrine. 

Therefore  be  cautious.     Keep  youi-  secret  thought 

Locked  in  your  breast. 

I  will  be  very  prudent. 

1 

But  speak  no  more,  I  pray  ;  it  wearies  you. 

^ 

Yes,  I  am  very  weary.     Read  to  me.                               | 

■ 

Most  willingly.     What  shall  I  read  ? 

^ 

Petrarca's 

Triumph  of  Death.     The  booh  lies  on  the  table, 

j 

Beside  the  casket  there.     Read  where  you  find 

1 

^^^    The  leaf  turned  down.     'T  was  there  I  left  off 

^^ft              reading. 

1 
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"  Not  as  B,  flame  tliat  by  some  force  is  spent. 
But  one  that  of  itself  consumeth  quite, 
Departed  hence  in  peace  the  soul  conteut, 
In  fashion  of  a  soft  and  lucent  light 

Wboae  natriment  by  slow  gradation  goes. 
Keeping  until  the  end  its  lustre  bright. 
Not  pale,  but  whiter  than  the  sheet  of  anowa 
That  without  wind  on  some  fair  hill- top  lies, 
Her  weary  body  seemed  to  find  repose- 
Like  a  sweet  slumber  in  her  lovely  eyes, 
When  now  the  spirit  was  no  longer  thefe. 
Was  what  is  dying  called  by  the  unwise. 
E'en  Death  itself  in  her  fair  face  seemed  fair." 

Is  it  of  Laura  that  he  here  is  speaking?  — 
She  doth  not  answer,  yet  is  not  asleep ; 
Her  eyes  are  full  of  light  and  fixed   on  some- 
thing 
Above  her  in  the  air.     I  can  see  naught 
Except  the  painted  angels  on  the  ceiling. 
Vittoria !  speak  I     What  is  it  ?     Answer  me !  — 
She  only  smiles,  and  stretches  out  her  hands. 

[TAe  mrror  falls  and  breaks. 


I 


Call  my  confeSsor !  — 

Not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  ! 

Pescara  I  my  Pescara !  [Dies. 

Holy  Virgin ! 
Her  body  sinks  together,  —  she  is  dead  ! 

[Kneels,  and  hides  her  face  in  Vittoria's  lap 
December  8,  187a.] 
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Scene  II.  —  JuiiA  Gonzaoa,  Michaei.  Akgblo. 
Hush  \  make  uo  noise. 


^ 


Then  she  is  dead  ! 

Alas  I  yes,  she  ia  dead  ! 
Even  death  itself  m  her  fair  fa<>«  seems  fair. 

How  wonderful  1  The  light  upon  her  face 
Shines  from  the  windows  of  another  world. 
Saints  only  have  au<;h  faces.  Holy  Angela ! 
Bear  her  like  sainted  Catherine  to  her  rest ! ' 

[Kitsei  ViUoria'i  Jnnrf.] 
r  13,  1873.] 


Fanmll,  Titbjiiit,  «ou 
Tliau  pattern  ut  all  perl 
PiinwsU  forsier  I  I  an 
With  d»t«,  from  irhon 
Kor  biding-pJiMie '-    Tn^: 
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PART    THIRD. 


MONOLOGUE. 
Maetllo  de'  Conri.     A  room  in  Michael  Anqelo's  house. 
:iiAXL    AiKJELO,  ctandiag  he/ore  a   model  of  St.  Peter's 
NtcaAlX   ASGELO. 

Better  than  thou  I  cannot,  Bmneileschi, 
And  less  than  thou  I  will  not  t     If  the  thought 
Could,  like  a  windlass,  lift  the  ]>oiiderous  stones 
And  awing  them  to  their  places  ;  if  a  breath 
Could  blow  this  rounded  dome  into  the  air. 
As  if  it  were  a  bnbble,  and  these  statues 
Spring  at  a  signal  to  tlieir  sacred  stations, 
As  sentinels  mount  giiard  upon  a  wall. 
Then  were  my  task  completed.     Now,  alas ! 
Nauglit  am  I  hut  a  Saint  Sebaldus.  holding 
Upon  his  hand  the  model  of  a  cliurcli. 
As  German  artists  paint  him ;  and  what  years, 
What  weary  years,  must  drag  themselves  along. 
Ere  this  be  turned  to  stone  !     What  hindrances 
Must  block  the  way ;  what  idle  interferences 
Of  Cardinals  and  Canons  of  St.  Peter's, 
Who  nothing  know  of  art  beyond  the  color 
Of  cloaks  and  stockings,  nor  of  any  building 
Save  that  of  their  own  fortunes  I   And  what  then  ? 
I  must  then  the  short^coming  of  my  means 
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Piece  out  by  stepping  forward,  as  the  Spartao 
Was  told  to  add  a  step  to  hia  short  sword. 

[A  pnuse. 
And  is  Fra  Bastian  dead  ?     Is  all  that  light 
Gone  out?  that  simsLine  darkened?  all  that  muaic 
And  merriment,  that  used  to  make  oiu-  lives 
Less  melancholy,  swallowed  up  in  silence 
Like  madrigals  sung  in  the  street  at  night 
By  passing  revellers  ?    [It  is  strange  indeed 
That  he  should  die  before  me.     'T  ia  against 
The  laws  of  uatui-e  that  the  young  shoiUd  die, 
And  the  old  live ;  unless  it  be  that  some 
Have  long  been  dead  who  think  themselves  alive. 
Because  not  buried,]    Well,  what  matters  it. 
Since  now  that  greater  light,  that  was  my  sun, 
Is  set,  and  all  im  darkness,  all  is  darkness ! 
Death's  lightnings  strike  to  right  and  left  of  me. 
And,  like  a  ruined  wall,  the  world  around  me 
Cnimbles  away,  and  I  am  left  alone. 
I   have   no    friends,   and   want   none.     My   own 

thoughts 
Are  now  ray  sole  companions,  —  thoughts  oE  her, 
Tliat  like  a  benediction  from  the  skies 
Come  to  me  in  my  solitude  and  soothe  me. 
When  men  are  olil,  the  incessant  tliought  of  Death 
Follows  them  like  their  shadow ;  sits  with  them 
At  every  meal ;  sleeps  with  them  when  they  sleep : 
And  when  they  wake  already  is  awake, 
And  standing  by  their  bedside.     Then,  what  folly 
It  is  in  us  to  make  .in  enemy 
Of  this  imjwrtunate  follower,  not  a  friend  ! 
To  me  a  frieud,  and  not  an  enemy. 
Has  he  become  since  all  my  friends  are  dead. 
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II. 

VIGNA   DI  PAPA  GltTLIO. 

ScEKB  I.  —  Pope  Juuus  IK.  gealed  by  the  Fountain  of  Acqua 
Vergine,  surrounded  ly  Cardmali. 

Tell  me,  why  is  it  ye  are  tliaeontent, 
You,  Cardinal^  Salviati  and  Marcello, 
With  Miehael  Angelo?     What  has  he  done, 
Or  left  tindoim,  that  ye  ai'e  set  against  him? 
When  one  Pope  dies,  another  is  soon  made ; 
And  I  can  make  a  dozen  Cardinals, 
But  cannot  make  one  Michael  Angelo. 

CARDINAL,  SALVIATI. 

Your  Holiness,  we  are  not  set  against  him ; 
We  hut  deplore  his  incapacity. 
He  is  too  old. 

jnuca. 
Yon,  Cardinal  Salviati, 
Are  an  old  man.     Are  you  incapable  ? 
'T  ia  the  old  ox  that  draws  the  straightest  furrow. 


Your  Holiness  remembers  he  was  charged 
With  the  repairs  upon  St.  Mary's  bridge  ; 
Made  cofferdams,  and  heaped  up  load  on  load 
Of  timber  and  travertine ;  and  yet  for  years 
The  bi-idge  remained  unGniahed,  till  we  gave  it 
To  Baecio  Bigio. 


Always  Baecio  Bigio ! 
Is  there  no  other  architect  on  earth  ? 
Was  it  not  he  that  sometime  had  in  charge 
The  harbor  of  Ancona? 
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Ay,  the  same. 

Then  let  me  tell  you  that  your  Baccio  Bigio 

Did  greater  damage  in  a  single  day 

To  that  fair  harbor  thaii  the  sea  had  done 

Or  would  do  in  ten  years.     And  him  you  think 

To  put  in  place  of  Michael  Augelo, 

In  building  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter ! 

The  ass  that  thinks  himself  a  stag  discovers 

His  error  whtin  he  comes  to  leap  the  ditch. 


He  does  not  build  ;  he  ~\mi  demolishes 
The  labors  of  Bramante  and  San  Oallo. 

Only  to  build  more  grandly. 

CARDINAL    MARCKI.LO. 

But  time  passes : 
Tear  after  year  goes  by,  and  yet  tlie  work 
Is  not  completed.     Micliael  Angelo 
Is  a  great  sculptor,  but  no  architect. 
His  plans  are  faulty. 

I  have  seen  bis  model, 
And   have    approved   it.      But  here    comes   the 

artist. 
Beware  of  him.     He  may  make  Persians  of  you, 
To  carry  burdens  on  your  backs  forever. 
Mardt  16,  1872.] 


\ 


^ 
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Scene  U.  —  The  same:  Micbael  Ajjgf.lo. 

Come  forward,  dear  Maestro.      In  these  gai-dens     J 

■ 

AU  ceremonies  of  our  court  are  banished.                  " 

^ 

Sit  down  beside  me  here. 

mcHAEi.  ANOBLO,  miAng  down. 

How  graciously 

1 

Your  Holiness  commiserates  old  age                        J 

■ 

And  its  infii'mities  !                                                    1 

■ 

JULIUS.                                                        \ 

H 

Say  its  privileges. 

Art  I  respect.     The  building  of  this  palace 

1                   And  laying  out  of  these  pleasant  garden  walks 

1                  Are  my  delight,  [and  if  I  have  not  asked 

1                  Your  aid  in  this,  it  is  that  I  forbear 

1                   To  lay  new  burdens  on  you  at  an  ag;e 

When  you  need  rest.]    Here  I  escape  from  Rome 

To  be  at  peace.     The  tumult  of  the  city 

Scarce  reaches  here. 

MICHAEL    ANGEIX). 

How  beautiful  it- is. 

And  quiet  almost  as  a  hermitage  ! 

1                     We  live  as  hermits  here  ;  and  from  these  heights 

1                   O'erlook  all  Rome  and  see  the  yeUow  Tiber 

^ 

'                      Cleaving  in  twain  the  city,  like  a  sword,                  -J 

■ 

As  far  below  there  as  St.  Mary's  bridge.               '1 

■ 

What  think  you  of  that  bridge  ?                                  1 

^ 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

I  would  advise 

L                      Your  Holiness  not  to  cross  it,  or  not  often  ; 

ft                     It  is  not  safe. 

1 

E 
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It  was  repaired  of  late. 

MICUABL    AXGELD. 

Some  morning  you  will  look  for  it  ia  vain ; 
It  will  be  gone.  The  current  of  the  river 
Ib  undermining  it. 

JTJLIUS. 

But  you  repaired  it. 


I  strengthened  all  its  piers,  and  paved  ita  road 
With  travertine.     He  who  came  after  me 
Removed  the  stone  and  sold  it,  and  filled  in 
The  spaee  with  gravel. 

Cardinal  Salviati 
And  Cardinal  Marcello,  do  you  listen  ? 
This  is  your  famous  Nanni  Baeeio  Eigio. 

There  is  some  mystery  here.     These  Cardinala 
Stand  lowering  at  me  with  unfriendly  eyes. 

Now  let  U8  oome'to  what  concerns  ua  more 

Than   bridge  or   gardens.     Some   complaints  are 

made 
Concerning  the  Three  Chapels  in  St.  Peter's ; 
Certain  supposed  defects  or  imperfections, 
You  doubtless  can  explain. 


This  is  no  longer 
The  golden  j^g  of  art.     Men  have  become 
Iconoclasts  and  critics.     They  delight  not 
In  what  an  ai-tist  does,  but  set  themselves 
To  censure  what  they  do  not  comprehend. 
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You  will  not  see  them  bearing  a  Majiloana 
Of  Cimabue  to  the  church  in  triumph, 
Bat  tearing  down  the  statue  of  a  Pope 
To  cast  it  into  cannon.      Who  are  they 
That  bring  eomphunts  gainst  me  ? 

JfUCB. 

Deputies 

Of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  they  complain 
Of  insufficient  light  in  the  Three  Chapels.^ 

MICHAEL    ANGEIO. 

Your  Holiness,  the  insufficient  light 

la  somewhere  else,  and  not  in  the  Tiiree  Chapels- 

Who  are  the  deputies  that  make  complaint  ? 

The  Cardinals  Salviati  and  Marcello, 
Here  present. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO,  Toing. 

With  permission,  Monsignori, 
What  is  it  ye  complain  of  ? 


We  regret 
Yon  have  departed  from  Bramaote's  plan. 
And  from  San  Gallo's. 

MICHAEL    ASGELO. 

Since  the  ancient  time 
No  greater  architect  has  lived  on  earth 
Than  Lazzari  Bramanto.     Ilis  design, 
Without  confusion,  simple,  clear,  well-lighted. 


HeOliI,! 


Id  fltory  Df  ApflUw 
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Ments  all  praise,  and  to  depart  from  it 
Would  be  departing  from  the  truth.     Sau  Gallo, 
Building  about  with  columns,  took  all  light 
Out  of  this  plan  ;  left  in  the  choir  dark  corners 
For  infinite  ribaldries,  and  lurking  places 
For  rogues  and  robbers  ;  so  that  when  the  church 
Was  shut  at  night,  not  five  and  twenty  men 
Could  find  them  out.     It  was  San  Gallo,  then, 
[That  left  the  church  in  darkuess,  and  not  I. 


ixcuse  me  ;  but  in  each  of  the  Three  Chapels 
B  but  a  single  wiudow. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Monsignore, 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  in  the  vaulting 
l^bove  there  are  to  go  three  other  windows. 


MICJIAF.L    ANGELO, 

FI  neither  am  obliged,  nor  will  I  be, 
To  tell  your  Eminence  or  any  other 
Wliat  I  intend  or  ought  to  do.     Your  office 
Is  to  provide  the  means,  and  see  that  thieves 

t  Do  not  lay  hands  upon  tliem.     The  designs 
Ifust  all  be  left  to  me. 


Sir  arehitect, 
n  do  foi^et  yourself,  to  speak  thus  rudely 
Q  presence  of  hia  Holiness,  and  to  us 
Tio  are  his  Cardinals. 

UiCHAEL  ANOELO,  putting  an  his  hat. 
I  do  not  forget 
I  am  descended  from  the  Counts  Canoti^sa, 
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Linked  with  the  Imperial  line,  and  with  Matilda, 
Who  gave  the  Church  Samt  Peter's  Patriuiony. 
I,  too,  am  proud  to  give  luito  the  Church 
The  labor  of  these  hands,  and  what  of  life 
Remains  to  me.     [My  father  Buonarotti 
Was  Podesti  of  Chiusi  and  Caprese. 
I  am  not  used  to  have  men  speak  to  me 
Aa  if  I  were  a  mason,  hired  to  build 
A  garden  wall,  and  paid  on  Saturdays 
So  much  an  hour.] 

CABWNAi,  BALViATi,  aside. 

No  wonder  that  Pope  Clement 
Never  sat  down  in  presence  of  this  man. 
Lest  he  should  do  the  same ;   and  always  bade 

Put  on  hia  liat,  lest  he  unasked  should  do  it  1 


.   ANGELO. 

If  any  one  conld  die  of  grief  and  shame, 
I  should.     This  labor  was  imposed  upon  me  ; 
I  did  not  seek  it ;  and  if  I  assumed  it, 
'T  was  not  for  love  of  fame  or  love  of  gain. 
But  for  the  love  of  God.     Perhaps  old  age 
Deceived  me,  or  self-interest,  or  ambition  ; 
I  may  be  doing  harm  instead  of  good. 
Therefore,  1  pray  your  Holiness,  release  me  ; 
Take  off  from  me  the  burden  of  this  work  ; 
Let  me  go  back  to  Florence. 

JO  LIDS. 

Never,  never. 
While  I  am  living. 

Doth  your  Holiness 
Remember  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  say 
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Of  the  inevitable  time,  when  those 
Who  look  out  of  the  windows  shall  be  darkened, 
And  the  ahnond-tree  shall  flourish  ? 


Ecclesiastes. 

MICHAEL   / 

And  the  gra^ shopper 
Shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail. 
Because  man  gocth  unto  his  long  home. 
Vanity  of  Vanities,  saith  the  Preacher  ;  all 
Is  vanity. 

Ah,  were  to  do  a  thing 
As  easy  as  to  dream  of  doing  it. 
We  should  not  want  for  artists.     But  the  men 
Who  carry  out  in  act  their  great  designs 
Are  few  in  number ;  aye,  they  may  be  counted 
Upon  the  fingers  of  this  hand.     Your  place 
Is  at  St  Peter's, 


1 


I  have  had  my  dream, 
And  cannot  carry  out  my  great  conception, 
And  put  it  into  act. 

JitLrrs. 

Then  whocan<loit? 
You  would  but  leave  it  to  some  Baccio  Bigio 
To  mangle  and  deface. 


Rather  than  that, 
I  will  still  bear  the  burden  on  my  shoulders 
A  little  longer.     [If  your  Holiness 
L'Will  keep  the  world  in  order,  and  will  leave 
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The  building  o£  the  church  to  me,  the  work 
Will  go  on  better  for  it.]      Holy  Father, 
If  all  the  labors  that  I  have  endured. 
And  shall  endure,  advantage  not  my  soul, 
I  am  but  losing  time. 
JUiJUS,  laying  hk  hands  on  michakl  angelo'b  shouiders. 
You  will  be  gainer 
Both  for  your  soul  and  body. 

MIGTIAEL    ANGELO, 

[Not  events 
Exasperate  rae,  but  tlie  funest  concluaiona 
I  draw  from  these  events ;  the  sure  decline 
Of  art,  and  all  the  meaning  of  that  word ; 
All  that  embellishoa  and  sweetens  life, 
And  lifts  it  from  the  level  of  low  cares 
Into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  beauty ; 
The  faith  in  the  Ideal ;  the  inspiration 
That  made  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Seville 
Say,  "  Let  us  build,  so  that  all  men  hereafter 
Will  say  that  we  were  madmen."]     Holy  Father, 
I  beg  permission  to  retire  from  here. 

Go  ;  and  my  benediction  be  upon  you. 

Scene  III.  —  Pope  .TtiLica  and  the  Cardinals. 
jDLiua. 
My  Cardinals,  this  Michael  Angelo 
Must  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  common  mason. 
He  comes  of  noble  blood,  and  for  his  crest 
Bears   two  bull's  horns ;   and    he   has  given   us 

proof 
That  he  can  toss  with  them.     From  this  day  forth 
Unto  the  end  of  time,  let  no  man  utter 
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The  name  of  Baceio  Bigio  in  my  presence. 
All  great  achievements  are  the  natural  fruits 
Of  a  great  character.     As  trees  bear  not 
Their  fruits  of  the  same  size  and  quality, 
But  each  one  in  its  kind  with  equal  ease, 
So  are  great  deeds  as  natural  to  great  men 
As  mean  things  are  to  small  ones.     By  his  work 
We  know  the  master.     Let  ns  not  perplex  him. 
Mardi  18,  1872,] 

in. 

BINDO    ALTOVm. 

A  street  in  Rome.     Bmno  Altoviti,  standing  at  the  door  oj 

ha  house.     Michael  Angelo,  passing. 

BINDO, 

Good-moming,  Mesaer  Michael  Angelo  I 


Good-inoruiug,  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti  I 
What  brings  you  forth  so  early  ? 

UICHAEL   AUGELO. 

The  same  rea 
That  beeps  you  standing  sentinel  at  your  door, 
Tlie  air  of  this  delicious  summer  morning. 
What  news  have  you  from  Florence  ? 

Nothing  m 
The  game  old  tale  of  violence  and  wrong. 
Since  the  disastrous  day  at  Monte  Murlo, 
When  in  procession,  through  San  Gallo's  gate, 
Bareheaded,  clothed  in  r^s,  on  sorry  steeds, 
Philippe  Strozzi  and  the  good  Valori 
Amid  the  shouts  of  an  ungrateful  people. 
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Were  led  as  prisoners  down  the  Btreeta  of  FIoin 

enee, 
Hope  is  no  more,  and  liberty  no  more. 
Duke  Cosimo,  the  tyrant,  reigns  supreme. 

MICHAEL   AKGELO. 

Florence  is  dead  :  her  houses  are  but  tombs ; 

Silence  and  solitude  are  in  her  streets. 

Ah  yes ;  and  often  I  repeat  the  words 
You  wrote  upon  your  statue  of  the  Night, 
There  in  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo : 
"  Grateful  to  me  is  sleep ;  to  be  of  stone 
More   gi'atefnl,  while  the  wrong  and  shame  en- 
dure ; 
To  see  not,  feel  not,  is  a  benediction  ; 
Therefore  awake  me  not;  oh,  speak  in  whispers." 


Ah,  Messer  Bindo,  the  ealamities. 

The  fallen  fortunes,  and  the  desolation 

Of  Florence  are  to  me  a  tragedy 

Deeper  than  words,  and  darker  than  despair. 

I,  who  have  worshipped  freedom  from  my  cradle, 

Have  loved  her  with  the  passion  of  a  lover, 

And  clothed  her  with  all  lovely  attributes 

That  the  imagination  can  conceive, 

Or  the  heait  conjure  up,  now  see  her  deail, 

And  trodden  in  the  dust  beneath  the  feet 

Of  an  adventurer  !     It  is  a  grief 

Too  great  for  me  to  bear  in  my  old  age. 

I  say  no  news  from  Florence  :  I  am  wrong, 
For  Benvenuto  writes  that  he  is  coming 
To  be  my  guest  in  Konie. 
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Those  are  good  tidings. 
He  hath  been  many  years  away  from  us. 

Pray  you,  come  in. 

MICHAEL    ASGELO. 

I  have  not  time  to  stay, 
And  yet  I  will,     I  see  from  here  your  house 
Is  filled  with  works  of  art.     That  hust  in  bi-onze 
Is  of  yourself.     Tell  me,  who  is  the  master 
That  works  in  such  an  admirable  way, 
And  with  such  power  and  feeling  ? 

Benvenuto. 


Ah  ?     Benvenuto  ?     'T  is  a  masterpiece  ! 

It  pleases  me  as  much,  and  even  more, 

Than  the  antiques  about  it ;  and  yet  they 

Are  of  the  best  one  sees.     But  you  have  placed  it 

By  far  too  high.     The  light  comes  from  below, 

And  injures  the  expression.     Were  these  windows 

Above  and  not  l^neath  it,  then  indeed 

It  would  maintain  its  own  among  these  works 

0£  the  old  masters,  noble  as  tbey  are. 

I  will  go  in  and  study  it  more  closely. 

I  always  prophesied  that  Benvenuto, 

With  all  his  foUies  and  fantastic  ways, 

Would  show  his  genius  in  some  work  of  art 

That  would  amaze  the  world,  and  be  a  challenge 

Unto  all  other  artists  of  his  time. 

[They  go  in. 
Jmaua-s  20,  lgT4.] 


' 
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^                                              ..                                       ■ 

^^^F                                           IN  THE  COLISEUU.                                 ^^^| 

^^H                     Michael  Angklo  ami  Tojuaso  de'  Cavaueri.)          ^^^| 

M                     What  Jo  you  here  alone,  Messer  Micbele  ?              ^^| 

I  come  to  learn.                                                          ^H 

You  are  already  master,            ^^^H 
And  teach  all  other  men.                                           ^^^ 

MICHAEL    ABGELO. 

[Nay,  I  know  nothing 

Not  even  my  own  ignorance,  aa  some 
Philosopher  hath  said.]    I  am  a  school-hoy 
Who  hath  not  learned  his  lesson,  and  who  Btands 
Ashamed  and  silent  in  the  awful  presence 
Of  the  great  master  of  antiquity 
Who  built  these  walls  cyclopean. 

Oaudentius     ^^H 
His  name  was,  I  remember.     His  reward               ^^^| 
Was  to  be  thrown  alive  to  the  wild  beasts              ^^H 
Here  where  we  now  are  standing.                                        1 

IiUe  tales. 

But  yon  are  greater  than  Gaudentius  was, 
And  your  work  nobler. 

Silence,  I  beseech  you. 

'  Mr.  LongteDow  appears  to  haVE  heatated  between  the  nso  of  this  Dhgf 
acterhitl«Kem»Da  the  use  ot  Vaeari,  whowna™  OQ.^ur»  in  «p.rt  rf  the 
dlalpgoeintheminowript. 
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CAVALIBRI. 

Tradition  says  that  fifteen  thousand  men 
Were  toiling  for  ten  years  incessantly 
Upon  this  amphitheatre. 


Behold 
How  wonderful  it  ia  I     The  queen  of  flowers. 
The  marble  i-ose  of  Rome  I     Its  [tetala  torn 
By  wind  and  rain  of  thrice  five  hundi'ed  years ; 
Its  mossy  sheath  half  rent  away,  and  sold 
To  ornament  our  palaces  and  churches. 
Or  to  be  trodd(<n  under  feet  of  man 
TJiKia  the  Tiber's  bank  ;  yet  what  remains 
Still  opening  its  fair  bosom  to  the  sun. 
And  to  the  constellations  that  at  night 
Hang  poised  above  it  lilie  a  swarm  of  bees. 

The  rose  of  Rome,  but  not  of  Paradise  ; 
Not  the  white  rose  our  Tuscnn  poet  saw, 
With  saints   for   petals.^     When    this  rose   was 

perfect 
Its  hundred  thousand  petals  were  not  saints, 
But  senators  in  tlieir  Thessalian  caps. 
And  all  the  roaring  populace  of  Rome  ; 
And  even  an  Empress  and  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
Who  came  to  see  the  gladiators  die, 
Cotdd  not  give  sweetness  to  a  rose  like  this. 

HICKABL    AMCELO. 

I  spake  not  of  its  uses,  but  its  beauty. 
The  sand  beneath  our  feet  is  saturate 


1 
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Witk  blood  of  martyrs ;  and  these  rifted  stones 
Are  awful  witnesses  against  a  people 
Whose  pleasure  was  the  pain  of  dying  men. 


Tomaso  Cavalieri,  on  my  word, 

You  should  have  been  a  preacher,  not  a  painter  1 

Think  you  that  1  approve  such  cruelties. 

Because  I  marvel  at  the  architects 

Who  biiilt  these  wads,   and  curved  these  noble 

arches  ?  ^ 
Oh,  I  am  put  to  shame,  when  I  consider 
How  mean   onr  work   is,   when  *  compared   with 

theirs  I 
[Look  at  these  walls  about  us  and  above  us  I 
They  have  been  shaken  by  earthquakes,  have  been 

made 
A  fortress,  and  been  battered  by  long  sieges  ; 
The  iron  clamps,  tliat  held  the  stones  together. 
Have  been  wrenched  from  them ;  but  they  stand 

erect 
And  firm,  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  and  hollowed 
Out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  were  a  part 
Of  the  foundations  of  the  world  itself.^] 

CAVAMEEI. 

Your  work,  I  say  again,  is  nobler  work. 
In  so  far  as  its  end  and  aim  are  nobler ; 
And  this  is  but  a  ruin,  like  the  rest. 
Its  vaulted  passages  aie  made  the  caverns 
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Of  robbers,  and  are  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
Of  murdered  men. 


A  thousand  wild  flowers  bloom 
From  every  cliink,  and  the  birds  build  their  nesta 
Among  the  ruined  arches,  and  suggest 
New  thoughts  of  beauty  to  the  architect. 
Now  let  U3  climb  the  broken  stairs  that  lead 
Into  the  corridors  above,  and  study 
The  marvel  and  the  mystery  of  that  art 
In  which  1  am  a  pupil,  not  a  master. 
January  0,  1874. 

All  things  must  have  an  end  ;  the  world  itself 

Must  have  an  end,  as  iu  a  dream  I  saw  it. 

There  came   a  great   hand   out  of  heaven,  and 

touched 
The  earth,  and  stopped  it  in  its  course.     The  seas 
Leaped,  a  vast  cataract,  into  the  abyss  ; 
The  forests  and  the  fields  slid  off,  and  floated 
Like  wooded  islands  in  the  air.     The  dead 
Were  hurled   forth   from   their   sepulelires  ;   the 

living 
Were  mingled  with   tliem,   and  themselves  were 

dead,  — 
All  being  dead ;  and  the  fair,  shining  cities 
Dropped  out  like  jewels  from  a  broken  crown. 
Naught  but  the  core  of  the  great  globe  remained, 
A  skeleton  of  stone.     And  over  it 
The  wrack  of  matter  drifted  like  a  cloud. 
And  then  recoilet!  upon  itself,  and  fell 
Back  on  the  empty  world,  that  with  the  weight 
Reeled,   staggered,    righted,    and   then   lieadlong 

plunged 


4 
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Into  tlie  darkness,  as  a  ship,  wlien  struck 
By  a  great  sea,  throws  off  the  waves  at  first 
On  either  side,  then  settles  and  goes  down 
Into  the  dark  abyss,  with  her  dead  crew,' 

Sepltmber  30,  1850.] 

But  tlie  earth  does  not  move. 


Who  knows  ?  who  knows? 
There  are  great  tru^  that  pitch  their  shilling 

tents 
Outside  our  walls,  and  though  but  dimly  seen 
In  the  gray  dawn,  they  will  be  manifest 
When  the  light  widens  into  perfect  day. 
A  certain  man,  Copernicus  by  name. 
Sometime  professor  here  in  Rome,  has  whispered 
It  is  the  earth,  and  not  the  sun,  that  moves. 
What  I  beheld  was  only  in  a  dream. 
Yet  dreams  sometimes  anticipate  events, 
Being  unsubstantial  images  of  thijigs 
As  yet  unseen. 

V. 
HACELLO   DE'   COKVI. 

Michael  Akqklo,  Bbnvebuto  Cellini. 


So,  Benvenuto,  you  return  ont^e  more 

To  the  Eternal  City.     'T  is  the  centre 

To  which  all  gravitates.     One  finds  no  rest 

Elsewhere  than  here.     There  may  be  other  cities 


d  buBf-Ud  by  Mm,  bi 
ef  hldition  to  complete  tbe  ueixe. 
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That  please  us  for  a  wMle,  but  Rome  alone 

1 

1 

Completely  satisfies.     It  becomes  to  all 

1 

A  second  native  land  by  predilection, 

1 

And  not  by  accident  of  birth  alone. 

1 

1 

BE.VVENUTO. 

1 

I  am  but  just  arrived,  and  am  now  lodging 

^ 

With  Bindo  Altoviti.     I  have  been                               1 

■ 

To  kiss  the  feet  of  our  moat  Holy  Father, 

And  now  am  come  in  haste  to  kiss  the  hands 

Of  my  miraculous  Master. 

And  to  find  him 

Grown  very  old. 

•■ 

BENVCNl-TO. 

You  know  that  precious  atones 

Never  grow  ohl. 

MICHAEL  AlfOBLO. 

Half  sunk  beneath  the  horizon, 

And  yet  not  gone.    Twelve  years  are  a  long  while. 

Tell  me  of  France. 

1 

It  were  too  long  a  tale 

1 

To  tell  you  all.     Suffice  in  brief  to  say 

J 

The  King  received  me  well,  and  loved  me  well ; 

1 

Gave  me  the  annual  pension  that  before  me 

1 

Our  Leonardo  had,  nor  more  nor  less, 

1 

i 

And  for  my  residence  the  Tour  de  Nesle, 

M 

Ufron  the  river-side. 

■ 

A  princely  lodging. 

■ 

1 

BENTKSUTO. 

■ 

1 

What  in  return  I  did  now  matters  not, 

^ 

For  there  are  other  things,  of  greater  moment. 
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I  wish  to  speak  of.     First  of  all,  the  letter 

You  wrote  me,  not  loDg  since,  about  my  bust 

Of  Blndo  Altoviti,  hei-e  in  Home.     You  said, 

"  My  Benvenutfl,  I  for  many  years 

Have  known  you  aa  the  greatest  of  all  goldsmiths, 

Anil  now  I  know  you  as  no  less  a  sculptor." 

Ah,  generous  Master!     How  shall  I  e'er  thank 

you 
For  Bueh  kind  language  7 

MICHAEL  ASOELO, 

By  believing  it, 
I  saw  the  bust  at  Mesaer  Biudo's  house, 
And  thought  it  worthy  of  the  ancient  masters, 
And  said  so.     That  is  all. 

BESVENDTO. 

It  is  too  mueh ; 
And  I  should  stand  abashed  here  in  your  pres- 

Had  I  done  nothing  worthier  of  your  praise 
Than  Bindo's  bust. 


.    ANGELO. 

.    What  have  you  done  that 's  better  ? 

BENVENUTO. 

When  I  left  Rome  for  Paris,  you  remember 
I  promised  you  that  if  I  went  a  goldsmith 
I  would  retiuTi  a  acidptor.     I  have  kept 
The  promise  I  then  made. 

MICHAEL    ANOKLO. 

Dear  Benvenuto, 
I  recognized  the  latent  genius  in  you. 
But  feared  your  vices. 

I  have  turned  them  all 
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To  virtues.     My  impatient,  wayward  nature. 
That  made  me  quick  in  quarrel,  now  haa  served  me 
Where  meekness  could  not,  and  where  patience 

couhl  not, 
As  you  shall  hear  now.     I  have  cast  in  bronze 
A  statue  of  Perseus,  holding  thus  aloft 
lu  his  left  hand  the  head  of  the  Medusa, 
And  in  hia  right  the  sword  that  severed  it ; 
Hia  right  toot  planted  on  the  lifeless  corse ; 
His  face  superb  and  pitiful,  with  eyes 
Down-looking  on  the  victim  of  his  vengeance. 

I  Bee  it  as  it  should  be. 

CENVi:NUTO. 

As  it  will  be 
When  it  is  placed  upon  the  Ducal  Square, 
Half-way  between  your  David  and  the  Judith 
Of  Donatello. 


Rival  of  them  both  ! 

But  ah,  what  infinite  trouble  have  I  had 
With  Baudinello,  and  thjvt  stnpid  beast, 
The  major-domo  of  Duke  Cosimo, 
FrancGsco  Rieci,  and  their  wrettihed  agent 
Goriui,  who  came  crawling  roiuid  about  mo 
Like  a  bW-k  sjilder,  with  his  whining  voice 
That  sounded  like  the  hnzz  of  a  mostiuito  I 
Oh,  I  have  wept  in  utter  desperation. 
And  wished  a  thousand  times  I  had  not  left 
My  Tour  de  Nesle,  nor  e'er  returned  to  Florence, 
Nor  thought  of  Perseus.     What  malignant  false- 
hoods 
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They  told  the  Grand  Duke,  to  impede  my  work, 
And  make  me  desperate  I 

WICHABI.  ANOELO. 

The  nimble  lie 
Is  like  the  second-hand  upon  a  elLtck ; 
We  see  it  fly,  while  the  hour-hand  of  truth 
Seems  to  stand  still,  and  yet  it  moves  unseen, 
And  wins  at  last,  for  the  clock  will  not  strike 
Till  it  has  reached  the  goal. 

BKNVENCTO. 

My  obstinacy 
Stood  me  in  stead,  and  helped  me  to  o'ereome 
The  hindrances  that  envy  and  ill-will 
Put  in  my  way. 


^ 


When  anything  is  done 
People  see  not  the  patient  doing  of  it. 
Nor  think  how  great  would  be  the  loss  to  man 
If  it  had  not  beeji  done.     As  in  a  building 
Stone  rests  on  etone,  and  wanting  the  foundation 
All  would  be  wanting,  so  in  human  life 
Each  action  rests  on  the  foregone  event, 
That  ma<le  it  possible,  but  ia  forgotten 
And  buried  in  the  earth. 

BEMVESUTO. 

Even  Bandinello, 
Who  never  yet  spake  well  of  anything. 
Speaks  well  of  this  ;  and  yet  he  told  the  Duke 
That,  though  I  cast  small  figures  well  enough, 
I  never  could  cast  this. 

UICHAEt   ANGELO. 

But  you  have  done  it, 
And  proved  Sep  Bandinello  a  false  prophet. 
That  is  the  wisest  way. 


i 
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BENVKNUTO, 

And  ah,  that  casting  1 
What  a  wild  scene  it  was,  as  late  at  night, 
A  night  of  wind  and  rain,  we  heaped  the  furnace 
AVith  pine  of  Serristori,  till  the  flames 
Caught  in  the  rafters  over  us,  and  threatened 
To  send  the  burning  roof  upon  our  heads ; 
And  from  the  garden  side  the  wind  and  rain 
Poni-ed  in  upon  ns.  and  half  quenched  our  fires. 
I  was  beside  myself  with  desperation. 
A  shudder  came  upon  me,  then  a  fever ; 
I  thought  that  I  was  dying,  and  was  forced 
To  leave  the  workshop,  and  to  throw  myself 
Upon  my  bed,  as  one  who  has  no  hope. 
And  as  I  lay  there,  a  deformed  old  man 
Appeared  before  me,  and  with  dismal  voice, 
Like  one  who  doth  exhort  a  criminal 
Led  forth  to  death,  exclaimed,  "  Poor  Benvenuto, 
Thy  work  is  spoiled !    There  is  no  remedy  I " 
Then  with  a  cry  so  loud  it  might  have  reached 
The  heaven  of  fire,  I  houndttd  to  my  feet, 
And   rushed   back    to  my   workmen.      They  all 

stood 
Bewildered  and  desponding ;  and  I  looked 
Into  tlie  furnace,  and  beheld  the  mass 
Half  molten  only,  and  in  my  despair 
I  fed  the  fire  with  oak,  whose  terrible  heat 
Soon  made  the  slng^sh  metal  shine  and  sparkle. 
Then  followed  a  bright  flash,  and  an  explosion, 
As  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  among  us. 
The  covering  of  the  furnace  ha*l  been  rent 
Asunder,  and  the  bronze  was  flowing  over  ; 
So  that  I  stiaigbtway  opened  all  the  sluices 
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To  fiU  the  moiild.     The  metal  ran  like  lava, 
Sliiggiali  and  heavy ;  and  I  seut  my  workmen 
To  ransack  the  whole  house,  and  bring  together 
My  pewter  plates  and  pans,  two  hundred  of  them, 
And  cast  them  one  by  one  into  the  furnace 
To  liquefy  the  mass,  and  in  a  moment 
The  mould  was  filled  I     I  fell  upon  my  knees 
And   thanked   tlie   Loi-d ;  and   then  we  ate  and 

drank 
And  went  to  bed,  all  heaiiy  and  contented- 
It  was  two  hours  before  the  break  of  day. 
My  fever  was  quite  gone. 

MICHAKL  AHQEI.0. 

A  strange  adventure, 
That  could  have  happened  to  no  man  alive 
But  you,  my  Benvenuto, 


As  my  workmen  said 
To  major-domo  Ricci  afterward 
When  he  Inquired  of  them  :  "  'T  was  not  a  man. 
But  an  express  great  devil." 

MICHAEL    ANOELO. 

And  the  statue  ? 

Perfect  in  every  part,  save  the  right  foot 
Of  Perseus,  as  I  had  foretold  the  Duke. 
There  was  just  bronze  enough  to  fill  the  mould  ; 
Not  a  drop  over,  not  a  drop  too  little. 
I  looked  upon  it  as  a  miracle 
Wrought  by  the  hand  of  God. 


And  now  I  s 

How  you  have  turned  your  vices  into  virtues. 
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BENVKNUTO. 

But  wherefore  do  I  prate  of  this  ?     I  came 
To  speak  of  other  things.     Duke  Cosimo 
Through  me  invites  you  to  return  to  Florence, 
And  offers  you  great  honors,  even  to  make  you 
One  of  the  Forty-Eight,  his  Senators. 


His  Senators  \     That  is  enough.     Since  Florence  | 
Was   changed  by   Clement   Seventh  from  a  ' 

piibhc 
Into  a  Dukedom,  I  no  longer  with 
To  be  a  Florentine.     That  dream  is  ended. 
The  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  now  reigns  supreme ; 
All  hberty  is  dead.     Ah,  woe  is  me ! 
I  hoped  to  see  my  country  rise  to  heights 
Of  happiness  and  freedom  yet  unreached 
By  other  nations,  but  the  climbing  wave 
Fanses,  lets  go  its  bold,  and  slides  again 
Back  to  the  common  level,  with  a  hoarse 
Death-rattle  in  its  throat.     I  am  too  old 
To  hope  for  better  days.     I  will  stay  here 
AaA  die  in  Rome.     The  very  weeds,  that  gronr 
Among  the  bi-oken  fragments  of  her  ruins, 
Are  sweeter  to  me  than  the  garden  flowers 
Of  other  cities ;  and  the  desolate  ring 
Of  the  Campagna  round  about  her  walls 
Fairer  than  all  the  villas  tbat  encircle 
The  towns  of  Tuscany. 


But  your  old  friends  I 


All  dead  by  violence.     Baccio  Valori 
Has  been  beheaded  ;  Guicciai'dini 


r 
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Philippo  Strozzi  strangled  in  his  prison. 
Is  Florence  then  a  place  for  honest  men 
To  flourish  in  ?     What  is  there  to  prevent 
My  sharing  the  same  fate  ? 

BENVENCTO. 

Why,  this  :  if  aU 
Your  friends  are  dead,  so  are  your  e 

UIGIIAEI.   ANGEXa 

Is  Aretino  dead  ? 


1 


And  not  in  Florence. 


He  lives  in  Venice, 


'T  is  the  same  to  me. 
This  wretched  mountebank,  whom  flatterers 
Call  the  Divine,  as  if  to  make  tlie  word 
Unpleasant  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  speak  it 
And  in  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  It,  sends  me 
A  letter  written  for  the  public  eye, 
And  with  such  subtle  and  infernal  malice, 
I  wonder  at  his  wickedness.     'T  is  he 
Is  the  express  great  devil,  and  not  you. 
Some  years  ago  he  toU  me  how  to  paint 
The  scenes  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

BENVENUTO. 

I  remember. 


Well,  now  he  writes  to  me  that,  as  a  Christian, 
He  is  ashamed  of  the  unbounded  freedom 
With  which  I  represent  it. 

BEMVENUTO. 

Hypocrite  1 
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He  says  I  show  mankind  tliat  I  am  wanting 
In  piety  and  religion,  in  proportion 
As  I  profess  perfection  in  my  art 
Profess  perfection  ?     Why,  't  is  only  men 
Like  Bugiardini  who  are  satisfied 
With  what  they  do,     1  never  am  content, 
But  always  see  the  labor  of  my  band 
Fall  short  of  my  conception. 


I 


I  perceive 
The   malice   of  this   creature.      He   would  taint 

yoH 
With  heresy,  and  in  a  time  like  this  I 
'T  Ih  infamous  I 


.    AMGEIJ). 

I  represent  the  angels 
Without  their  heavenly  glory,  and  the  saints 
Without  a  trace  of  earthly  modesty. 

BENVENCTO. 

Incredible  audacity  1 

MICBARL    AJiGELO. 

The  heathen 
Veiled  their  Diana  with  some  drapery. 
And  when  they  represented  Venns  naked 
They  made  her  by  her  modest  attitude 
Appear  half  clothed.     But  I,  who  am  a  Christian, 
Do  so  subordinate  belief  to  art 
That  I  have  made  the  veiy  violation 
Of  modesty  in  martyrs  and  in  virgins 
A  spectacle  at  which  all  men  would  gaze 
With  balf-averted  eyes  even  In  a  brothel. 
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BKNVENDTO. 

He  is  at  home  there,  and  he  ought  to  know 
What  men  avert  their  eje»  from  in  such  places  ; 
[From  the  Last  Judgment  chiefly,  I  imagine.] 

HICHAEL    ANGCLO. 

But  divine  Providence  will  never  leave 

The  boldness  of  my  marvellous  work  unpuuished ; 

And  the  more  marvellous  it  is,  the  more 

'T  is  sure  to  prove  the  ruin  of  luy  fame  1 

And  finally,  if  in  this  composition 

I  had  pursued  the  instructions  that  he  gave  me 

Concerning  heaven  and  hell  and  para<lise. 

In  that  same  letter,  known  to  all  the  world, 

Nature  woidd  not  be  forced,  as  she  is  now. 

To  feel  ashamed  that  she  invested  mo 

With  such  great  talent ;  that  1  stand  myself 

A  very  idol  in  the  world  of  art, 

[He  taunts  me  also  with  the  Mausoleum 

Of  Julius,  still  unfinished,  for  the  reason 

That  men  persuaded  the  inane  old  man 

It  was  of  evil  augury  to  build 

His  tomb  while  he  was  living  ;  and  he  speahs 

Of  heaps  of  gold  this  Pope  bequeathed  to  me. 

And  calls  it  roblwry ;  —  that  is  what  he  says.] 

What  prompted  such  a  letter? 


Vanity. 
He  is  a  clever  writer,  and  he  likes 
To  draw  his  pen,  and  flourish  it  in  the  face 
Of  every  honest  man,  as  swordsmen  do 
Their  rapiers  on  occasion,  hut  to  show 
How  skilfully  they  do  it.     Had  you  followed 
The  advice  he  gave,  or  even  thanked  him  for  it. 


■^^ 
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You  would  have  seen  another  style  of  fence. 
T  ia  but  his  wounded  vanity,  and  the  wish  . 

To  see  his  name  in  print.     So  give  it  not  ^ 

A  moment's  thought ;  it  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

I  will  not  think  of  it,  but  let  it  pass 
For  a  rude  speech  thrown  at  me  in  the  street, 
As  boya  threw  stones  at  Dante. 
BstttsmxTto. 

And  what  answer 
Shall  I  tjike  back  to  Grand  Duke  Couimo  ? 
(He  does  not  aak  your  labor  or  your  service; 
Only  your  presence  in  the  city  of  Florence, 
With  such  advice  upon  his  work  in  hand 
t'^      As  he  may  ask,  and  yon  may  choose  to  give.] 


N 
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You  have  my  answer.     Nothing  he  can  offer 

Shall  tempt  me  to  leave  liome.     My  work  is  here, 

And  only  here,  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 

What  other  things  I  hitherto  have  done 

Have  fallen  from  me,  are  no  longer  mine ; 

I   have   passed  on   beyond  them,  and  have   left 

them 
As  milestones  on  the  way.     Wliat  lies  liefore  me. 
That  is  still  mine,  and  while  it  is  nntinished 
No  one  shall  draw  me  from  it,  or  persuade  me, 
By  promises  of  ease,  or  wealth,  or  honor. 
Till  I  behold  the  finished  dome  uprise 
Complete,  as  now  I  see  it  in  my  thought. 

DENVBNUTO. 

And  will  you  paint  no  more  ? 

MICHAEL  Axo&ia. 

No  more. 
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HENVENtlXa 


'T  is  well 
a  divine,  and  more  like  Nature, 
1  her  works  in  high  relief, 
Ipture.     This  vast  ball,  the  Earth, 
kit  of  clay,  and  baked  in  fire ; 
hd  all  animals  that  breathe 
1  not  paintings.     Even  the  plants, 
The  flowers,   the  fruits,   the  grasses,   were   first 

sculptured, 
And  colored  later.     Painting  is  a  lie, 
A  shadow  merely. 


Truly,  aa  you  eay. 
Sculpture  is  more  than  painting.     It  is  greater 
To  raise  the  dead  to  life  tlian  to  create 
Phantoms  that  seem  to  live.     The  most  majestio 
Of  the  three  sister  arts  is  tliat  which  builds  ; 
The  eldest  of  them  all,  to  whom  the  others 
Are  but  the  handmaids  and  the  servitors, 
Being  but  imitation,  not  creation. 
Henceforth  1  dedicate  myself  to  her. 


And  no  more  from  the  marble  hew  those  forms 
That  fill  us  all  with  wonder  ? 


1 


Many  statues 
Will  there  be  room  for  in  my  work.     Their  sta- 
tion 
Already  is  assigned  them  in  my  mind. 
But  things  move  slowly.     There  are  hindrances, 
"Want  of  material,  want  of  means,  delays 
And  intermptions,  endless  interference 
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Of  Cardinal  CommissionerB,  and  disputes 
And  jealousies  of  artists,  that  annoy  me. 
But  I  will  persevere  until  the  work 
la  wholly  finished,  or  till  I  sink  down 
Surprised  by  Death,  tliat  unexpected  guest. 
Who  waits  for  no  man's  leisure,  but  steps  in. 
Unasked  and  unannouJiced,  to  put  a  stop 
To  all  our  occupations  and  designs. 
And  then  perhaps  I  may  go  back  to  Florence  ; 
This  is  my  answer  to  Duke  Cosimo. 
April  7-9,  1872.] 


* 


MICHAEL  ANGELO  8  STUDIO. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Urbino. 
MlcuAKL  ASGELO,  pausing  in  his  icork, 
TJrtino,  tbou  and  F  are  both  old  men. 
My  strength  begins  to  fail  me. 

Eccellenza, 
That  is  impossible.     Do  I  not  see  you 
Attack  the  marble  blocks  with  the  same  fuiy 
As  twenty  years  ago  ? 

[HICHABL  ANGELO. 

*T  is  an  old  habit. 
I  must  have  learned  it  early  from  ray  nurse 
At  Setignano,  the  stone-mason's  wife  ; 
For  the  first  sounds  1  heard  were  of  the  tdiisel 
Chipping  away  the  stone. 


You  strike  fire  witli  your  cliiael.' 


At  every  stroke 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Aye,  because 

The  marble  is  too  hard. 

It  is  a  block 
That  Topoliuo  sent  you  from  Carrara. 
He  is  a  Judge  of  marble. 

MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

I  remember. 
With  it  be  sent  me  something  of  bis  making,  — 
A  Mercury,  with  long  body  and  short  legs, 
As  if  by  any  possibility 

A  messenger  of  the  gods  couhl  have  short  legs- 
It  was  no  more  Uke  Mercury  than  you  are, 
But  rather  like  those  little  plaster  Bgures 
That  peddlers  hawk  about  the  villages 
As  images  of  saints.     But  luckily 
For  Topolino,  there  are  many  people 
Who  see  no  difference  between  what  ia  best 
And  what  is  only  good,  or  not  even  good  ; 
Bo  that  poor  artists  stand  in  their  esteem 
On  the  same  level  with  the  best,  or  higher. 

How  Eceellenza  laughed ! 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Poor  Topolino  1 
All  men  are  not  bom  artists,  nor  will  labor 
E'er  make  them  artists. 

No,  no  more 
Than  Emperors,  or  Popes,  or  Cardinals, 
One  must  be  chosen  for  it.     I  have  been 
Your  color-grinder  six  and  twenty  years. 
And  am  not  yet  an  artist. 
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Some  have  eyea 
That  see  not ;  but  iu  every  block  of  marble 
I  see  a  statue,  —  see  it  as  dLstiootly 
As  if  it  stood  before  me  sliaped  and  perfect 
In  attitude  and  action.     I  have  only 
To  hew  away  the  stone  walls  that  imprison 
The  lovely  apparition,  and  reveal  it 
To  other  eyes  aa  mine  already  see  it. 
But  1  grow  old  and  weak.     Wliat  wilt  thou  do 
When  I  am  dead,  Urblno  ? 

Eccellenza, 
I  must  then  serve  another  master. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Never ! 
Bitter  is  servitude  at  best.     Already 
So  many  years  hast  thou  been  serving  me  ; 
But  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  servant. 
We  have  grown  old  together.     Doat  thou  think 
So  meanly  of  this  Michael  Angelo 
As  to  imagine  he  would  let  thee  serve. 
When  he  is  free  from  service  ?     Take  tliis  pnrae. 
Two  thousand  crowns  in  gold. 

URBIMO. 

Two  thousand  crowns  I 

mCBARL  ANCBLO. 

Ay,  it  will  make  thee  rich.     Thou  shalt  not  die 
A  beggar  in  a  hospital 

CRBINO, 

Oh,  Master ! 

[MICHAEL   ANORLO. 

I  cannot  have  them  with  me  on  tlie  journey 
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That  I  am  imdertalting.     The  last  gai'ment 
That  men  will  make  for  me  will  have  no  pockets. 

Urbuto,  tming  Che  hand  of  iiiCH&Ei.  Angelo. 
My  generous  master  !  ] 

KOCUAGI.   ANGELO. 

Hush  1 

My  Providence! 

HICtlAF.L    AKGECLO. 

Not  a  word  more.     Go  now  to  bed,  olii  man. 
Thou  hast  served  Micha«l  Augelo.     Remember, 
Henceforward  thou  shalt  serve  no  other  master. 
Jforci  12,  lSr2.] 

VII. 

THE  OAKS  OF  MONTE  LUCA. 

Michael  Akgelo,  alone  in  Ike  woodt. 

MicnAEL    ANGELO. 

How  still  it  is  among  these  ancient  oaks  I 
Surges  and  undulations  of  the  air 
Uplift  the  leafy  boughs,  and  let  them  fall 
With  scarce  a  sound.     Such  sylvan  quietudes 
'    Become  old  age.     These  huge  centennial  oaks, 
That  may  have  heard  in  infancy  the  trumpets 
Of  Barbarossa's  cavalry,  deride 
Man's  brief  existenee,  that  with  ^  his  strength 
He  cannot  stretch  beyond  the  hundredth  year. 
This  little  acom,  turbaned  like  the  Turk, 
Which  with  my  foot  1  spurn,  may  be  an  oak 
Hereafter,  feeding  with  its  bitter  mast 
The  fierce  wild-boar,  and  tossing  in  its  arms 
The  cradled  nests  of  birds,  when  all  the  men 
That  now  Inhabit  this  vast  univei-se. 
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They   anJ    thtiir  children,   and    theb  chUdren'a 

eliildren, 
Shall  be  but  dust  and  mould,  and  nothing  more. 
Through  openings  in  the  trees  I  see  below  me 
The  valley  of  Clitumnus,  with  Its  farina 
And  snow-white  oxen  gi-azing  in  the  shade 
[Of  the  tall  poplars  on  the  river's  brink.] 
O  Natni-e,  gentle  mother,  tender  nurse  ! 
I,  who  have  never  loved  thee  as  I  ought, 
But  wasted  all  my  years  immui'eil  in  cities, 
And  breathed  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  streets, 
Now  come  to  thee  for  refuge.     Here  is  peace. 
Yonder  1  see  the  little  hermitages 
Dotting  the  mountain  side  with  points  of  light, 
And  here  St.  Julian's  convent,  like  a  nest 
Of  curlews,  clinging  to  some  windy  cliff. 
Beyond  the  broad,  itlinii table  plain 
Down  sinks  the  sun,  i-ed  as  Apollo's  quoit, 
That,  by  the  envious  Zephyr  blown  aside. 
Struck  Ilyaeinthus  dead,  and  stained  the  earth 
With    his    young    blood,    that    blossomed    into 

flowers. 
And  now,  instead  of  these  fair  deities, 
Dread  demons  haunt  the  earth  ;  hermits  inhabit 
The  leafy  homes  of  sylvan  Hamadryads ; 
And  jovial  friars,  rotund  and  rubicund. 
Replace  the  old  Silenus  with  his  ass. 

Here  underneath  these  venerable  o:iks, 
Wrinklwl    and  brown    and   gnarled    like   them 

with  age, 
A  brother  of  the  monaster}-  sits, 
Ijost  in  hia  meditations.     What  may  be 
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The  questions  that  perplex,  tlie  hopes  that  cheer 
him?  — 

Good-evening,  holy  father. 

God  be  with  you. 

»tCHA£t.    ANGKLO. 

Pardon  a  stranger  if  he  interrupt 
Your  meditations. 


It  was  but  a  dream, — 
The  old,  old  dreani,  that  never  will  come  true  ; 
The  dreani  that  all  my  life  I  liave  been  dreaming. 
And  yet  is  still  a  dream. 

UtCtlAEL    ANGELO. 

All  men  have  dreams. 
I  have  had  mine ;  but  none  of  them  came  true ; 
They  were  but  vanity.      [Sometimes  1  think 
The  happiness  of  man  lies  in  pursuing, 
Not  in  possessing ;  for  the  things  possessed 
Lose  half  their  value.]     Tell  me  of  your  dream. 

The  yeamiug  of  my  heart,  my  solo  desire, 
That  like  the  sheaf  of  Joseph  stands  upright, 
While  all  the  others  bend  and  bow  to  it ; 
The  passion  that  torments  me,  and  that  breathes 
New  meaning  into  the  dead  forms  of  prayer, 
Is  ttat  with  mortal  eyes  I  may  behold 
The  Eternal  City. 

MICH  A  EL  ANGEIO. 

Home? 

MONK. 
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The  rest  are  merely  names,     I  think  of  it 
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As  the  Celestial  City,  paved  with  gold, 
And  sentinelled  with  angels. 

MICHAKI.    ANQELO. 

Would  it  were. 
I  have  just  fled  from  it.     It  is  beleaguered 
By  Spanish  troops,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

But  still  for  me  't  Is  the  Celestial  City, 
And  I  would  see  it  once  before  I  die. 

[MICHAEL    ANOELO. 

Eaeh  one  must  bear  his  cross. 


Were  it  a  cross 
That  had  been  laid  upon  me,  I  co\ild  bear  it, 
Or  fall  with  it     It  is  a  crucifix  ; 
I  am  nailed  Land  and  foot,  and  I  am  dying  IJ 

MICHAEL    ANGELO.' 

What  would  you  see  in  Kome  ' 

Ilis  Holiness. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Him  that  was  once  tlie  Cardinal  Caraffa? 
You  would  but  see  a  man  of  fourscore  years, 
With  sunken  eyes,  burning  like  carbuncles. 
Who  sits  at  table  with  his  friends  for  hours, 
'  Cursing  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  Jews 
And  miscreant  Moors.     And  with  what  soldiery 
Think  you  he  now  defends  the  Eternal  City  ? 

With  legions  of  bright  angi'ls. 

MICHAEL    ANUELQ. 

So  he  calls  them ; 

>  I  xiU  not  imJorelm  him.    TIh>e  illiuiaiu 
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And  yet  in  fact  these  bright  angelic  legions 
Are  only  German  Lutherans. 

MONK,  cTOtsing  himself. 

Heaven  protect  us! 


What  further  would  you  see? 

The  Cardinals. 
Going  in  their  gilt  coaches  to  High  Mass. 
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Men  do  not  go  to  Paradise  in  coa«hea.] 

MONK. 

The  catacombs,  the  convents,  and  the  churches  ; 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 

In  all  their  pomp,  or,  at  the  Epiphany, 

The  feast  of  the  Santissimo  Bambino 

At  Ara  Cceli.     But  I  shall  not  see  them. 

These  pqmpous  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
Are  bUfab  empty  show  to  him  who  knows 
The  actors  in  them.      Stay  here  in  your  convent, 
For  he  who  goes  to  Rome  may  see  too  much. 
What  would  you  further  ? 

I  would  see  the  painting 
Of  the  Last  Judgmeut  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

The  smoke  of  incense  and  of  altar  candles 
Has  blackened  it  already.] 

Woe  is  me  1 
Then  I  would  hear  AUegri's  Miserere, 
Sung  by  the  Papal  choir. 
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A  dismal  dirge  I 
1  am  an  old,  old  man,  and  1  Lave  lived 
In  Home  for  tlurty  years  and  more,  and  know 
The  jarring  of  the  wheels  of  that  great  world. 
Its  jealousies,  its  discords,  and  its  strife. 
Therefore  I  say  to  you,  remain  content 
Here  in  your  convent,  here  among  your  woods, 
Where  only  there  is  peace.     Go  not  to  Kome. 
[There  was  of  old  a  monk  of  Wittenberg 
Who   went   to   Rome  j  you   may   have   heard   of 

him  ; 
His  name  was  Lnther ;  and  you  kuow  what  fol- 
lowed.] 

[The  cuncenl  bell  rings. 

It  is  the  convent  bell ;  it  rings  for  vespers. 
Let  ua  go  in  ;  we  both  wiU  pray  for  peace. 

IkamberlS,  1S73.] 

VIII. 
THE    DEAD    CURIBT, 

MicuAEL  Angelo's  Slufiio.    MicHAEi,  Angelo  with  a  tight, 
tcorking  upun  the  Dead  Christ.     Midnight. 


O  Death,  why  is  it  I  cannot  portray 
Thy  form  and  features  ?     Do  I   stand   too  near 
I  thee? 

I  Or  dost  thou  hold  my  hand,  and  draw  me  back, 

I  As  being  thy  disciple,  not  thy  master  ? 

I  Let  him  who  knows  not  what  old  age  is  like 

I  Have  patience  till  it  comes,  and  he  will  know. 

I  I  once  had  skill  to  fashion  Life  and  Death 
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And  Sleep,  which  is  the  counterfeit  of  Death  j 
And  I  remember  what  Giovanni  Strozzi 
Wrote  underneath  my  statue  of  the  flight 
In  San  Lorenzo,  ah,  so  long  ago  ! 
Grateful  to  me  is  sleep  I     More  grateful  now 
Than  it  was  then  ;  for  all  mj  friends  ai'e  dead  ; 
And  she  is  dead,  the  noblest  of  tbem  all. 
I  saw  her  faee,  when  the  great  sculptor  Death, 
Whom  men  should  call  Divine,  had  at  a  blow 
Stricken  her  ioto  marble  ;  and  I  kissed 
Her  cold  white  hand.     What  was  it  held  me  back 
From  kissing  her  fair  forehead,  and  those  lips. 
Those    dead,    dumb    lips  ?     Grateful   to    me   is 
sleep  I 

Enier  Giorgio  Vasam. 


Good-evening,  or  good-morning,  for  I  know  not 
Which  of  the  two  it  is. 

ANGELO. 

How  came  you  in  ? 


Why,  by  the  door,  as  all  men  do. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Ascauio 

Must  have  forgotten  to  bolt  it. 

GIORGIO. 

Probably. 
Am  1  a  spirit,  or  so  like  a  spirit, 
That  I  could   slip  through  bolted  door  or  win- 
dow? 
As  1  was  passing  down  the  street,  I  saw 
A  glimmer  of  light,  and  heard  the  well-known 
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Of  obisel  upon  marble.     So  I  entered, 
To  see  what  keeps  you  fi'om  your  bed  so  late. 
MICHAEL  ANGELO,  Coining /oriixird  with  the  lamp. 
You   have   been   revelling  witli   your  boon  com- 
panions, 
Giorgio  Vasari,  and  you  come  to  me 
At  an  untimely  hour. 


The  Pope  hath  sent  me. 
His  Holiness  desires  to  see  again 
The  drawing  you  once  showed  him  uf  the  dome 
Of  the  Basilica. 


We  vrfll  look  for  it 


What  is  the  marble  group  that  g 
Behind  you? 


Nothing,  and  yet  everything,  - 
As  one  may  take  it.     It  is  my  own  tomb 
Tliat  1  am  building. 


Do  not  hide  it  from  me. 
By  our  long  friendship  and  the  love  I  bear  you, 
Refuse  me  not ! 

MicBA£L  ASiiELO,  Idling foU  the  lamp. 
Life  hath  become  to  me 
An  empty  theatre,  —  its  lights  extinguished. 
The  music  silent,  and  the  actors  gone  ; 
And  I  alone  sit  miising  on  the  scenes 
That  once  have  been,     I  am  so  old  that  Death 
Oft  plucks  me  by  the  cloak,  to  come  with  him ; 
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And  some  day,  like  this  lamp,  shall  I  fall  down, 
And  my  last  spark  of  life  will  be  extinguished. 
Ah  me !  ah  me  I  what  darkness  of  despair ! 
So  near  to  death,  and  yet  so  far  from  God.^ 

Jfarc&12, 1872.] 

^  See  Appendix. 


TRANSLATIONS 

INTRODUCTOaY  NOTE. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  determined  upon 
for  this  edition,  the  Translations  are  collucted  fi-om 
the  separate  volumes  put  foiih  by  Mr.  Longfellow 
and  re-arranged  here.  Aa  shown  in  the  introduc- 
tory note  to  Forces  of  the  Night,  translating  played 
an  important  part  iu  the  development  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's powers.  Btsfore  he  had  begun  to  write 
those  poems  which  at  once  attested  his  poetic  call- 
ing, and  while  he  was  busying  himself  with  study 
and  prose  expression,  lie  was  finding  an  outlet  for 
hia  metrical  thought  and  emotion  in  the  transla- 
tion of  lyrics  and  pastoral  verse  and  occasionally 
of  epic  and  dramatic  fragments.  Tasks  thus  early 
begun  passed  easily  into  pleasant  avocations,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  found  an  ever  grateful  oc- 
cupation in  recasting  the  foreign  thought  of  other 
men  in  moulds  of  his  own.  The  gi'eat  work  of 
translating  Dante  is  noticed  elsewhere,  and  the 
dominance  which  it  had  in  bis  lifc',  but  it  illustrates 
only  on  a  large  scale  the  relation  which  the  poet 
held  to  modern  continental  literature.  As  his  first 
great  discovery  of  himself  was  in  the  loss  oi  him- 
self in  large  study  and  observ.ition  in  Europe,  so 
hia  appropriation  of  European  literary  art  was  I  he 
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occaBion  for  a  fineness  of  literary  expression  quite 
beyond  his  earlier  independent  poetic  trials.  The 
lyrics  scattei-ed  through  Hyperion  and  his  prose 
papers,  and  collected  In  his  Voices  of  the  Night, 
had  &  quality  which  made  them  diatinctively  Mr. 
Longfellow's  while  still  faithful  rescripts  of  the 
originals,  and  though  ho  now  began  singing  bis 
own  songs,  he  never  ceased  the  delight  of  echoing, 
in  occasional  translations,  the  Bongs  of  others. 

It  is  even  possible  that  he  found  in  such  work 
a  gentle  stimulus  to  his  poetic  faculties,  and  re- 
sorted to  it  when  wishing  to  quicken  his  spirit. 
"  I  agi-ee  with  you  entirely,"  he  writes  to  Trei- 
ligratb,  November  24,  1843,  "in  what  you  say 
about  translations.  It  is  like  runuing  a  plough- 
share through  the  soil  of  one's  mind  :  a  thousand 
germs  of  thought  start  up  (excuse  this  agricultural 
figure),  which  otherwise  might  have  lain  and 
rotted  in  the  ground.  Still,  it  sometimes  seema  to 
me  like  an  excuse  for  being  lazy,  —  like  leaning 
on  another  man's  shoulder." 

There  were,  besides,  two  special  incentives  to 
work  of  this  kind.  In  1843  he  undertook  the 
preparation  of  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe, 
which  afterwaiTils  he  carefully  revised  and  supple- 
mented in  the  edition  published  in  1871,  Again, 
in  1874  he  began  the  collection  known  as  Poems 
of  Places,  and  found  it  necessary,  in  maintaining 
due  proportions,  to  translate  several  appropriate 
poems.  The  first  considerable  suggestion,  however, 
came  in  connection  with  his  literary  and,  so  to 
speak,  professional  studies.  In  preparing  hia  ac- 
ademic lectures  and  the  critical  papers  which  he 
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contributed  to  the  North  American  Seview  aiid 
other  periodicals  he  found  occasion  to  iutroduce 
a  number  of  translations.  When  he  issued  Outre- 
Mer  he  incorporated  in  it  a  portion  of  this  peri- 
odical work ;  in  Hyj)erion  he  also  placed  separate 
lyrics.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  thia  last 
book  he  published  Voices  of  the  Nighty  and  in  that 
repeated  all  the  translations  which  he  had  printed 
in  Hyperion,  as  well  as  some  which  had,appeared  in 
Ovtre-Mer  and  in  his  contributions  to  magazines ; 
but  he  omitted  some  which  still  held  their  place  in 
all  subsequent  editions  of  the  prose  works.  These 
are  included  in  this  section  for  the  convenience  of 
readers  who  may  desire  the  whole  body  of  transla- 
tions in  a  single  volume.  It  has  also  been  deemed 
most  expedient  to  group  these  translations  by  the 
several  literatures  from  which  they  are  derived,  fol- 
lowing in  each  group  a  chronological  order  of  com- 
position, as  far  as  possible.  As  the  first  most  im- 
portant work  in  this  field  by  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
in  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  tlie  group  from 
the  literature  of  Spain  takes  precedence. 

The  successive  publication  of  Coplaa  de  Man- 
rique  indicates  the  importance  attached  to  it  by 
Mr.  Longfellow,  and  both  the  treatment  which  it 
received  at  his  hands  and  the  formal  statement  of 
his  theory  of  translation  have  an  interest,  for  the 
contrast  which  they  afford  to  his  later  judgment 
and  practice.  In  hia  article,  Sjmnish  Devotional 
and  Moral  Poetry,  contributed  to  the  Kortk  Amer- 
ican Heview  for  April,  1832,  Mr.  Longfellow 
called  attention  to  Manrique's  ode  and  gave  a  few 
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fragments  with  translation.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  he  contributed  to  Buckingham's  The 
New  England  Magazine  a  complete  ti'anslation ; 
he  did  not  attach  his  name  to  it,  but  appended  a 
note.  "  It  may  not  be  amiss  tu  mention,  that  a 
few  stanzas  of  the  above  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  April  last ;  but  the  entire 
poem  has  never  been  before  translated  in  this 
country."  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, in  his  study  of  the  subject,  had  recourse  to 
an  article  in  The  Edinburgh  Ji&nieto  for  January, 
1824,  on  Eftrly  Narrative  and  Lyrinal  Poetry  of 
Spain,  where  fragments  of  the  C'oplas  had  been 
given,  from  which  in  his  first  version  Mr.  Long- 
fellow borrowed,  with  acknowledgment,  two  lineSj 
afterward  changed  for  two  of  his  own. 

The  next  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  poem 
in  the  magazine,  he  published  Coplas  de  Don 
Jorge  Manrique,  Translated  from  the  Spanish, 
with  an  Introductory  Ensay  on  the  Moral  and 
Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain,  hy  Henry  W.  Dong- 
fellme.  Professor  of  Mod.  Lang,  and  Lit.  in  Boto- 
dcin  College.  Boston.  Allen  ^  Tivknor.  1833. 
This  was  Mr.  Longfellow's  first  book,  a  thin  vol- 
imie  of  ninety-six  pages.  The  essay  from  the 
North  American  Peview  was  used  aa  introduction; 
the  poem  was  printed  with  the  Spanish  text  oppo- 
site the  translation,  and  following  the  Coplas  were 
seven  sonnets  ti-anslatetl  from  the  Spanish,  all  of 
which  were  used  in  review-articles  and  Oiitre-Mer. 
The  preface  to  the  book,  dated  Bowdoin  College, 
August  9,  1833,  besides  a  brief  notice  of  Don 
Jorge  Manrique  and  some  characterization  of  the 
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r  poem  wMch  will  be  found  in  the  note  at  the  head 

I  of  the  poem,  contained  the  following  remarks  on 

L  the  translator's  task  :  — 

I  The  object  ot  tliis  little  work  is  to  place  in  the  hands 

I  of  the  lovers  of  Spanish  literature  the  most  beautiful 

I  moral  poem  of  that  language.     The  original  is  printed 

■  with  the  translation,  that  in  the  estimate  of  those  at  least 

I  who  are  versed  in  the  Spanish  tongue  the  author  may 

P  not  suffer  for  the  imperfections  of  the  translator. 

The  great  art  of  translating  well  lies  in  the  power 
of  rendering  literally  the  words  of  a  foreign  author 
I  while  at  the  same  time  we  preserve  the  spirit  of  the 

original.  But  how  far  one  of  tliese  requisites  of  a  good 
translation  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  other- — how  far  a 
translator  is  at  liberty  to  embellish  the  original  before 
him,  while  clothing  it  in  a  new  language,  Js  a  question 
which  has  been  decided  differently  by  persons  of  dif- 
ferent tastes.  The  scul])tor,  when  he  transfers  to  the 
inanimate  marble  the  form  and  features  of  a  living  be- 
ing, may  be  said  nut  only  to  copy,  but  to  translate.  But 
the  sculptor  cannot  represent  in  marble  the  beauty  and 
expression  of  the  human  eye  ;  and  in  order  to  remedy 
thia  defect  as  far  as  possible,  he  is  forced  to  transgress 
the  rigid  truth  of  nature.  By  sinking  the  eye  deeper, 
and  making  the  brow  more  prominent  above  it.  he  pro- 
duces a  stronger  light  and  shade,  and  thus  gives  to  the 
statue  more  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  tlie  original  than  he 
eonld  have  done  by  an  exact  copy.  So,  too,  the  trans- 
lator. As  there  are  certain  beauties  of  Uiought  and 
expression  in  a  good  original,  which  cannot  be  fully 
represented  in  the  less  flexible  material  of  another  lan- 
guage, he,  too,  at  times  may  be  permitted  to  transgress 
the  rigid  truth  of  language,  and  remedy  the  defect, 
far  as  s~.ich  a  detect  can  be  remedied,  by 
judicious  embellisliments. 


J 
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By  this  principle  I  hare  been  guiiled  in  the  follow- 
ing translations.  I  have  rendered  literally  the  words 
of  the  original,  when  it  could  be  done  without  injuring 
their  spirit ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  done,  1  have 
occasionally  nsed  the  enihellishnient  of  an  additional 
epithet,  or  a  more  forcible  turn  of  expression.  How 
far  I  have  succeeded  in  my  purpose,  the  i-eader  shall 


It  may  be  added  that  the  translator  did  not 
keep  to  the  exact  metre  and  rhyme  of  the  Span- 
ish original,  but  adopted  wliat  he  regai-ded  as  an 
equivalent  stanza.  lie  afterwai-d  adopted  a  mncb 
stricter  rule  of  translation,  indicated  by  the  couplot 
from  Spencer  prefixed  to  hia  version  of  Dante :  — 

T  fullav  here  Che  footing-  uf  thy  feete, 
That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  tlie  rather  meete. 
Once  more,  when  publishing  Outre -Mar  in 
1835,  Mr.  Longfellow  inserted  the  Coplas  as  a 
chapter  in  the  boob,  but  he  dropped  it  from  later 
editions,  preftirring  to  counect  it  with  his  poetical 
works,  and  thus  the  poem  finally  found  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  volume  Fb/ccs  of  the  Night. 
The  foot-note  readings  here  given  are  from  the 
version  printed  in  the  separate  issue  of  1833. 

Besides  the  translations  preserved  by  Mf.  Long- 
fellow in  successive  volumes,  there  are  several 
published  in  periodicals  and  elsewhere  which  are 
directly  traceable  to  his  pen,  and  are  included  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  including  one  found 
among  his  manuaci-ipts.  As  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  entire  series,  the  poem,  not  a  translation,  which 
was  nsed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  posthumous 
collection  In  the  Harbor,  is  here  given  at  the 
outset. 


TRANSLATIONS 

PRELUDE. 

Written  May  23,  1870. 

As  treasures  that  men  seek. 
Deep  buried  in  sea-sands. 

Vanish  if  they  but  speak, 
And  elude  their  eager  hands,  - 

So  ye  escape  and  slip, 
O  songs,  and  fade  away. 

When  the  word  is  on  my  lip 
To  interpret  what  ye  say. 

Were  it  not  better,  then. 
To  let  the  treasures  rest 

Hid  from  the  eyes  of  men 
Locked  in  their  iron  chest  ? 

I  have  but  marked  the  place. 
But  half  the  secret  told. 

That,  following  this  slight  trace. 
Others  may  find  the  gold. 


TRANSLATIONS 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 
COPLAS  DE  MANRIQUE. 

Don  Jorge  Mftorique,  the  aatlior  of  the  following-  pOBiii,  floop- 
slieii  ill  the  kat  Imlf  uf  tiie  fiftsenth  centur;.  Me  follnwed  the 
pivfeBHion  of  armaT  hjuL  djud  on  the  field  of  battlo.  MariAUft,  in 
U»  History  of  Spain,  makes  hunurable  mendou  of  hiri,  aa  being 
present  at  tiie  ^ege  of  UcIJk^  and  speaks  nf  Mm  aa  "  a  youdi  of 
estimuble  qaatideB,  who  in  this  war  gave  briHiaut  proofs  of  his 
TBlor.  He  ditid  young ;  luid  was  thus  cut  off  frutii  lung  ozeniimng 
his  great  TirtaoB,  and  exhibiting  tu  the  world  the  light  of  bis 
genius,  vhich  was  already  known  to  fajne."  He  was  murtally 
WDiinded  in  a  shirniisb  near  Cailaveta,  in  the  year  1479. 

The  luime  of  Roderigo  Muuiqne,  the  tathcr  of  tile  po^t.  C«nde 
de  Faredes  and  Maentre  de  Santiago,  ia  well  known  in  Spanidi 
biBtorj  oihI  song.  He  died  in  I47tl ;  acconling  to  Mariana,  in  tbe 
town  of  ViAis ;  hnt,  aceording  to  the  poem  of  his  son,  in  Ocafla. 
It  Vina  his  death  that  c^ed  forth  the  poem  upon  which  rests  the 
literary  reputation  of  the  younger  Manrique.  In  the  language 
uf  liiti  liistorian,  "  Don  Jorge  Matuiijue,  inan  elegant  Ode,  full  of 
poetio  beauties,  rich  embollishnienta  of  genius,  and  high  moral 
reBectioDB,  mourned  the  death  of  his  father  as  with  a  funeral 
hymn."  This  praise  is  not  exa^t'etated.  The  poem  ia  a  model 
in  its  kind.  Its  conception  is  solemn  and  beautiful ;  and,  in  ao- 
Eordauce  with  it,  the  style  moves  on,  —  calm,  dignified,  and  ma- 
jestio.     H.  W.  L. 


/  Oh  let  the  soul  her  slumbers  break. 
Let  thought  be  quickened,  and  awake ; 


1  this  life  is  past  and  E 
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And  death  comes  softly  stealing  on, 
How  silently  I 

Swiftly  our  pleasures  glide  away, 
Our  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 
With  many  sighs ; 
The  moments  that  are  speeding  fast 
We  heed  not,  but  the  past,  —  the  past, 
More  highly  prize. 

Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps, 
Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps. 
Till  life  is  done  ; 

And,  did  we  judge  of  time  aright. 
The  past  and  future  in  their  flight 
Would  be  as  one. 

Let  no  one  fondly  dream  again. 
That  Hope  and  all  her  shadowy  train 
Will  not  decay ; 

Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old, 
Kemembered  like  a  tale  that 's  told. 
They  pass  away. 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathomed,  boundless  sea. 
The  silent  gi'ave  I 

Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Boll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  one  dark  wave. 

Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray, 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way. 
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Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought, 

This  world  would  school  each  wandering  thought 

To  its  high  state. 

Faith  wings  the  soul  beyond  the  sky, 

Up  to  that  better  world  on  high, 

For  which  we  wait. 

Yes,  the  glad  messenger  of  love, 
To  guide  us  to  our  home  above. 
The  Saviour  came ; 
Born  amid  mortal  cares  and  fears. 
He  suffered  in  this  vale  of  tears 
A  death  of  shame. 

Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth, 
The  shapes  we  chase 
Amid  a  world  of  treachery ! 
They  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye. 
And  leave  no  trace. 

Time  steals  them  from  us,  chances  strange, 

Disastrous  accident,  and  change, 

That  come  to  all ; 

Even  in  the  most  exalted  state. 

Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate ; 

The  strongest  fall. 

Tell  me,  the  charms  that  lovers  seek ; 
In  the  clear  eye  and  blushing  cheek. 
The  hues  that  play 
O'er  rosy  lip  and  brow  of  snow, 

Line  21.    That  comes  to  all ; 
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When  hoary  age  approaches  slow, 
Ah,  where  are  they  ? 

The  cunning  skill,  the  curious  arts, 

The  glorious  strength  that  youth  imparts 

In  life's  first  stage ; 

These  shall  become  a  heavy  weight. 

When  Time  swings  wide  his  outward  gate 

To  weary  age. 

The  noble  blood  of  Gothic  name, 
Heroes  emblazoned  high  to  fame, 
In  long  array ; 

How,  in  the  onward  course  of  time, 
The  landmarks  of  that  race  sublime 
Were  swept  away ! 

Some,  the  degraded  slaves  of  lust, 
Prostrate  and  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Shall  rise  no  more  ; 
Others,  by  guilt  and  crime,  maintain 
The  scutcheon,  that,  without  a  stain. 
Their  fathers  bore. 

Wealth  and  the  high  estate  of  pride^ 

With  what  untimely  speed  they  glide. 

How  soon  depart ! 

Bid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  stay, 

The  vassals  of  a  mistress  they, 

Of  fickle  heart. 

These  gifts  In  Fortune's  hands  are  found  ; 
Her  swift  revolving  wheel  turns  round, 

Line  19.    The  escutcheon,  that  without  a  stain, 
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And  they  are  gone  ! 
No  rest  the  inconstant  goddess  knows. 
But  changing,  and  without  repose, 
Still  hurries  on. 

Even  could  the  hand  of  avarice  save 
Its  gilded  baubles,  till  the  grave 
Reclaimed  its  prey. 
Let  none  on  such  poor  hopes  rely  ; 
Life,  like  an  empty  dream,  flits  by. 
And  where  are  they  ? 

Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lust 
Are  passions  springing  from  the  dust. 
They  fade  and  die  ; 
But,  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb. 
They  seal  the  immortal  spirit's  doom 
Eternally ! 

The  pleasures  and  delights,  which  mask 
In  treacherous  smiles  life's  serious  task, 
What  are  they  all 
But  the  fleet  coursers  of  the  chase. 
And  death  an  ambush  in  the  race, 
Wherein  we  fall  ? 

No  foe,  no  dangerous  pass,  we  heed. 
Brook  no  delay,  but  onward  speed 
With  loosened  rein ; 
And,  when  the  fatal  snare  is  near. 
We  strive  to  check  our  mad  career. 
But  strive  in  vain. 

lane  22.    In  which  we  fall  ? 
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Could  we  new  charms  to  age  impart, 
And  fashion  with  a  cunning  art 
The  hnman  face, 

As  we  can  clothe  the  soul  with  light, 
And  make  the  gloiious  spiiit  brigbt 
With  heavenly  grace, 

How  busily  each  passing  liour 
Should  we  exert  that  magic  power  I 
What  ardor  show, 
To  deck  the  sensual  slave  of  sin. 
Yet  leave  the  freebom  soul  withbi. 
In  weeds  of  woe  I 

.   Monarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  strong, 
Tainous  in  history  and  in  song 

Of  olden  time,  J 

Saw,  by  the  stem  decrees  of  fate,  I 

Their  kingdoms  lost,  and  desolate  I 

Their  race  sublime.  I 

Who  is  the  champion  ?  who  the  strong  ? 

Pontiff  and  priest,  and  sceptred  throng  ? 

On  these  shall  fall 

As  heavily  the  hand  of  Death, 

As  when  it  stays  the  shepherd's  breath 

Ceside  his  stall. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Trojan  name,  .^yi.^'^  ,4^^*^*-'Y*'^^ 

Neither  its  glory  nor  its  shame  k^v*  "Wi** 

Has  met  our  eyes ; 

Nor  of  Gome's  great  and  glorious  dead. 

Though  we  have  heard  so  oft,  and  read, 

Their  histories. 


J 
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Little  avails  it  now  to  know 
Of  ages  passed  so  long  ago, 
Nor  how  they  rolled ; 
Our  theme  shall  be  of  yesterday, 
Which  to  oblivion  sweeps  away. 
Like  days  of  old. 


r 

I  ' '  Where  is  the  King,  Don  Juan?     Where 

I  —    Each  royal  prince  and  noble  heir 

I  Of  Aragon  ? 

B  Where  are  the  courtly  gallantries  ? 

P  The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise, 

In  battle  done  ? 

Tourney  and  joust,  that  charmed  the  eye, 
And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply. 
And  nodding  pluine. 
What  were  they  but  a  pageant  scene  ? 
What  but  the  garlands,  gay  and  green, 
That  deck  the  tomb? 

Where  are  the  high-bom  dames,  and  where 
Their  gay  attire,  and  jewelled  hiur, 
And  odors  sweet? 

Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  that  came 
To  kneel,  and  breathe  love's  ardent  flame, 
Low  at  their  feet  ? 

Where  is  the  song  of  Ti-oiiliadour  ? 
Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour 
They  loved  of  yore  ? 
Where  Ib  the  mazy  dance  of  old, 
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The  flowing  robes,  inwrought  with  gold, 
The  dauc^rs  wore  ? 

And  he  who  next  the  sceptre  swayed, 
Henry,  wliose  royal  court  displayed 
Suoh  power  and  pride  ; 
Oh,  in  wliat  winning  smiles  arrayed. 
The  world  its  various  pleasures  l^id 
Ilis  throne  beside ! 

Bat  oh,  how  false  and  fuU  of  guile 
That  world,  which  wore  so  soft  a  smile 
But  to  betray  I 

She,  that  had  been  his  friend  before, 
Now  from  the  fated  monai'ch  tore 
Her  charms  away. 

The  eoimtless  gifts,  the  stately  walls, 

The  royal  palaces,  and  halls 

All  filled  with  gold ; 

Plate  with  armorial  bearings  wrought, 

Chambers  with  ample  treasures  fraught 

Of  wealth  untold ; 

The  noble  steeds,  and  harness  bright, 
And  gallant  lord,  and  stalwart  knight. 
In  rich  array, 

Where  shall  we  seek  them  now  ?    Alas ! 
Like  the  bright  dewdropa  on  the  grass. 
They  passed  away. 


His  brother,  too,  whose  factious  zeal 
Usurped  the  sceptre  of  Castile, 
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Unskilled  to  reign ; 
What  Sk  gay,  brilliant  court  had  he, 
When  all  the  flower  o£  chivalry 
Was  iu  his  train  I 

But  he  was  mortal ;  and  the  breath 
That  flamed  from  the  hot  forge  of  Death 
Blasted  hi»  years ; 

Judgment  of  God  1  that  flame  by  thee, 
When  raging  fierce  and  fearfully, 
Was  quenched  in  tears ! 

Spain's  haughty  Constable,  the  true 
And  gallant  Master,  whom  we  knew 
Most  loved  of  all ; 
Breathe  not  a  whisper  of  hia  pride. 
He  on  the  gloomy  scaffold  died. 
Ignoble  fall ! 

The  countless  treasures  of  his  care, 

His  villages  and  villas  fair, 

His  mighty  power, 

What  were  they  all  hut  grief  and  shame. 

Tears  and  a  broken  heart,  when  came 

The  parting  hour  ? 

His  other  brothers,  proud  and  high, 
Masters,  who,  in  prosperity. 
Might  rival  kings ; 


1 


line  II.  Spoio'i  luughtj  ConiUhls,  - 
UmVi.  AndgiilluitUaitoi,  —  cnisl: 
UnelA.    BtrCpped  bim  a(  aU ;. 
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Who  made  the  bravest  and  the  best 
The  bondsmen  of  their  high  behest, 
Their  underlings ; 

What  was  their  proHperous  estate, 
When  high  exalted  and  elate 
With  power  and  pride? 
What,  but  a  transient  gleam  of  light, 
A  flame,  which,  glaring  at  its  height, 
Grew  dim  and  tUed? 

So  many  a  duhe  of  royal  name, 
Marquia  and  count  of  spotless  fame, 
And  baron  brave, 

That  might  the  sword  of  empire  wield, 
All  these,  O  Death,  liast  thou  concealed 
In  the  dark  grave  ! 

Their  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  arms, 
In  peaceful  days,  or  war's  alarms, 
When  thou  dost  show, 
0  Death,  thy  stern  and  angry  faee. 
One  stroke  of  thy  aU-powerf ul  mace 
Can  overthrow. 

Unnumbered  hoKts,  that  threaten  nigh, 
Pennon  and  standard  flaunting  high. 
And  flag  displayed ; 
lligh  battlements  intrenched  around. 
Bastion,  and  moated  wall,  and  mound. 
And  palisade, 

Uuelil.    0  dtolh,  th/ aUrn  and  cnul  fus. 
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And  covered  trench,  secure  aod  deep, 
All  these  caunot  one  victim  keep, 
O  Death,  from  thee, 
When  thou  dost  battle  in  thy  wrath, 
And  thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 
UneiTiiigly, 

f  O  World !  so  few  the  years  we  live. 
Would  that  the  life  whiuh  thou  dost  give 
Were  life  indeed ! 
Alas  I  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fast. 
Our  happiest  houi-  is  when  at  last 
The  soul  is  freed. 

Oup  (lays  are  covered  o'er  with  grief, 

And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  brief 

Veil  all  in  gloom ; 

Left  desolate  of  real  good, 

Within  this  cheerless  solitude 

No  pleasures  bloom, 

Thy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears. 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  fears. 
Or  dark  despair ; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear, 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  here 
Knows  most  of  care. 

Thy  goods  are  bought  with  many  a  groan, 

By  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone, 

And  weary  hearts ; 

Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe. 


I 
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But  with  a  Imgering  step  and  slow 
Ita  f  oiin  departs. 

And  bo,  the  good  man's  shield  and  shade. 

To  whom  all  heai'ts  their  homage  paid, 

As  Virtue's  son, 

Roderic  Maiiriqiie,  he  whose  name 

Is  written  on  the  scroll  of  Fame, 

Spain's  champion ; 

His  signal  deeds  and  prowess  high 

Demand  no  pompous  eulogy, 

Ye  saw  his  deeds  ! 

Why  should  their  praise  in  verse  be  sung  ? 

The  name,  that  dwells  on  every  ti 

No  minstrel  needs, 


I  To  friends  a  friend  ;  how  kind  to  all 
ll^ie  vassals  of  this  ancient  ball 
And  feudal  fief ! 
To  foes  how  stern  a  foe  waa  he  I 
And  to  the  valiant  and  the  free 
How  hrave  a  chief  I 


What  pi'udenee  with  the  old  and  wise : 

What  grace  in  youthful  gayeties ; 

In  aU  bow  sage  I 

Benignant  to  the  serf  anci  slave, 

He  showed  the  base  ajid  falsely  brave 

A  lion's  rage, 

His  was  Oetavian's  prosperous  star. 
The  rush  of  Ciesar's  conquering  ear 
At  battle's  call; 
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His,  Scipio's  virtue ;  biii,  tlie  skill 
And  the  indomitable  will 
0£  Hannibal 

His  was  a  Trajan'a  goodness,  his 

A  Titus'  noble  charities 

And  i-ighteous  laws ; 

The  arm  of  Hector,  aiid  the  might 

Of  Tully,  to  maintaia  the  right 

In  truth's  just  cause ; 

The  clemency  of  Antonine, 
Aurelius'  countenanee  divine. 
Firm,  gentle,  still ; 
The  eloquence  of  Adrian, 
And  Tlieodosius'  love  to  man. 
And  generous  will ; 

In  tented  field  and  bloody  fray. 
An  Alexander's  vigorous  sway 
And  stem  command  ; 
The  faith  of  Constantine ;  ay,  more, 
The  fervent  love  CamlUus  bore 
His  native  land. 

He  left  no  well-filled  treasury, 

He  heaped  no  pile  of  riches  high, 

Nor  massive  plate ; 

He  fou^it  the  Moors,  and,  in  their  fall. 

City  and  tower  and  castled  wall 

Were  his  estate. 
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Upon  the  hardJought  battle-grounJ. 
Brave  steeds  aud  gallaut  riders  found 
A  commoQ  grave ; 

And  there  tlie  warrior's  Iiand  did  gain 
The  rents,  and  the  long  vassal  train. 
That  conquest  gave. 

And  if  of  old  his  halls  displayed 
The  honored  and  exalted  grailo 
His  worth  had  gained. 
So,  in  the  dark,  disastrous  hoiir,  ,1 

Brothere  and  bondsmen  of  his  power 
His  hand  sustained, 

After  high  deeds,  not  left  nntold. 

In  the  stem  wai'fare  which  of  old 

T  was  his  to  share. 

Such  noble  leagues  he  made  that  more 

And  faii'er  regions  than  before 

His  guerdon  were. 


These  are  the  records,  half  effaced, 

Which,  with  the  hand  of  youth,  he  traced 

On  history's  page ; 

But  with  fresh  victories  he  drew 

Each  fading  character  anew 

In  his  old  age. 

By  his  unrivalled  skill,  by  great 
And  veteran  service  to  the  state. 
By  worth  adored, 
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He  stowl,  iu  his  high  diguity, 
The  proudest  knight  of  chivalry. 
Knight  of  the  Sword. 

He  found  his  cities  and  domains 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  galling  chains 
And  cmel  power; 
But,  by  fierce  battle  and  blockade, 
Soon  his  own  banner  was  displayed 
From  every  tower. 

By  the  tried  valor  of  his  band. 

His  monarch  and  his  native  land 

Were  nobly  served ; 

Let  Portug^  repeat  the  story, 

Anct  proud  Castile,  who  shared  the  glory 

His  arms  deserved. 

And  when  so  oft,  for  weal  or  woe, 

His  life  upon  the  fatal  throw 

Had  been  cast  down  ; 

When  he  had  served,  with  patriot  zeal, 

Beneath  the  banner  of  Castile, 

His  sovereign's  crown ; 

''And  done  such  deeds  of  valor  strong. 
That  neither  history  nor  song 
Can  count  them  all ; 
Then,  on  Ocafia's  castled  rock, 
Death  at  his  portal  came  to  knock, 
With  sudden  call. 


Line  IT.  Hli  iite  upon  una  f  ■ 
Line  IS.  Had  bMu  laid  down 
Line  25,    Tben  10  Ob^U'i  u 
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Saying,  "  Good  Cavalier,  prepare                    ^^^H 

To  leave  this  world  of  toQ  and  care                  ^^H 

With  joyful  mien  ;                                                ^^^ 

Let  thy  strong  heart  of  steel  this  day 

1                             Put  on  its  armor  for  the  fray, 

I                            The  closing  scene. 

1                        "  Since  tliou  hast  been,  in  battle-strife, 

f                           So  prodigal  of  health  and  life, 

For  earthly  fame. 

■                          Let  virtue  nerve  thy  heart  again ; 

^^^1                 Loud  on  the  last  stern  battle-plain 

^^H                They  call  thy  name. 

■                       "  Think  not  the  struggle  that  draws  near 

1                            Too  terrible  for  man,  nor  fear 

I                              To  meet  the  foe  ; 

1                            Nor  let  thy  noble  spirit  grieve,                          ^^H 

Its  life  of  glorious  fame  to  leave                       ^^^| 

On  earth  below.                                                  ^^^| 

"  A  life  of  honor  and  of  worth                                        1 

Has  no  eteraity  on  earth,                                             ■ 

'T  is  but  a  name;                                                           1 

And  yet  its  glory  far  exceeds                                           j 

That  base  and  sensual  life,  which  leads            ^^^| 

To  want  and  shame.                                           ^^^^H 

"  The  eternal  life,  beyond  the  sky,                     ^^^H 

Wealth  cannot  purchase,  nor  tliehigh                         M 

1                             And  proud  estate ;                                                          1 

^^^H^                                 LiiKill.    Which  on  tho  last  stem  battla  pUn                            ^^^H 

^^^^h                                 Unel'J.    Bepeite  tb^  nuoo.                                                    ^H^^H 
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The  soul  in  dalliance  laid,  the  spirit 
Corrupt  with  sin,  shall  not  inherit 
A  joy  so  great. 

"  But  the  good  monk,  in  cloistered  cell, 
Shall  gain  it  by  his  book  and  bell, 
His  prayers  and  tears  ; 
And  the  brave  knight,  whose  arm  endures 
Fierce  battle,  and  against  the  Moors 
His  standard  rears. 
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"  And  thou,  brave  knight,  whose  hand  has  poured 
The  life-blood  of  the  Pagan  horde 
O'er  all  the  land. 

In  heaven  shalt  thou  receive,  at  length, 
The  guerdon  of  thine  earthly  strength 
And  dauntless  hand. 

"  Cheered  onward  by  this  promise  sure. 

Strong  in  the  faith  entire  and  pure                                     h 
Thou  dost  profess,                                                    ^^^^H 
Depart,  thy  hope  is  certainty,                                 ^^^H 
1  The  third,  the  better  life  on  high                            ^^H 
Shalt  thou  possess."                                                  ^^^^| 

"  0  Death,  no  more,  no  more  delay ;                             ^^| 
My  spirit  longs  to  flee  away,                                   ^^^ 
And  be  at  rest ; 

The  will  of  Heaven  my  wiU  shaU  be, 
I  bow  to  the  divine  decree,                                          ^^B 
To  God's  behest.                                                          ^H 

"  My  soul  is  ready  to  depart,                                               ^i 
No  thought  rebeU,  the  obedient  heart 

i  TICANSLATIONS 

Breathes  fortli  no  sigh  ; 

Tlie  wish  on  earth  to  linger  still 

Were  vain,  when  't  is  God's  sovereign  will 

That  we  shall  die. 


"  O  thou,  that  for  our  sins  didst  take 
A  human  funii,  and  humbly  make 
Thy  home  on  earth ; 
Thou,  that  to  thy  divinity 
A  human  nature  didst  ally 
By  nioi-tal  birth, 

"  And  ill  that  form  didst  suffer  here 
Ti>rmi:nt,  and  agony,  and  fear, 
So  patiently ; 

By  thy  redeeming  grace  alone, 
And  not  for  muiita  of  my  own. 
Oh,  paixlon  rael " 

As  thus  the  dying  warrior  prayed, 
Without  one  gathering  mist  or  shade 
Upon  his  mind ; 
Encircled  by  his  family, 
Watched  by  iiffection's  gentle  eye 
So  soft  and  kind ; 
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His  soid  to  Him  who  gave  it  rose ; 
God  lead  it  to  its  long  repose, 


Itsg 


s  rest  I 


And,  though  the  warrior's  Hun  haa  set, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet. 
Bright,  radiant,  blest. 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

(El  BiTXN  Fahtos.) 

BT  LOPE  DE   VEOi. 

The  five  fallowing  sanneta  are  from  the  Goplm  de  Manriq^ 
Tolnme,  where  thaj  were  printed  with  the  Sponiali  teit  on  the 
oppoute  pitgos.  Two  other  einiii^ta  in  tliat  Toliuni?a  pot  retained 
when  the  Tolnine  yfta  merged  in  Voices  of  the  NigkC,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appeniliz.  Tha  two  Lope  du  Vega  sonnetB  Ore 
Inini  hia  Bimaa  Sacrai, 

Shepherd  !  who  with  thine  amorous,  sylvan  song 
Hast  brokea  the  slumber  that  enoompaased  me, 
Who  mad'st  thy  crook  from  the  accursed  tree, 
On  which  thy  powerful  arms  were  stretched  so 

lODgl 

I^ead  me  to  mercy's  ever-flowing  fount^a ; 

For  thou  my  shepherd,  gimrd,  and  guide  shalt 

be; 
I  will  obey  thy  voice,  and  wait  to  see 
Thy  feet  all  beautiful  upon  the  mountains. 

Hear,  Shephei-d  !  thou  who  for  thy  flock  art  dying, 
Oh,  wash  away  these  scarlet  sins,  for  thou 
Rejoicest  at  the  contrite  sinner's  vow. 

Oh.  wait  1  to  thee  my  weary  soul  is  crying. 
Wait  for  me !     Yet  why  ask  it,  wlion  I  see, 
With  fpet  nailed  to  the  cross,  thou  'rt  waitiiig 
still  for  me  I 

Lfne  1.    Sbepberd  f  Out  with  thine  HmarfHU,  sylvui  xmg 

Udb  3.    That  mjideit  thy  crook  froiD  tbp  vccuned  troa. 

Line  ».    Hcu,  Shr>]iheTd  t  —  thou  thiit  for  thy  flock  ut  dyhig, 
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n. 

TO-MORROW- 
(Makana.) 

Br  LOFE  DK  VESA. 


i 


Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  imceasmg  care. 
Thou  didst  seek  after  me,  that  thou  didst  wait, 
Wet  mth  unhealthy  dews,  before  my  gate, 
And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there  ? 

Oh,  strange  delusion  1  that  I  did  not  greet 

Thy  bleat  approach,  and  oh,  to  Heaven  how  lost, 

If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 

Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  thy  feet. 

How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 

"  Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thou  shalt 

How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee  I  " 
And,  oh  I  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow, 
"  To-morrow  we  will  open,"  I  replied, 
And  when  the  morrow  came  I  answered  still, 
"  To-morrow." 

III. 

THE  NATIVE  LAND. 

(El  Patbio  Cielo.) 

de  a  loan  a. 


Clear  fount  of  light  I  my  native  land  on  high, 
Bright  with  a  glory  that  shall  never  fade ! 

LliiE  10,    Soul,  Erom  thf  casemsnt  louk  wiUiDut  bdJ  tea 
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Mansion  of  truth  !  without  a  veil  or  shade, 
Thy  holy  quiet  meets  the  spirit's  eye. 
There  dwells  the  soul  in  its  ethereal  essence. 
Gasping  no  longer  for  life's  feeble  breath ; 
But,   sentinelled    in    heaven,  its   glorious   pres- 

With  pitying  eye  beholds,  yet  fears  not,  death. 

Beloved  country  !  banished  from  thy  shore, 
A  sti'anger  in  this  prison-house  of  clay, 
The  exiled  s]nnt  weeps  and  sighs  for  theel 

Heavenward  the  bright  perfections  I  adore 
Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers  the  way. 
That,  whither  love  aspires,  there  shall  my  dwell- 
ing be. 


THE  IMAGE  OP  GOD. 
(La  bLfoEK  SB  Dioe-) 

BT  FEAHCISCO   DE 

O  Lord  !  who  seest,  from  yon  stai-ry  height, 
Centred  in  one  the  future  and  the  past, 
Fashioned  in  tlune  own  image,  see  how  fast 
The  world  obscures  in  me  what  once  was  bright  I 

Eternal  Sun !  the  warmth  which  thou  hast  given. 
To  cheer  life's  flowery  April,  fast  decays  ; 
Yet,  in  the  hoary  winter  of  my  days. 
Forever  green  shall  be  my  trust  in  Heaven, 

Celestial  King !  oh  let  thy  presence  pass 
Before  my  spirit,  and  an  image  fair 
Shall  meet  that  look  of  mercy  from  on  high, 

LuiD  13.  O  Lord  t  Uutt  xut.  bam  yim  aUrry  beigbt 
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As  the  refiected  image  in  a  ^la^s 

Doth  meet  the  look  of  him  who  seeks  it  there. 
And  owes  its  being  to  the  gazer's  eye. 


THE  BKOOK. 
(A  UN  Abbotdelo.) 


ANONYMOUS. 


lAUGH   of  the  mountain  !  —  lyre   of    bird  and 

tree ! 
Pomp  of  the  meadow !  mirror  of  the  morn ! 
The  soul  of  April,  unto  whom  are  born 
The  rose  and  jessamine,  leaps  wild  in  thee  I 
Although,  where'er  thy  devious  current  strays, 
The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  and  silver  teems, 
To  me  thy  clear  proceeding  brighter  seems 
Thau  golden  sands,  that  charm  each  shepherd's 
gaae. 
How  without  guile  thy  bosom,  all  transparent 
As  the  pure  crystal,  leta  the  curious  eye 
Thy  secrets  scan,  thy   smooth,  round   pebbles 
count ! 
How,  without  malice  murmuring,  glides  thy  cur- 
rent I 
O  sweet  simplicity  of  days  gone  by  1 
Thou  shmi'st  the  haunts  of   man,  to  dwell  in 
limpid  fount  I 

line  6.    Kiiror  of  morn,  and  ^mAun  at  BcUSi  I 
LIm  6,    The  Miiil  ot  April,  Uub  »  geoUf  yJBlda 
LfnoT.    TbB  roM  and  Jumlno  WooDi,  lasjw  wild  fa  tlies  1 
LlBB  13.    Tlirougli  ite  pure  crriUl  leta  bhe  cuilma  sy* 


ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS. 


In  the  chapter  -with  this  title  in  Ouln-Afer,  besides  iUnsttatiinii 
from  Byron  and  LuckliacC  are  tlie  three  foUonini;  examples,  cun- 
tribul«d  by  Mt.  Longfellow. 

I. 

Rio  Verde,  Rio  Verde  ! 

Many  a  corpse  ia  batlieil  in  thee, 
Both  of  Moors  and  eke  of  Chi'istians, 

Slain  with  swords  most  cruelly. 

And  thy  pure  and  crystal  waters 
Dappled  are  with  crimson  gore ; 

For  between  the  Moors  and  Christians 
Long  has  been  the  fight  and  sore, 

Dukes  and  counts  fell  bleeding  near  thee, 
Lords  of  high  renown  were  slain. 

Perished  many  a  brave  hidalgo 
Of  the  noblemen  of  Spain. 


ir. 

"  King  Alfonso  the  Eighth,  having  exhausted  his  ttvaanry  in 
war,  wiahes  to  lay  a  tax  of  five  farthings  upon  eauh  of  the  Cas- 
tiliaa  hidalgos,  in  order  to  defray  the  oipenscs  of  a  journey 
ftom  Bnigoa  to  Cuenoa.  This  propoaitiua  uf  the  king-  Kae  met 
iritJi  diidaJn  by  the  noblemen  who  had  been  aBsembled  on  the 


Don  Ncno,  Count  of  Lara, 

In  auger  and  in  pride. 
Forgot  all  reverence  for  the  king, 

And  thus  in  wrath  replied  : 
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"  Our  noble  ancestors,"  quoth  he, 
"  Ne'er  such  a  tiibute  paid ; 
KoF  shall  the  king  receive  of  us 
What  they  have  once  gainsaid. 

"  The  base-boin  soul  who  deems  it  just 
May  here  with  thee  remain ; 
But  follow  me,  ye  cavaliers. 
Ye  noblemen  of  Spain." 

Forth  followed  they  the  noble  Count, 
They  mai-chcd  to  Glera's  plain ; 

Out  of  three  thousand  gallant  knights 
Did  only  three  remain. 

They  tied  tlie  tribute  to  their  spears. 

They  raised  it  In  the  air, 
And  they  sent  to  tell  their  lord  the  king 

That  his  tax  was  ready  there. 

"  He  may  send  and  take  by  force,"  said  they, 
"  This  paltry  sum  of  gold  ; 
But  the  goodly  gift  of  liberty 
Cannot  be  bought  and  sold." 


in. 

"  One  of  the  finest  of  the  historic  ballads  is  Uiat  whieli  de- 
scribus  Bernardo's  muruh  to  Cuncesvalles.  Hs  sallieB  forth 
'  with  three  thaosand  Leoiiese  aud  mure.'  tu  protect  the  glot7 
and  freedom  of  hia  imtdve  land.  Prom  all  sides,  the  peasantrj 
of  the  land  flock  to  the  hero's  standard." 

TiiE  peasant  leaves  bis  plough  afield. 
The  reaper  leaves  his  hook. 
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And  from  his  hand  the  shepherd-boy 
Lets  fall  the  pastoral  crook. 

The  young  set  up  a  shout  of  joy, 

The  old  forget  their  years, 
The  feeble  man  grows  stout  of  heart, 

No  more  the  craven  fears. 

All  rush  to  Bernard's  standard. 

And  on  liberty  they  call; 
They  oauDot  brook  to  wear  the  yoke. 

When  threatened  by  the  Graul. 

"  Free  were  we  bom,"  't  is  thus  they  ery, 
"  And  willingly  pay  we 
The  duty  that  we  owe  our  king, 
By  the  divine  decree. 

"  But  God  forbid  that  we  obey 
The  laws  of  foreign  knaves, 
Tarnish  the  glory  of  our  sires, 
And  make  our  children  slaves. 

"  Our  hearts  have  not  so  craven  grown. 
So  bloodless  all  our  veins, 
So  vigorless  our  brawny  arms. 
As  to  submit  to  chains, 

"  Has  the  audacious  Frank,  forsooth, 

Subdued  these  seas  and  lands  ? 

Shall  he  a  bloodless  victory  have  ? 

No,  not  while  we  have  hands. 
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"  He  shall  leara  Uiat  the  gallant  Leonese 
Can  bravely  fight  and  fall, 
But  that  they  know  not  how  to  yield ; 
They  are  Catttilians  all. 

"  Was  it  for  this  the  Roman  power 

Of  old  was  made  to  yield 

Unto  Nmnantia'a  valiant  hosts 

On  many  a  bloody  iield '! 

'^  Shall  the  bold  lions  that  have  bathed 
Their  paws  in  Libyan  gore. 
Crouch  basoly  to  a  fcobler  foe. 
And  dare  the  strife  no  more  ? 

"  Let  the  false  ting  sell  town  and  tower. 
But  not  hL^  vassals  free  ; 
For  to  subdue  the  free-born  soid 
No  royal  power  hath  be !  " 


VIDA   DE   SAN   MILLAN. 


This  poem  appeared  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  artiele  OD  Tlie  Maml 

and  Devotiorud  Poetry  of  Spain  in  iJie  NanA  Ameriam  Seuuw, 
tui  vsa  repeated  in  ChUre-Mer. 

And  when  the  kings   were    in   the  field,  —  their 

squadrons  in  array,  — 
With  lance  in  rest  they  onward  pressed  to  mingle 

in  the  fray ; 


1 
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But  soon  upon  the  Christians  fell  a  teri-or  of  their 

foe  a,  — 
These  were  a  numerous  army,  —  a  little  handful 

those. 

And  while  the  Christian  people  atoocl  in  this  un- 
certainty, 

Upward  to  heaven  they  tamed  their  eyes,  and 
fixed  their  thoughts  on  high  ; 

And  there  two  figui-es  they  beheld,  all  l>eautiful 
and  bright, 

Even  than  the  pure  new-fallen  snow  their  garments 
were  more  white. 

They  rode  upon  two  horses  more  white  than  crystal 

sheen, 
And  arms  they  bore  such  as  before  no  mortal  man 

had  seen; 
The  one,  he  held   a   crosier,  ^  a  pontiff's   mitre 

wore; 
The  other  held  a  crucifix, — such  man  ne'er  saw 

before. 

Their   faces   were   angelical,  celestial   forms   had 

they, — 
And  downward  through  the  fields  of  air  they  urged 

their  rapid  way ; 
They  looked  upon  the  Moorish  host  with  fierce  and 

angry  look, 
And  in  their  hands,  with  dire  portent,  their  naked 

sabres  shook. 

The  Christian  host,  beholding  this,  straightway 
take  heart  again  ; 
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They  fall  upon  their  bended  knees,  all  resting  on 

the  plain, 
And  each  one  with  his  clenched  fist  to  amite  his 

breast  begins, 
And  proraisett  to  God  on  high  he  will  forsake  his 

sins. 

And  when  the  heavenly  knights  drew  near  unto 

the  battle-ground, 
They  dashed  among  the  Moors  and  dealt  unerriug 

blows  around ; 
Such  deadly  havoc  there  they  made  the  foremost 

ranks  along, 
A  panic  terror  spread  unto  the  hindmost  of  the 

throng. 

Together  with  these  two  good  knights,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  sky, 

The  Christians  rallied  and  began  to  smite  full  sore 
and  high ; 

The  Moors  raised  up  their  voices  and  by  the  Koran 

That  in  their  lives  such  deadly  fray  they  ne'er  had 
seen  before. 

Down  went  the    misbelievers,  — fast     sped    the 

bloody  fight,  — 
Some  ghastly  and  dismembered  lay,  and  some  half 

dead  with  fright : 
Full  sorely  they  repented  that  to  the  field  they 

For  they  saw  that  from  the  battle  they  should 
retreat  with  shame. 


i 


FliOM   THE   CANCWNEliOS 


FROM  THE  CANCIONEROS. 

The  miun  fepoaitorj  of  these  poems  is  Oclioa's  Ttsore  de  lot 
Homancfros  y  Cancioneros  Espafiolea,  Paria,  ISJS.  ^  Sea  also 
Anloldgia  EspaRoia.  Mr.  Longfellow  published  hia  traDslatiinig 
ID  the  volume  eutitled  AJtermaih,  1873.  Uia  acquaiutance  with 
them  Spanish  popular  songH  was  an  early  one,  for  there  is  an 
entry  in  hin  journal,  wben  at  Dresden,  February  1,  1838:  "At 
the  Pablio  Library  in  (he  inoruiiig  tiU  one  o'olorh.  Fouud  a  Tery 
duions  old  Spanish  book,  treating  of  the  troahadonr  poetry  of 
Spain,  eutilled  the  Cancionero  Gentral." 


EYES  SO  TRISTFUL,  ETES  SO  TRISTFUL. 

(Ojoa  T£iBT£a,  Ojos  Tbistbb.) 

BY  SUKO  DE  SJtLDAMA. 

Etes  80  tristful,  eyes  so  tristful, 
Heart  so  full  of  care  and  cumber, 
I  was  lapped  iu  rest  and  slumber, 
Te  have  made  me  wakeful,  wistful  I 
In  this  life  of  labor  endless 
Who  shall  comfort  my  distresses  ? 
Querulous  my  soul  and  friendless 
In  its  sorrow  shuns  caresses. 
Ye  have  ma^^Ie  me,  ye  have  made  mo 
Querulous  of  you,  that  care  not, 
Eyes  so  tristful,  yet  I  dare  not 
Say  to  what  ye  have  betrayed  me. 
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SOME  DAY,  SOME  DAT. 


BY  CRiaxfiBAL  DE  GASimLS.IO. 

Some  day,  some  day, 
O  troubled  breast, 
Shalt  thou  find  rest. 
I£  Love  in  thee 
To  grief  give  birth. 
Six  feet  of  earth 
Can  more  than  he  ; 
There  calm  and  free 
And  un oppressed 
Shalt  thou  find  rest. 

The  un  attained 
In  life  at  last. 
When  life  is  passed. 
Shall  all  be  gained  ; 
And  no  more  pained. 
No  more  distressed, 
Shalt  thou  find  rest. 

m. 

COME,  0  DE^iTH,  SO  SILENT  FLTTNQ. 


BV   EL  COMMKNDADOK  ESCKIVA. 

Come,  0  Death,  so  silent  flying 
That  unheard  thy  coming  be, 
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J 

Lest  the  sweet  delight  of  dyiag 

J 

Bring  life  back  again  to  me, 

■ 

i"or  tliy  sure  approach  perceiving, 

■ 

In  my  constancy  and  pain 

■ 

I  new  life  should  win  again. 

■ 

L                           Thinking  that  I  am  not  living. 

^ 

1                           So  to  me,  unconscious  lying. 

1 

1                           All  unknown  thy  coming  be. 

'                           Lest  the  sweet  delight  of  dying 

Bring  life  back  again  to  me. 

1 

Unto  him  who  finds  thee  hateful. 

But  to  me,  who  dying  gain, 

Life  is  but  a  task  ungrateful. 

Come,  then,  with  my  wish  complying. 

J 

All  unheard  tliy  coming  be, 

1 

Lest  the  sweet  delight  of  dying 

1 

Bring  life  back  again  to  me. 

J 

IV. 

m 

GLOVE  OF  BLACK  IN  WHITE  HAND  BARE. 

^ 

Glove  of  black  in  wliite  hand  bare. 

1 

And  about  her  forehead  pale 

1 

Wound  a  thin,  transparent  Teil, 

1                           That  doth  not  conceal  lier  hair; 

J 

■                          SoTereign  attitude  and  air. 

^ 

1                          Cheek  and  neck  alike  displayed. 

■ 

1                         "With  coquettish  charma  arrayed, 

■ 

r                          Laughing  eyes  and  fugitive ;  — 

■ 

This  iH  hilling  men  that  live. 

^1 

■                         'T  is  not  mourning  for  the  dead. 

1 

FROM   THE   SWEDISH  AND    DANISH 

INTROUUCTOKY  NOTE. 

Mr.  Longfellow  spent  the  sumiDer  of  1835  in 
Sweden,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study 
of  the  language  and  literature,  and  with  ti-avel 
and  ohservations  of  Swedish  charaeter.  "  The 
Swedish  language,"  he  wrote,  "  is  soft  and  musi- 
cal, with  an  accent  like  the  lowland  Scotch,  it  is 
an  easy  language  to  read,  but  dif&cult  to  speak 
with  correctness,  owing  to  some  grammatical 
peculiarities.  .  .  .  Sweden  has  one  great  poet, 
and  only  one.  That  is  Tegni5r,  Bishop  of  Wexib, 
who  is  still  living.  His  noblest  work  ia  Frlthiof's 
Saga,  a  heroic  poem,  founded  on  an  old  tradi- 
tion." After  his  retuin  to  America,  Mr.  Longfel- 
low wrote  an  article  on  the  poem  for  the  North 
American  Heview,  giving  in  it  the  translations 
which  are  placed  first  in  this  section. 

His  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Wai'd  four  years  later 
ni^d  him  to  translate  another  of  TegnSr's  poems 
of  which  Mr.  Longfellow  had  shown  him  a  brief 
specimen ;  and  in  leply  Mr.  Longfellow  wrote, 
under  date  of  October  24,  1841 :  "  How  strange  1 
While  you  are  urging  me  to  translate  Nattvanh- 
harnen  [The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Svpper\ 
comes  a  letter  from  Bishop  TegntJr  himself,  say- 
ing that  of  all  the  translations  he  has   seen   of 
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Frithiof,  my  fragments  are  the  only  attempts 
'that  h&vejulli/  satisfied  him.'  '  The  only  fault,' 
he  says,  '  that  I  can  find  with  your  translation  is, 
that  it  is  not  complete.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
urging  you  to  comj)lete  the  tash,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  say  that  Frithiof  hs^  been  translated  into 
at  least  one  language.'  Highly  complimentary  is 
the  Bishop  to  my  humble  endeavor.  ,  .  .  After 
this  kind  letter,  can  1  do  less  than  over-set  the 
NaUxardsbamen  ?  "  In  his  willingness,  he  at 
once  set  about  the  translation  and  wrote  his 
friend,  November  6tli :  "  It  is  Saturday  night, 
and  eight  by  the  village  clocli.  I  have  just  fin- 
ished the  translation  of  ?7(e  Children  of  the 
Liyrd's  Supper  ;  and  with  the  very  ink  that  wrote 
the  last  words  of  it,  I  commence  this  letter  to  you. 
That  it  is  with  the  same  pen,  too,  this  chirography 
sufficiently  makes  manifest.  With  your  permis- 
sion I  will  mend  that.  The  poem  is  indeed  very  ' 
beautiful ;  and  in  parts  so  touching  that  more 
than  once  in  translating  it  I  was  blinded  with 
teal's.  Perhaps  my  weakness  makes  the  poet 
strong.  You  shall  soon  judge ;  for,  as  I  told  you 
in  my  hist,  this  poem  goes  into  the  forthcoming 
volume;  and  with  many — with  all  of  you  Epis- 
copalians —  will  make  the  most  attractive  part 
of  it." 

The  volume  referred  to  was  Ballads  and  other 
Poems,  but  before  the  contents  of  the  volume  were 
past  recall,  Mr,  Longfellow  foi'  some  reason,  possi- 
bly his  attention  to  the  adverse  criticism  of  a  friend, 
proposed  to  withdraw  the  translation,  even  though 
L  it  hatl  been  printed.     Mr.  Ward  wrote  to  him 
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urgently,  November  24th,  "  Yours  of  the  20th 
came  to  hand  only  yesterday.  I  cannot  consent  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Natteardahamen.  I  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  Owen  to-day  to  suspend  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  condemned  sheets.  ...  At  least  let  me 
have  a  look  at  them.  I  am  a  pretty  good  judge, 
aud  identify  myself  a  good  deal  with  your  success. 
I  might  add  lots  of  quotations  from  your  letters, 
showing  how  enchanted  you  were  with  the  poem, 
and  how  much  interest  you  took  in  the  translation, 
and  how  wrong  and  inconsistent  it  is  to  reject  it 
now  in  a  fit  of  panic.  I  suppose  you  have  read  it 
to  the  Hater-of-horses-and-of-Jeau-Paul  [Felton], 
as  you  did  The  Skeleton  in  Armor.  I  regard  this 
as  an  exti-emely  serious  matter,  the  excluding  these 
children  from  the  suji2>er  of  glory  which  awaits 
your  new  volume,  and  the  other  children  of  your 
fancy  which  it  contains." 

Mr.  Longfellow  reconsidei-ed  his  decision  and 
included  the  poem  in  the  volume.  He  provided 
it  with  an  introduction  describing  rural  life  in 
Sweden,  which  he  had  previously  used  in  his  arti- 
cle on  Frithiqf's  Saga.  In  subsequent  editions 
of  his  poems  he  removed  it  from  its  place  as  an 
introduction  to  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  made  it  a  long  note  to  the  poem.  It  will 
be  found  as  such  in  its  place  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  In  the  same  introduction,  Mr.  Longfel- 
low made  the  following  remarks  regarding  his 
translation :  — 

"  The  translation  is  literal,  perhaps  to  a  fault. 
In  no  instance  have  I  done  the  author  a  wrong  by 
introducing  into  his  work  any  supposed  improve- 
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ments  or  embellishments  of  my  own.  I  have  pre- 
served even  the  measure,  that  inexorable  hexam- 
eter, in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  motions 
of  the  English  muse  are  not  unlike  those  of  a 
prisoner  dancing  to  the  music  of  his  chains ;  and 
perhaps,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  dancing  dog, 
*  the  wonder  is  not  that  she  should  do  it  so  well 
but  that  she  should  do  it  at  alL'  " 


PASSAGES  FROM  FRITHIOFS  SAGA. 

In  hia  paper  in  Dri/J-IFuerf  entitled  Frilliiofs  fiaga,  Mr.  Lo.^. 
fellow  guya  &  nuining  anopsia  of  tlie  poora  illuntnit«d  by  tnuis- 
latiom  of  several  of  the  paaaages.  The  following  are  tha  lurgei 
utd  mote  complete  of  these  puHsog^ea. 


FHITHIOF'S  UOMESTEAD. 

Thkee  mll^s  extended  around  the  fields  of  the 
homestead,  on  three  sides 

Valleys  and  mountains  and  hills,  but  on  the  fom-th 
side  was  the  oeean. 

Birch  woods  crowned  the  summits,  but  down  the 
slope  of  the  hillsides 

Flourished  the  golden  corn,  and  man-high  was  wav- 
ing the  rye-field. 

Lakes,  full  many  in  number,  their  mirror  held  up 
for  the  mountains. 

Held  for  the  forests  up,  in  whose  depths  the  high- 
horned  reindeers 

Had  their  kingly  walk,  and  drank  of  a  fatutdred 
brooklets. 

But  in  the  valleys  widely  around,  there  fed  on  the 


Herds  with  shining  hides  and  udders  that  longed 
for  the  milk-pail. 
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'Mid  these  scattered,  uow  here  anil  now  there,  were 

numberless  flocks  of 
Sheep  with  fleeces  white,  as  thou  seest  the  white- 
looking  stray  clouds. 
Hock-wise  spread  o'er  the  heavenly  vault,  when  it 

bloweth  in  spring-time. 
Coursers  two  times  twelve,  all  mettlesome,  fast 

fettered  storm-winds, 
Stampings  stood  in  the  line  of  stalls,  and  tugged  at 

their  fodder. 
Knotted  with  red  were  their  manes,  and  their  hoofs 

all  white  with  steel  shoes. 
Th'  banqueb-ball,  a  house  by  itself,  was  timbered 

of  hard  fir. 
Not  five  hundred  men  (at  ten  times  twelve  to  the 

hundred  *) 
Filled  up   the   roomy  hall,  when   assembled  for 

di-inking.  at  Yule-tide. 
Thorough  the  hall,  as  long  as  it  was,  went  a  table 

of  holm-oak, 
Polished  and  white,  as  of  steel ;  the  columns  twain 

of  the  High-seat 
Stood  at  the  end  thereof,  two  gods  carved  out  of 

an  elm-tree ; 
Odin  t  with  lordly  look,  and  Frey  %  with  the  sun 

on  his  frontlet. 
Lately  between  the  two,  on  a  bear-skin  (the  skin 

it  was  coal-blaek. 
Scarlet-red  was   the   throat,  but  the   paws   were 

shodden  with  silver), 
"horsten  sat  with  his  friends,  Hospitality  sitting 

with  Gladness. 

t  Oilin,  the  A1l-(«hnr :  thn  Jii^lBr  nt  thn  Bcwidlimilvi  iiijtliulogy. 
I  tni,  Uie  tai  of  F^muty ;  tbe  Bwcliilt  at  Utr  Norlh. 
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Oft,  when  the  moon  through  the  cloud-rack  flew, 

related  tlie  old  man 
Wonders  from  distant  lands  he   had   seen,   and 

cruises  of  Vikings  • 
Far  away  on  the  Baltic,  and  Sea  of  the  West,  and 

the  White  Sea. 
Unshed  sat  the  listening  bench,  and  their  glances 

bung  on  the  graybeard's 
Lips,  as  a  bee  on  the  rose ;  but  the  Scald  was 

thinking  of  Brage,f 
Where,  with  his  silver  beard,  and  runes  on  his 

tongue,  \iu  ia  seated 
Under  the  leafy  lieech,  and  tells  a  trailitioii  by 

Minier's  J 
Ever- murmuring   wave,   himself   a    living    tradi- 
tion. 
Midway  the   floor  (with    thatch    was    it    strewn) 

burned  ever  the  fire-flame 
Glad  on  its  stone-built  heai-th ;  and  thorough  the 

wide-mouthed  smoke-flue 
Looked  the  stars,  those  heavenly  friends,  down  into 

the  great  hall. 
Round  the  walls,  upon  nails  of  steel,  were  hanging 

in  order 
Breastplate   and  helmet  together,  and  here   and 

there  among  them 
Downward  lightened  a  sword,  as  in  winter  evening 

a  star  shoots. 
More  than  helmets  and  swords  the  shields  in  the 

hall  were  resplendent, 

•ThB  old  jrfraUs  of  the  North. 
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White  aa  the  orb  of  the  sun,  or  white  as  the  moon's 
disk  of  silver. 

Ever  and  anon  went  it  maid  round  the  board,  and 
filled  up  the  drink-hoi-ns, 

Ever  ate  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blnshed  ;  in  the 
shield  her  reflection 

Blushed,  too,  even  aa  she ;  this  gladdened  the  drink- 
ing champions. 


A  SLEDGE-RIDE  ON  THE  ICE. 

Kino  Ring  with  his  queen  to  the  banquet  did  fare, 
On  the  lake  stood  the  ice  ao  mirror-clear. 

"  Fare  not  o'er  the  ice,"  the  stranger  cries ; 

"  It  will  burst,  and  full  deep  the  cold  bath  lies." 

"  The  king  drowns  not  easily,"  Ring  oiitspake  ; 
"  He  who 's  afraid  may  go  round  the  lake." 

Threatening  and  dark  looked  the  stranger  round, 
His  steel  shoes  with  haste  on  bia  feet  he  bound. 

The  sledge-horse  starts  forth  strong  and  free ; 
He  snortoth  flames,  so  glad  is  he. 

"  Strike  out,"  aereamed  the  king,  "  my  trotter  good, 
Let  us  see  if  thou  art  of  Sleipner's  *  blood." 

They  go  as  a  storm  goes  over  the  lake. 

No  heed  to  his  queen  doth  the  old  man  talie. 
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But  the  steel-sliod  champion  standeth  not  still, 
Ue  passetb  them  by  as  swift  as  he  will. 

He  carves  many  nines  in  the  frozen  tide. 
Fair  lugeborg  o'er  her  own  name  doth  glide. 


FRlTfflOrS  TEMPTATION. 

Speing  18  coming,  birds  are  twittering,  forests  leaf, 

and  smiles  the  sun. 
And  the  loosened  tori'ents  downward,  singing,  to 

the  oeean  run  ; 
Glowing  like  the  cheek  of  Freya,  peeping  rosebuds 

'gin  to  ope, 
And  in  human  hearts  awaken  love  of  life,  and  joy, 

and  hope. 

Now  will  hunt  the  ancient  monarch,  and  the  queen 

shall  join  the  spoi't: 
Swarming  in  its  gorgeous  splendor,  is  assembled 

all  the  court ; 
Bows  ring  loud,  and  quivers  rattle,  stallions  paw 

the  ground  alway, 
And,  with  hooils  upon  their  eyelids,  scream  the 

falcons  for  their  prey. 

See,  the  Queen  of  the  chase  advances  !     Frithiof, 

gaze  not  at  tlie  sight ! 
Like  a  star  upon  a  spring-cloud  sits  she  on   Iier 

palfrey  white. 
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Half  of  Freya,*  half  of  Eota,t  yet  more  beaute- 
ous thau  tliese  two, 

And  fi-oin  her  ligbt  tat  of  purple  wave  aloft  the 
feathers  blue. 

Gaze  not  at  her  eyes'  blue  heaven,  gaze  not  at  her 

golden  hair ! 
Oh  beware  I  her  waist  is  slender,  full  her  bosom  is, 

beware ! 
Look  not  at  the  rose  and  lily  on  her  cheek  that 

shifting  play. 
List  not  to  the  voice  beloved,  whispering  like  the 

wind  of  May. 

Now  the  huntsman's  band  is  ready.     Hurrah !  over 

hill  and  dale  I 
Horns  ring,  and  the  hawks  right  upward  to  the 

hall  of  Odin  sail. 
All  the  dwellers  iu  the  forest  seek  in  fear  their 

cavern  homes. 
But,  with  spear  outstretched  before  her,  after  them 

the  Valkyr  comes. 

Then  threw  Frithiof  down  his  mantle,  and  upon 

the  greens  wai-d  spread. 
And  the  ancient  king  bo  trustful  laid  on  Frithiofs 

knee  his  head. 
Slept  38  cahiily  as  the  hero  sleejieth,  after  war's 

alarm. 
On  his  shield,  or  as  an  infant   sleeps   upon   its 

mother's  arm. 
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As  he  sliimberB,  hark !  there  siiigs  a  eoall:ilat-k 

bird  upon  the  bough : 
"  Hasten,  Frithiof,  slay  the   old   man,  end  your 

quarrel  at  a  blow  ; 
Take  bis  queen,  for  she  is  thine,  and  once   the 

bridal  kiss  she  gave. 
Now  no  human  eye  beholds  thee,  deep  and  silent 

is  the  grave." 

Frithio£  listr^ns ;  hark !  there  sings  a  snow-white 
bird  upon  the  bough : 

"  Though  no  human  eye  beholds  thee,  Odin 'a  eye 
beholds  thee  now. 

Coward  !  wilt  thou  murder  sleep,  and  a  defence- 
less old  man  slay  I 

Whatsoe'er  thou  wiun'st,  thou  canst  not  win  a 
hero's  fame  this  way." 

Thus  the  two  wood-birds  did  warble  :  Frithiof  took 

his  war-sword  good. 
With  a  shudder  hurled  it  from  him,  far  into  the 

gloomy  wood. 
Coal-black  bird  flies  down  to  Nastrand,"  hut  on 

light,  unfolded  wings. 
Like  the  tone  of  harps,  the  other,  sounding  towards 

the  sun,  upsprings. 

Straight  the  ancient  king  awakens.     "  Sweet  has 

been  my  sleep,"  he  said  ; 
"  Pleasantly  sleeps  one  in  the  shadow,  guarded  by 

a  brave  man's  blade. 


~ 
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J 

But  where  is  thy  sword,  0  stranger  ?    Lightning's 
brother,  where  is  he  ? 

Who  thus  parts  you,  who  should  never  from  each 

1 

other  pai'ted  be !  " 
L                "  It  avails  not,"  Frithiof  answered  ;  "  in  the  North 

1 

■                           are  other  swords : 

1               Sharp,  0  monarch !  is  the  sword's  tongue,  and  it 
1                              speaks  not  peaceful  words ; 
"               Murky  apirita  dwell  in  steel  blades,  spirits  from 
theNiffelhem; 

Slumber  is  not  safe  before  them,  silver  locks  but 

^ 

anger  them." 

J 

'                "■             i 

■ 

FErrmoF-s  farewell.                       1 

■ 

I                No  more  shall  I  see                                                         1 

■ 

1               In  its  upward  motion 

1                The  smoke  of  the  Northland.     Man  is  a  slave  : 

■ 

1               The  fates  decree. 

■ 

1              On  the  waste  of  tlie  ocean 

t^^    There  is  my  fatherland,  there  is  my  grave. 

^ 

^^^1  Go  not  to  the  strand, 

^^^P  Bing,  with  thy  bride, 

^^^^   After  the  stars  spread  their  light  through  the  sky. 

1              Perhaps  in  the  sand, 

fc            Washed  up  by  the  tide, 

^^^^  The  bones  of  the  outlawed  Viking  may  lie.                 J 

ri 

^^^H  Then,  quoth  the  king,                                                     1 
^^H  "  T  is  mournful  to  hear                                                  1 

r 
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A  man  like  a  whimpering  maiden  cry. 

The  death-song  they  sing 

Even  now  in  mine  ear. 

What  avails  it  ?    He  who  is  born  must  die." 


1 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  IX)RDS  SUPPER. 

BY   BSAIA3    TKUNER. 

pENTECOKT,   day  of   rejoicing,   had   come.      The 

church  of  the  village 
Gleaming  etood  in  the  morning's  sheen.     On  the 

spire  of  the  belfry, 
Decked  with  a  brazen  cock,  tfie  friendly  flames  of 

the  Spring-sun 
Glanced  like  the  tongues  of  fire,  beheld  by  Apos- 
tles aforetime. 
Clear  was  the  heaven  and  blue,  and   May,  with 

her  cap  crowned  with  roses, 
Stood  in  her  holiday  dress  in  the  fields,  and  the 

wind  and  the  brooklet 
Murmured  gladness  and  peace,  God's-peace !  with 

lips  rosy -tinted 
Whispered  the  race  of  the  flowers,  and  merry  on 

balancing  branches 
Birds  were  singing  their  carol,  a  jubilant  hymn  to 

the  Highest. 
Swept  and  clean  was  the  churchyard.     Adorned 

like  a  leaf-woven  arbor 
Stood  its  old-fashioned   gate  j   and   within   upon 

each  cross  of  iron 

Line  G.    Stood  gle&mmg  xhitc  In  the  mDming'a  abeea.    On  the  spin  c4 
Una  7,    Tipped  wllji  »  rune  of  mstBl,  the  Irieodlf  Baaua  of  Uie  Spring 
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Hung  was  a  fragrant  garland,  now  twined  by  the 

liands  of  affection. 
Even  the  dial,  that  stood  on  a  mound  among  the 


(There  full  a  hundred  years  had  it  stood,)  was  em- 

belliiihed  with  blossoms. 
X/ike  to  the  patriarch  hoary,  the  sage  of  his  kith 

and  the  hamlet. 
Who  on  his  birthday  is  crowned  by  children  and 

children's  children, 
So  stood  the  ancient  prophet,  and  mute  with  his 

pencil  of  iron 
Marked  on  the  tablet  of  stone,  and  measured  the 

time  and  its  changes, 
While  all  around  at  his  feet,  an  eternity  slumbered 

in  quiet. 
Also  the  ehui'ch  within  was  adorned,  for  this  was 

the  season 
When  the  young,  their  parents'   hope,  and   the 

loved-ones  of  heaven, 
Should  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  renew  the  vows  of 

their  baptism. 
Therefore  each  nook  and  comer  was  swept  and 

cleaned,  and  the  dust  was 
Blown  from  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  from  the 

oil-painted  benches. 
There  stood  the  church  like  a  garden  ;  the  Feast 

of  the  Leafy  Pavilions 
Saw  we  in  living  presentment.     From  noble  arms 

on  the  church  wall 

lim  t.    Hung  wu  ■  nreet-Kontsd  julud,  new  tnincd  bf  Om  huicli  o( 
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Grew  forth  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  the  preacher's 

pulpit  of  oak-wood 
Budded  uuce  more  anew,  as  aforetime  the  rod  be- 
fore Aaron. 
Wreathed  thereon  was  the  Bible  with  leaves,  and 

the  dove,  washed  with  silver, 
Under  its  canopy  fastened,  had  on  it  a  necklace  of 

wind-flowers. 
But  in  front  of  the  choir,  round  the  altar-piece 

painted  by  Horberg, 
Crept   a  garland   gigantic;   and    bright- curling 

tresses  of  angela 
Peeped,  like  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  from  out  of  the 

shadowy  leaf -work, 
Xjikewise  the  lustre  of  bi'ass,  new-polJshed,  blinked 

from  the  ceiling. 
And  for  lights  there  were  lilies  of  Pentecost  set 

in  the  sockets. 

Loud   rang   the  bells   ali-eady ;  the   thronging 

crowd  was  assembled 
Far   ft'om  valleys  and  hills,   to  list    to  the    holy 

preaching. 
Hark !   then  roll  forth  at  once  the  mighty  tones  of 

the  oi^;an. 
Hover  like   voices  from  God,  aloft  like  invisible 

spirits. 
Like  as  Elias  in  heaven,  when  he  east  from  off  him 

his  mantle. 


a  in  besii'ii.  when  he  cut  oS  from  him  Ma  muitli-, 
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So  east  off  the  aoul   its  garments  of  earth ;  and 

with  one  voice 
Chimed  in  the  congregation,  and  sang  an  aDtbem 

immortal 
Of  the  sublime  Wallfn,  of  David's  harp  in   the 

North-land 
Tuned  to  the  choral  of  Luther ;  the  song  on  its 

mighty  pinions 
Took  every  living   soul,   and  lifted  it  gently  to 

heaven, 
And  each  face  did  shine  like  the  Holy  One's  face 

upon  Tabor. 
Lo !  there  entered  then  into  tlie  church  the  liev- 

erend  Teacher. 
Father  he  hight  and   he   v/as  in  the  parish;   a 

Christian ly  plainness 
Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of 

seventy  winters. 
Friendly  was  he  to  behold,  and  glad  as  the  herald- 
ing angel 
Walked  he  among  the  ci-owds,  but  still  a  contem- 
plative grandeur 
Lay  on  his  forehead  as  clear  as  on  moss-covered 

gravestone  a  sunbeam, 
Aa  in  his  inspiration  (an  evening  twilight  that 

faintly 
Gleams   in  the  human  soul,  even  now,  from  the 

day  of  creation) 
Th'  Artist,  the  friend  of  heaven,  imagines  Saint 

John  when  in  Patmos, 
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Gray,  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  so  seemed 
then  the  old  man  ; 

Such  was  tlie  glattce  of  hie  eye,  and  sueb  were  bis 
ti-esses  of  silver. 

All  the  congregation  arose  in  the  pews  that  were 
numbered. 

But  with  a  cordial  look,  to  the  right  and  the  left 
hand,  the  old  man 

KodJing  all  hail  and  peace,  disappeai'ed  in  tho  in- 
nermost chancel. 

Simply  and  solemnly  now  proceeded  the  Christian 

service, 
Singing   and  prayer,  and  at  last  an   ardent  dis- 
course from  the  old  man. 
Many  a  moving  word  aud  warning,  that  out  of  the 

heart  came, 
FeU  like  the  dew  of  the  morning,  like  manna  on 

those  in  the  desert. 
Then,  when  all  was  finished,  the  Teacher  reentered 

the  chancel, 
Followed  therein  by  the  young.     The  boys  on  the 

right  had  their  places. 
Delicate  figures,  with  close-curling  hair  and  cheeks 

rosy-blooming. 
But  on  the  left  of  these  tliei-e  stood  the  tremulous 

lilies, 
Tinged  with  the  blushing  light  of  the  dawn,  the 

diffident  maidens,  — 

line  10.  AfUrwuda,  ntieu  lUI  wu  fluishei],  liit  Taaclier  rsenteced  tlia 
LiDS  IL  Followed  tbersin  bjr  tbu  youiif.  Ou  the  right  Ituid  tlia  boyi 
lino  H.    TiiiBO']  ^^h  ""<  bluilthig  light  of  Ibe  njuniuig,  the  diffidctit 
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Folding  tbeiv  lianda  in  prayer,  and  their  eyes  cast 

dowu  on  the  pavement. 
How  came,  with  "question  and  answer,  the   cate- 
chism.    In  the  beginning 
Answered  the  children  with  troubled  and  faltering 

voice,  but  the  old  man's 
Glances  of  kindness  encouraged  them  soon,  and 

the  doctrines  eternal 
Flowed,  like  tlie  waters  of  fountains,  so  clear  from 

lips  unpolluted. 
Each  time  the  answer  was  closed,  and  as  oft  as 

they  named  the  Kedeemer, 
Lowly  louted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all 

courtesied. 
Friendly  the  Teacher  stood,  like  an  angel  of  light 

there  among  them, 
And    to   the   children    explained    the    holj,   the 

highest,  in  few  words, 
Thorough,  yet  simple  and  clear,  for  sublimity  al- 
ways is  simple, 
Both  in  sermon  and  song,  a  child  can  seize  on  its 

meaning. 
E'en   as   the   green    growing  bud   unfolds   when 

Springtide  approaches. 
Leaf   by   leaf  puts  forth,   and,    warmed   by  the 

radiant  sunshine, 
Blushes  with  purple  and  gold,  till  at  last  the  ])f  r- 

fected  blossom 


ea  BipUined  hfl  the  holy,  tbe  hlglL«t,  la  faw 
Mi-grawlng  hud  ii  iinloldod  whoB  Spring-tiaii 
ulupajf  uid,  wumol  by  thb  nullant  duofililnc, 
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Opens  its  odorous  chalice,  and  rocks  with  its 
crown  in  the  breezea. 

So  was  unfolded  here  the  Christian  lore  of  salva- 
tion. 

Line  by  line  from  the  aoul  of  childhood.  The 
fathers  and  motherB 

Stood  behind  them  in  tears,  and  were  glad  at  the 
well-worded  answer. 

Now  went  the  old  man  up  to  the  altar ;  —  and 

straightway  transfigured 
(So    did    it  seem  unto  me)   was  then  the  affec- 
tionate Teacher. 
Like  the  Lord's  Prophet  sublime,  and  awful  as 

Death  and  as  Judgment 
Stood  he,  the  Grod-commissioned,  the  soul-searcher, 

earthward  descending. 
Glances,  sharp  as  a  sword,  into  hearts  that  to  him 

were  transparent 
Shot  he ;   his  voice  was  deep,  was   low  like   the 

thunder  afar  off. 
So  on  a  sudden  transfigured   he  stood   there,  he 

spake  and  he  questioned. 

"  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  the  faith  the 
Apostles  delivered, 

This  is  moreover  the  faith  whereunto  I  baptized 
you,  while  still  ye 

Lay  on  your  mothers'  breasts,  and  nearer  the  por- 
tals of  heaven. 

Slumbering  received  you  then  the  Holy  Church  iu 
its  bosom  ; 

Line  4.    Stood  beUod  thsm  In  t«iini,  uid  were  glad  at  Barb  KcU-woriliMl 
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Wakened  from  sleep  are  ye  now,  and  the  light  in 

its  radiant  splendor 
Downward  rains  from  the  heaven  ;  —  to-day  on  the 

threshold  of  cJiildhood 
Kindly  she  frees  you  again,  to  esaniine  and  make 

your  election. 
For  she   knows   naught  of  compulsion,  and  only 

conviction  dcaiveth. 
This  is  the  hour  of  your  tiial,  the  turning-point  of 

existence, 
Seed  for  the  coming  days ;  without  revocation  do- 

parteth 
Now  from  your  lips  the  confession.     Sethink  ye, 

before  ye  make  answer  I 
Think  not,  oh  think  not  with  guile  to  deceive  the 

questioning  Teacher. 
Sharp  is  hia  eye  to-day,  and  a  eurae  ever  rests  upon 

falsehood. 
Enter  not  with  a  lie  on  Life's  Journey ;  the  multi- 
tude hears  you. 
Brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  what  dear  upon 

earth  is  and  holy 
Standeth  before  your  sight  as  a  witness ;  the  Judge 

everlasting 
Looks  from  the  sun  down  upon  you,  and  angels  in 

waiting  beside  him 
Grave  your  confession  in  letters  of  fire  upon  tablets 

eternal. 
Thus,   then,  —  believe  ye  in  God,  in  the  Father 

who  this  world  created  ? 
Him  who  redeemed   it,  the   Son,  and  the  Spirit 

where  both  are  united  ? 

LluE  2     KbItu  f  rou)  the  beBven  dawnwud ;  —  to-dHy  on  tbe  threaliotd  of 

chUdbood 
Line  4,    Foi  ilu  kiiDwi  naught  ul  pompuUoD,  on]?  cooTlctiini  dmiratb. 
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Will  ye   promise  me  here,  (a  holy  promise  !)    to 

cherish 
God  more  than  all  things  earthly,  aud  every  man 

aa  a  brother  ? 
Will  ye  promise  loe  here,  to  confirm  your  faith  by 

your  living, 
Th'  heavenly  faith  of  affection  I  to  hope,  to  forgive, 

and  to  suffer. 
Be  what  it  may  your  condition,  and  walk  before 

God  in  uprightness  ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  this  before  God  and  man  ?  " 

—  With  a  clear  voiiie 
Answered  the  young  men  Yes !  and  Yea !  with  lips 

Bof tl  y-b  reath  ing 
Answered  the  maidens  eke.     Then  dissolved  from 

the  brow  of  the  Teacher 
Clouds  with  the  lightnings  therein,  and  he  spake 

in  accents  more  gentle. 
Soft  as  the  evening's  breath,  as  harps  by  Babylon's 


"  Hail,  then,  hail  to  you  aU !     To  the  heirdom 

of  heaven  be  ye  vrelcome ! 
Children  no  more  from  this  day,  but  by  covenant 

brothers  and  sisters ! 
Yet,  —  for  what  reason  not  children  ?     Of  such  i 

the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Here  upon  earth   an   assemblage  of   children, 

heaven  one  Father, 
Ruling  them  all  as  his  household,  —  forgiving  i 

turn  and  chastising. 
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That  is  of  human  life  a  picture,  as  Scripture  has 

taught  us. 
Blest  are  the  pure  before  God !     Upon  purity  and 

upon  vii'tue 
Resteth  the  Christian  Faith  ;  she  herself  from  on 

Iiigh  is  descended. 
Strong  as  a  man  and  pure  as  a  child,  is  the  siuu  of 

the  doctrine, 
Which  the  Divine  One  taught,  and  suffered  and 

died  on  the  cross  for. 
Oh,  as  ye  wander  this  day  from  childhood's  sacred 

asylum 
Downward,  and   ever    downward,  and    deeper    in 

Age's  chill  valley, 
Oh,  how   soon  will   ye  come,  —  too  soon  I  —  and 

long  to  turn  backward 
Up  to   its   hill-tops  again,  to  the   snn-illnmined, 

where  Judgment 
Stood  like  a  father  before  you,  and  Pardon,  clad 

like  a  mottier, 
Gave  you  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  the  loving  heart 

was  forgiven. 
Life  was  a  play  and  your  hands  grasped  after  the 

roses  of  heaven  1 
Seventy  years  have  I  lived  already;  the  Father 

eternal 
Gave  me  gladness  and  care ;  but  the  loveliest  hours 

of  existence. 
When   I  have  steadfastly  gazed  in  their  eyes,  1 

have  instantly  known  them, 

Une  S.    Wbhib  the  OodlUn  dslivend,  wd  on  tbs  orou  Hiffered  una  dlrnl 
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Known  ihem   all  again :  —  they  were    my  cluld< 

hood's  aci^uatntaDCe. 
Therefore  t&ke  from  henceforth,  as  guides  in  the 

paths  of  exLstenee, 
Prayer,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  Inno- 
cence, bride  of  man's  childhood. 
Innocence,  child  beloved,  is  a  guest  from  the  world 

of  tlie  blessed. 
Beautiful,  and  in  her  hand  a  lily ;  on  life's  roaring 

billows 
Swings  she  in  safety,  she  heedeth  them  not,  in  the 

ship  she  is  sleeping. 
Calmly  she  gazes  around  in  the  turmoil  of  men ;  in 

the  desert 
Angels  descend  and  minister  unto  her  ;  she  bei-self 

knoweth 
Naught  of  her  glorious  attendance;   hut  follows 

faithful  and  humble, 
Follows  so  long  as  she  may  her  friend  ;  oh  do  not 

reject  her. 
For  she  cometh  from  God  and  she  holdeth  the  keys 

of  the  heavens. 
Prayer  is  Innocence'  friend ;  and  willingly  iiieth 

incessant 
'Twist  the  earth  and  tlie  sky,  the  carrier-pigeon  of 


Son  of  Eternity,  fettered  in  Time,  and  an  exile, 

the  Spirit 
Tugs  at  hia  chains  evermore,  and  struggles  like 

flame  ever  upward. 
Still  he  recalls  with  emotion  his  Father's  manifold 
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Thinks  of  the  laud  of  his  fathei-s,  where  blossomed 
more  fi-eshly  the  flowerets, 

Shone  a  more  beautiful  sun,  and  he  played  with 
the  winged  angels. 

Then  gi-ows  the  earth  too  narrow,  too  close ;  and 
homesick  for  heaven 

Longs  the  wanderer  again  ;  and  the  Spirit's  long- 
ings are  worship  ; 

Worship  is  called  his  most  beautiful  hour,  and  its 
tongue  is  entreaty, 

Ah !  when  the  infinite  burden  of  life  descendeth 

Crushes  to  earth  our  hope,  and,  under  the  eurtli,  in 
the  graveyard, 

Then  it  is  good  to  pray  unto  God ;  for  his  sorrow- 
ing children 

Turns  lie  ne'er  from  his  door,  but  He  heals  and 
helps  and  consoles  them. 

Yet  is  it  better  to  pray  when  all  things  are  pros- 
perous with  us. 

Pray  in  fortunate  days,  for  life's  most  beautiful 
Fortune 

Kneels  before  the  Eternal's  throne ;  and  with 
hands  interfolded, 

Praises  thankful  and  moved  the  only  giver  of 
blessings. 

Or  do  ye  know,  ye  children,  one  blessing  that 
comes  not  from  Heaven  ? 

What  has  mankind  forsooth,  the  poor  !  that  it  has 
not  received? 
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Therefore,  fall  in  the  dust  and  pray !    The  seraphs 

adoring 
Cover  with  pinions  six  their  face  in  the  glory  of 

Him  who 
Hung  liis  masoni-y  pendent  on  naught,  when  the 

world  He  created. 
Earth   declare th   his   might,   and   the   firmament 

ntters  hia  glory. 
Kaces  blossom  and  die,  and   stars  fall  downward 

from  heaven. 
Downward  like  withered  leaves  ;  at  the  last  stroke 

of  midniglit,  millenniums 
Lay  themselves  down  at  his  feet,  and  He  sees  them, 

but  counts  them  as  nothing. 
Who  shall  stand  in  hia  presence?     The  wrath  of 

the  Judge  is  terrific. 
Casting  the  insolent  down  at  a  glance.     AVhen  He 

speaks  in  his  anger 
Hillocks  skip  like  the  kid,  and  mountains  leap  like 

the  roebuok. 
Yet,  —  why   are  ye   afraid,   ye    children  ?     This 

awful  avenger, 
Ah  I  is  a  merciful  God  !     God's  voice  was  not  in 

the  earthquake, 
Not  in  the  fire,  nor  the  storm,  but  it  was  in  the 

whispering  breezes. 
Loveis  the  root  of  creation  ;  Grod's  essence ;  worlds 

without  number 
Lie  in  his  bosom  like  children  ;  He  made  them  for 

this  purpose  only. 
Only  to  love  and  to  be  loved  again.  He  breathed 

forth  his  spirit 

IJ116  i.    Earth  doclareti.  his  niigbl,  aiij  tlie  flrmiunenl  uttereth  his  glory. 
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Into  the  slumbering  dust,  and  upright  standing,  it 

laid  its 
Hand  on  its  heart,  and  felt  it  was  warm  with  a 

flame  out  of  heaven. 
Quench,   oh   queueh   not  that   flame !     It  is   the 

breath  of  your  being. 
Love  is  life,  but  hatred  is  death.     Not  father,  nor 

mother 
Loved  yon,  as  God  has  loved  you  ;  for  't  was  that 

yon  may  be  happy 
Gave  He  his  oiJy  Son.     When   He  bowed  down 

his  head  in  the  death-hour 
Solemnized  Love  its  triumph;  the  saciilice  then 

was  completed. 
Lo  I  then  was  rent  on  a  sudden  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
ple, dividing 
Earth  and  heaven  apart,  and  tlie  dead  from  their 

sepidohres  rising 
Whispered  with  pallid  lips  and  low  iu  the  eara  of 

each  other 
Th'  answer,  but  dreamed  of  before,  to  creation's 

enigma,  —  Atonement  1 
Depths  of  Love  are  Atonement's  depths,  for  Love 

is  Atonement, 
Therefore,  child  of  mortality,  love  thon  tlia  merci- 
ful Father ; 
Wish  what  the  Holy  One  wishes,  and  not  fi-om 

fear,  but  affection ; 
Fear  is  the  virtue  of  slaves ;  but  the  heart  that 

lovetli  is  willing ; 
Perfect  was  before  God,  and  perfect  is  Love,  and 

Love  only. 
,  Lovest  thou  God  as  thou  oughteat,  then  loveat  thou 

likewise  thy  brethren ; 
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One  is  the  aun  in  heaven,  and  one,  only  one,  is 

Love  also. 
Bears  not  each  human  figure  the  gotUike  stamp  on 

hia  forehead  ? 
Readest  thou  not  in  his  face  thine  origin  ?     Is  he 

not  sailing 
Lost  lite  thygelf  on  an  ocean  unknown,  and  is  he 

not  guided 
By  the  same  starsthat  guidethee?     Whyshouldat 

thou  hatf  then  thy  brother  ? 
Hat«th  he  thee,  forgive  !     For  't  is  sweet  to  stam- 
mer one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  language  ;  —  on  earth  it  is  callt'd 

Forgiveness ! 
Elnowest  thou  Him,  who  forgave,  with  the  crown 

of  thorns  on  his  temples? 
Earnestly  prayed  for  his  foes,  tor  his  murderers  ? 

Say,  dost  thou  know  Him  ? 
Ah  I  thou  confessest  his  name,  so  follow  likewise 

his  example. 
Think  of  thy  brother  no  ill,  but  throw  a  veil  over 

his  failings. 
Guide  the  erring  aright ;  for  the  good,  the  hear- 

enly  shepherd 
Took  the  lost  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  back  to 

its  mother. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  Love,  and  it  is  by  its  fruits  that 

we  know  it. 
Love   is   the   creature's   welfare,  with   God ;  but 

Love  among  mortals 
la  but  an  endless  sigh  !     Pie  longs,  and  endures, 

and  stands  waiting, 
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Suffers  aud  yet  rejoices,  ami  smiles  with  tears  on 

his  eyelids. 
Hope,  —  ao  is  called  upon  earth  his  recompense,  — 

Hope,  the  befriending, 
Does  what  she  can,  for  she  points  evermore  up  to 

heaven,  and  faithful 
Plunges  her  anchor's  peak  in  the  depths  of  the 

grave,  and  beneath  it 
Paints  a  more  beautiful  world,  a  dim,  but  a  sweet 

play  of  shadows ! 
Races,  better  than  we,  have  leaned  on  her  waver- 
ing promise. 
Having  naught  else  but  ilope.     Then  praise  we 

our  Father  in  heaven, 
Him,  who  has  given  us  more ;  for  to  ua  has  Hope 

been  transiigui'ed. 
Groping  no  longer  in  night ;  she  is  Faith,  she  is 

living  assurance. 
I  JE'aith  is  enlightened  Hope ;  she  is  light,  is  the  eye 

of  affection, 
f  I>ream8  of  the  longing  interprets,  and  carves  their 

visions  in  marble. 
I  faith   is   the   sun  of   life ;  and  her   countenance 

shines  like  the  Hebrew's, 
I  For  she  has  looked  upon  God  ;  the  heaven  on  its 

stable  foundatiou 
\  X)raws  she  with  chains  down  to  earth,  and  the  New 

Jerusalem  sinketli 
I  Splendid  with  portals  twelve  in  golden  vapors  de- 
scending. 


Una  10.     FkIEIi  la  [he  ■ 
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There  enraptured  she  wanders,  and  looks  at  the 

figures  majestic, 
Fears  not  the  winged  crowd,  m  the  midst  of  them 

all  is  her  homestead. 
Therefore  love  and  believe ;  for  works  will  follow 

spontaneoiis 
Even  as  day  does  the  sun ;  the  Right  from  the 

Good  is  an  offspring, 
Love  in  a  bodily  shape ;  and  ChHstian  works  are 

Animate  Love  and  faith,  as  flowers  are  the  aaioiate 

Springtide. 
Works  do  follow  us  all  unto  God  ;  there  stand  and 

bear  witness 
Not  what  they  seemed,  —  but  what  they  were  only. 

Blessed  is  be  who 
Hears  their  confession  secure ;  they  are  mute  npon 

earth  until  death's  hand 
Opens  the  mouth  of  the  silent.     Ye  children,  does 

Death  e'er  alarm  you  ? 
Death  is  the  brother  of  Love,  twin-brother  is  he, 

and  is  only 
More  austere  to  behold.     With  a  kiss  upon  Hps 

that  are  fading 
Takes  he  the  soul  and  departs,  and,  rocked  in  the 

arms  of  affection, 
Plaees  the  ransomed  child,  new  bom,  'fore  the  face 

of  its  father. 
Sounds  of  his  coming  already  1  hear,  —  see  dimly 

his  pinions, 
Swart  as  the  night,  but  with  stars  strewn   upon 

them!     I  fear  not  before  him. 
Death  is  only  release,  and  in  mercy  is  mute.     On 

his  bosom 
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Freer  breathes,  in  ita  coolness,  my  breast ;  and  face  ^^^| 

to  face  standing  ^^^B 

Look  I  on  God  as  He  is,  a  sun  unpolluted  by  T 

vapors ;  "1 

Look  on  tiie  light  of  the  ages  I  loved,  the  spirits  I 

majestic. 
Nobler,  better  than  I ;  they  stand  by  the  throne  all  i 

transfigured, 
Vested  in  white,  and  with  harps  of  gold,  and  are 

singing  an  anthem. 
Writ  in  the  climate  of  heaven,  in  the  language  j 

spoken  by  angels.  I 

You,  in  like  manner,  ye  children  beloved,  he  one  I 

day  shall  gather,  I 

Never  foi'gets  he  the  weary  ;  —  then   welcome,  ye  I 

loved  ones,  hereafter  I 
Meanwhile  forget  not  the  keeping  of  vows,  foi^et  | 

not  the  promise, 
Wander  from  holiness  onward  to  holiness  ;  earth  I 

shall  ye  heed  not ;  I 

Earth  is  hut  dust  and  heaven  ia  light ;  I  have  ' 

pledged  you  to  heaven. 
God  of  the  universe,  hear  me !  thou  fountain  of 

Love  everlasting, 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  thy  servant !     I  send  up  my 

prayer  to  thy  heaven  1 
Let  me  hereafter  not  miss  at  thy  throne  one  spirit  i 

of  all  these,  I 

Whom  thou  hast  given  me  here  !     I  have  loved  1 

them  all  like  a  father. 
May  they  bear  witness  for  me,  that  I  tauglit  them 

the  way  of  salvation, 
Faithful,  so  far  as  I  knew,  of  thy  word ;  again 

may  tliey  know  me. 
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Fall  uu  thtir  Teacher's  breast,  and  l>efore  thy  face 

may  I  place  them. 
Pure  as  they  now  are,  but  ouly  more  tried,  and 

exclaiming  with  gladness, 
Father,  lo  I    1  am  here,  and  the  cluldreir,  whom 

thou  hast  given  me !  " 

Weeping  he  spake  iu  these  words ;  and  now  at 

the  beck  of  the  old  man 
Knee  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath  round 

the  altar's  enclosure. 
Kneeling  he  read  then  the  prayers  of  ihe  conse- 
cration, and  softly 
With  him  the  children  read;  at  the  close,  with 

tremidous  accents. 
Asked  he  the  peace  of  Heaven,  a  benediction  upon 

them. 
Now  should  have  ended  his  task  for  the  day  ;  the 

fallowing  Sunday 
Was  for  the  young  appointed  to  eat  of  the  Lord's 

holy  Snpper. 
Sudden,   as   struck   fi-om    the   clouds,   stood   the 

Teacher  silent  and  laid  his 
Hand  on  his  forehead,  and  cast  his  looks  upward ; 

while  thoughts  high  and  holy 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  his  soul,  and  his  eyes 

glanced  with  wonderful  brightness. 
"  On  the  next  Sunday,  who  knows  I  perhaps  I  shall 

rest  in  the  graveyard ! 
Some  one  perhaps  of  yourselves,  a  liiy  broken  un- 
timely. 
Bow  down  his  head  to  the  earth  ;  why  delay  1 1 

the  hour  is  accomplished. 


1 
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Warm  is  the  heart ;  —  I  will  I  for  to-day  grows 
the  harvest  of  heaven. 

"What  I  began  accomplish  I  now ;  what  failing 
therein  is 

I,  the  old  man,  will  answer  to  God  and  the  rever- 
end father. 

Say  to  me  only,  ye  children,  ye  denizens  new-come 
in  heaven, 

Are  ye  ready  this  day  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  Atone- 
ment ? 

What  it  denoteth,  that  know  ye  full  well,  I  have 
toM  it  you  often. 

0£  the  new  covenant  symbol  it  is,  o£  Atonement 
a  token, 

Stablisbed  between  earth  and  heaven.  Man  by  hia 
sins  and  transgreasions 

Far  has  wandered  from  God,  from  his  essence. 
'T  was  in  the  beginning 

Fast  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  he  fell,  and  it 
bangs  its  crown  o'er  the 

Fall  to  this  day ;  in  the  Thought  is  the  Fall ;  in  the 
Heart  the  Atonement. 

Infinite  la  the  fall,  —  the  Atonement  infinite  like- 
wise. 

See !  behind  me,  as  far  as  the  old  man  remembers, 
and  forward. 

Far  as  Hope  in  her  flight  can  reach  with  her 
wearied  pinions. 

Sin  and  Atonement  incessant  go  through  the  life- 
time of  mortals, 
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Sin  is  brought  forth  full-grown ;  but  Atonement 

sleeps  in  our  bosoms 
Still  as  the  cradled  babe ;  and  dreams  of  heaven 

and  of  angels, 
Cannot  awake  to  sensation ;  is  like  the  tones  in 

the  harp's  strings. 
Spirits  imprisoned,  that  wait  evermore  the  deliv- 
erer's finger. 
Therefore,   ye    children    beloved,   descended   the 

Prince  of  Atonement, 
Woke  the  slumberer  from  sleep,  and  she  stands 

now  with  eyes  all  resplendent, 
Bright  as  the  vault  of  the  sky,  and  battles  with 

Sin  and  o'erconies  her. 
Downward  to  earth  He  came  and,  transfigured, 

thence  reascended. 
Not  from  the  heart  in  like  wise,  for  there  He  still 

lives  in  the  Spirit, 
Loves  and  atones  evermore.     So  long  as  Time  is, 

is  Atonement. 
Therefore  with  rpverence  take  this  day  her  vislblo 

token. 
Tokens  are  dead  if  the  things  live  not.     The  light  ] 

everlasting 
Unto  the  blind  is  not,  but  is  bom  of  the  eye  that 

has  vision. 
Neither  in  bread  nor  in  wine,  but  in  the  heart  that 

13  hallowed 
Lieth  forgiveness  enshrined ;  the  intention  alone  ^ 

of  amendment 
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Fmits  of  the  earth  ennobles  to  heavenly  things, 

and  removea  all 
Sin  and  the  guerdon  of  sin.     Only  Love  with  his 

arms  wide  extended, 
Penitence  weeping  and  praying ;  the  Will  that  is 

tried,  and  whose  gold  flows 
Puiifled  forth  from  the  flames  ;  in  a  word,  man- 

kind  by  Atonement 
Breaketh  Atonement's  bread,  and  drinketh  Atone- 
ment's wine- cup. 
But  he  who  cometh  up  hithei-,  unworthy,  with  hate 

in  his  bosom. 
Scoffing  at  men  and  at  God,  ia  guilty  of  Christ's 

blessed  body, 
And  the  Redeemer's  blood  !     To  himself  he  eateth 

and  drinketh 
Death    and  doom  !     And  from  this,  preserve  us, 
thou  heavenly  Father  I 
e  ye  ready,  ye  children,  to  eat  of  the  bread  of 
Atonement?" 
"huawith  emotion  he  asked,  and  together  answered 
the  children. 
■  •'Yes I"  with  deep  sobs  interrupted.     Then  read 

he  the  due  supplications, 
I  Read  the  Form  of  Communion,  and  in  chimed  the 
organ  and  anthem : 
"O   Holy  Lamb  of   Grod,  who   takest   away  our 
transgressions, 
I  Bear  us !    give  us  thy  peace  \  have   mercy,  have 

mercy  upon  us  !  " 
L  ITh'  old  man,  with  trembling  hand,  and  heavenly 

pearls  on  hU  eyelids, 
I  Filled  now  the  chalice  and  paten,  and  dealt  round 
the  mystical  symbols. 
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Ob,  then  seemM  it  to  me  as  if  God,  with  the  broad 

eye  of  midday, 
Clearer  looketl  in  at  the  wiadows,  and  all  the  trees 

in  the  churchyard 
Bowed  down  their  summits  of  green,  and  the  grasi 

on  the  graves  'gan  to  shiver. 
But  in  the  children  (I  noted  it  well ;  I  knew  it) 

thei-e  ran  a 

Tremor  of  holy  rapture  along  through  their  ice- 
cold  members. 
Decked  like  an  altar  before  them,  tliere  stood  the 

green  earth,  and  above  it 
Heaven  opened  itself,  as  of  old  before  Stephen 

they  saw  there 
fiadiant  io  glory  the  Father,  and  on  his  right  hand 

the  Kedeemer. 
Under  them  hear  they  the  clang  of  harpatrings, 

and  angels  from  gold  clouds 
Beckon  to  them  like  brothers,  and  fan  with  their 

pinions  of  purple. 

Closed  was  the  Teacher's  task,  and  with  heaven, 

in  their  hearts  and  their  faces, 
Up  rose  the   children  all,  and  each  bowed   him, 

weeping  full  sorely, 
Downward  to  kiss  that  reverend  hand,  but  all  of 

them  pressed  he 
Moved  to  his  bosom,  and  laid,  with  a  prayer,  his 

hands  full  of  blessings. 
Now  on  the  holy  breast,  and  now  on  the  innocent 
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A  NATIONAL  SOKO  OF  DENMAKK, 

Writtan  during  a  liait  to  Copenhagen  in  September,  1835.  Tho 
poet  &st  heard  (lie  air  from  BOiue  strolling  uiuaician  in  a  c^uffue- 
boQsef  and  looking  np  the  words  by  JohanDes  Evald  in  hia  tyrlcal 
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The  poem  was  firat  published  in  Hie  Kaidcerbodcrr  Magazine, 
April,  1338. 

King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  inaat 

Id  mist  and  smuke ; 
Hia  aword  waa  liammeriiig  so  fast, 
Through  Gothie  helm  and  brain  it  paaaed  ; 
Then  aank  bucIi  hostile  hulk  and  mast, 

In  mist  und  smoke. 
"  Hy !  "  shouted  they,  "  fly,  he  who  can  1 
Who  braves  of  Denmark's  Christian 

The  stroke  ?  " 

Nils  Juel  gave  heed  to  the  tempest's  roar, 

Now  is  the  hour  1 
He  hoisted  his  blood-red  flag  once  more, 
And  smote  upon  the  foe  fuE  sore. 
And  shouted  loud,  throiigh  the  tempest's  roar, 

"  Now  is  the  hour !  " 
"  Fly  I  "  shouted  tliey,  "  for  slielter  fly  ! 
Of  Denmark's  Juel  who  can  defy 

The  povper  ?  " 

North  Sea  I  a  glimpse  of  AVessel  rent 
Thy  murky  eky  I 
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Then  champions  to  thine  arms  were  sent ; 
Terror  and  Death  glared  wliei-e  he  went ; 
From  the  waves  was  heard  a  wail,  that  rent 

Thy  murky  aky ! 
From  Denmark  thunders  Tordenakiol', 
Let  each  to  Heaven  commend  his  soul, 

And  fly ! 

Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  might  I 

Dark-rolling  wave  ! 
Receive  thy  friend,  who,  scorning  flight, 
Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite. 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest's  might, 

Dark-rolling  wave  I 
And  amid  pleasures  and  alarms, 
And  war  and  victory,  be  thine  arms 

My  grave  ! 


THE  ELECTED  KNIGHT. 

(Den  Udkaabmb  Riddeb.) 

This  rtrange  and  Bomawbat  mj-Hiical  ballad  ia  from  Njernp  and  ( 
Rahbek'g  DoBsifi  TiW  fra  Midde!ald>rren.  It  BaemB  to  refer  to  I 
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I 

Sir  Oluf  he  rideth  over  the  plain,  ' 

Full  seven  miles  broad  and  seven  miles  wide, 

But  never,  ah  never  can  meet  with  the  man 
A  tilt  with  him  dare  ride. 
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If  ship,  or  sail,  or  evening  star 
Be  half  so  fair  as  she  I 

Tell  me,  thoa  gallant  cavalier, 

Whose  shining  arms  I  see. 
If  steel,  or  sword,  or  battle-field 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she  I 

Tell  me,  thou  swain,  that  guard'st  thy  flock 

Beneath  the  shadowy  tree. 
If  flock,  or  vale,  or  mountain-ridge 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she  I 
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Pablioliod  in  Sapplemetit  to  The  Foela  and  Poetry  a/  Eurc^e 
(1870),  and  also  in  Three  Booki  of  Song  (1&12),  See  tor  the  orig- 
insl  Anioldgia  Espa^a,  Michii«lis,  p.  143, 

Let  nothing  disturb  thee, 
Nothing  affright  thee ; 
All  things  are  passing ; 
God  never  changeth  ; 
Patient  endurance 
Attaineth  to  all  things ; 
Who  God  possesseth 
In  nothing  is  wanting ; 
Alone  God  sufSceth. 


And    hardly   with    their  lives   the   monks   their 
Dibling  walls  forsook. 

But  though  the  desolating  flame  raged  fearfoll; 

and  wild. 
It  did  not  reach  the  Virgin  Queen,  it  did  not  reach 

the  Child ; 
It  did  not  reach  the  featliery  screen  before  her  face 

that  shone, 
Kor  injure  in  a  farthing's  worth  the  image  or  the 

throne. 


The  image  it  did  not  consume,  it  did  not  hum  the 

screen ; 
Even  in  the  value  of  a  liair  they  were  not  hurt,  I 

ween; 
Not  even  the  smoke  did  reach  them,  nor  injure 

more  the  shrine 
Than  the  bishop  bight  Don  Tello  has  been  hurt  by 

hand  of  mine. 


Prom  the  oliapter,  A  Tailor' a  Dramer,  in  Outre-Mer.  "The 
following  dittf,"  says  the  author,  "  I  tianalate  from  thsSpaniah, 
It  ia  Bs  delicate  as  a  dew-drop." 


Sh£  is  a  maid  of  artless  grace. 
Gentle  in  form,  and  fair  of  face. 


Tell  me,  thou  ancient  mariner, 

That  sallest  on  the  sea, 
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Within  those  dark  monastic  walls,  amid  the  ocean 
flood, 

Of  pious,  fasting  monks  there  dwelt  a  holy  broth- 
erhood ; 

To  the  Madonna's  glory  there  an  altar  high  was 
placed, 

And  a  rich  and  costly  image  the  sacred  altar 
graced* 

Exalted  high  upon  a  throne,  the  Virgin  Mother 

smiled. 
And,  as  the  custom  is,  she  held  within  her  arms 

the  Child ; 
The  kings  and  wise  men  of  the  East  were  kneeling 

by  her  side ; 
Attended  was  she  like  a  queen  whom  God  had 

sanctified. 

Descending  low  before  her  face  a  screen  of  f eathr 

ers  hung,  — 
A  moscader^  or  fan  for  flies,  't  is  called  in  vulgar 

tongue ; 
From  the  feathers  of  the  peacock's  wing  't  was 

fashioned  bright  and  fair. 
And  glistened  like  tiie  heaven  above  when  all  its 

stars  are  there. 

It  chanced  that,  for  the  people's  sins,  fell  the  light- 
ning's  blasting  stroke : 

Forth  from  all  four  the  sacred  walls  the  flames  con- 
suming broke ; 

The  sacred  robes  were  all  consumed,  missal  and 
holy  book ; 


!    i 
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Aoother  thing  be&U  thoD,  — they  dreamMl  not  of 

such  woes,  — 
The  Tery  arrows  that  the  Moors  shot  from  their 

twanging  bows 
Turned   back   against   them    in   their  flight  and 

wouDded  them  full  sore, 
And  every  blow  they  dealt  the  foe  was  paid  in 

drops  of  gore. 

Now  he  that  hore  the  crosier,  and  the  papal  crown 
had  on. 

Was  the  glorified  Apostle,  the  brother  of  Saint 
John  ; 

And  he  that  held  the  crucifix,  and  wore  the  monk- 
ish hoo<l. 

Was  the  holy  San  Millan  of  Cogolla's  neighbor^ 
hood. 


SAN  MIGUEL.  THE  CONVENT. 

(Sam  Migc&l  db  iu^  Tthba.) 

by  gomzalo  i>e  bkkceo. 
Pablished  in  T/it  Poets  and  Foelrg  o/Europt, 

San  Migttel  de  la  Tumba  is  a  convent  vast  and 

wide; 
The  sea  encira'es  it  around,  and  groans  on  every 

side  : 
It  18  a  wdd  and  dangerous  place,  and  many  woes 

betide 
The  monks  who  in  that  burial-place   lu  penitence 

abide. 
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He  saw  under  the  hillside 

A  Knight  full  well  equipped  ; 
Pia  steed  was  blaek,  bis  helm  was  barred ; 

He  was  riding  at  full  speed. 

He  wore  nj>on  his  spurs 

Twelve  little  golden  birds  ; 
Anon  he  spurred  his  steed  with  a  clang. 

And  there  aat  all  the  birds  and  sang. 

He  wore  upon  his  mail 

Twelve  little  golden  wheels ; 
Anon  in  eddies  the  wild  wind  blew, 

And  round  and  round  the  wheels  thej  flew. 

He  wore  before  his  breast 

A  lance  that  was  poised  in  rest ; 

And  it  was  sharper  than  diamond -stone. 
It  made  Sir  Oluf' s  heart  to  groan. 

He  wore  upon  his  helm 

A  wreath  of  ruddy  gold  ; 
And  that  gave  him  the  Maidens  Three, 

The  youngest  was  fair  to  behold. 

Sir  Oluf  questioned  the  Knight  eftaoon 
If  he  were  come  from  heaven  down  ; 
"  Art  thou  Christ  of  Heaven,"  quoth  he, 
"  So  will  1  yield  me  onto  thee," 

"  I  am  not  Christ  the  Great, 

Thou  ehalt  not  yield  thee  yet ; 
1  am  an  Unknown  Knight, 

Three  modest  Maidens  have  me  bedight." 
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"  Art  thou  a  Knight  electtxl. 

And  have  three  Maidens  thee  bedight  ; 
So  shall  thou  ride  a  tilt  this  day, 
For  all  the  Maidens'  honoi  I  " 

The  first  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  put  their  steeds  to  the  test ; 

The  seeond  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  proved  their  manhood  beat 

The  third  tilt  they  together  rode 
Neither  of  them  would  yield  ; 

The  fourth  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  both  fell  on  the  field. 

Now  lie  the  lords  upon  the  plain, 
And  their  blood  runs  unto  death  ; 

Now  sit  the  Maidens  in  the  high  tower, 
The  youngest  sorrows  till  death. 


BY  JENS   IMMANXrEL   BAGGESES. 

Conimbated  Ly  Mr.  Longiclluw 
April,  1844,  and  iududed  liy  him 
Boetrg  of  EuTipe. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  very  small, 

When  my  whole  frame  was  but  an  eE  in  height ; 

Sweetly,  as  I  recall  it,  tears  do  fall, 
And  therefore  I  recall  it  with  delight. 

I  sported  in  my  tender  mother's  arms, 

And  rode  a-horseback  on  best  father's  knee ; 


Alike  were  sorrows,  passions  and  alarms, 

And  gold,  and  Greek,  and  love,  unknown  to  me. 

Then  seemed  to  me  this  world  far  lees  in  size. 
Likewise  it  seemed  to  me  less  wicked  far ; 

Like  points  in  heaven,  I  saw  the  stars  arise, 

And   longed  for  wings   that  I  might   catch  a 

star. 

I  saw  the  moon  behind  the  island  fade, 

And  thought,  "  Oh,  were  I  on  that  island  there, 
I  could  find  out  of  what  the  moon  is  made. 

Find  out  how  large  it  is,  how  round,  how  fair  I  " 

Wondering,   I    saw    God's   sun,    through    western 
skies, 

Sink  in  the  ocean's  golden  lap  at  night, 
And  yet  upon  the  morrow  early  rise. 

And   paint   the   eastern   heaven   with   crimson 

light  I 

And  thought  of  God,  the  gracious  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, 
Who  made  me,  and  that  lovely  sun  on  high, 
And  all  those  pearls  of  heaven  thick-strung   to- 
gether, 
Dropped,  clusteiing,  from  his  hand  o'er  all  the 
sky. 

With  childish  reverence,  my  young  lips  diil  say 
The  prayer  my  pious  mother  taught  to  me : 

"  O  gentle  God  I  oh,  let  me  strive  alway 

Still  to  be  wise,  and  good,  and  follow  theel  " 
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So  prayed  I  for  my  father  and  my  mother, 
And  for  my  sister,  and  for  all  the  town ;  • 

The  king  1  knew  not,  and  the  heggar-brothat; 

Who,  hent  with  age,    went,   sighing,   up  andl 
down. 

They  perished,  the  blithe  days  of   boyhood  per- 
ished, 

And  all  the  gladness,  all  the  peace  I  knew  I 
Now  have  I  but  their  memory,  fondly  cherished ;  — 

God  I  may  I  never  lose  that  too ! 


FROM   THE  GERMAN 

The  Snt  tea  of  the  f oUowiug  poema  ore  all  from  the  volume  | 
Voices  of  the  Ififflil,  into  which  tiiey  were  brought  for  the  moat  j 
part  from  Hi/perinn.     The  wml«r  of  1S36,  spent  by  Mr.  Longfel- 
low in  German^T  appeaj^  to  have  been  the  time  when  moat  of  hu    ] 
tcanaladoos  from  German  poetry  were  made. 

THE  HAPPIEST  LAND. 

Thi^ke  sat  one  day  in  quiet. 

By  an  alehouse  on  the  Rhine, 
Four  hale  and  hearty  fellows. 

And  drank  the  precious  wine. 

The  landlord's  daughter  filled  their  cups, 

Around  the  rustic  board ; 
Then  aat  they  all  so  calm  and  still. 

And  spake  not  one  rude  word. 

But  when  the  maid  departed, 
A  Swabian  raised  his  hand. 


V 

^ 
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■                   And  cried,  all  hot  and  flushed  with  wiue, 
1                        "  Long  live  the  Swabian  land  I 

"  The  greatest  kingdom  upon  earth 
Cannot  with  that  compare ; 
With  aU  the  stout  and  hardj-  men 
And  the  nut-brown  maidens  there." 

1 

"  Ha ! "  cried  a  Saxon,  laughing, 

And  dashed  his  beard  with  wine ; 

"  I  had  rather  live  in  Lapland, 

Than  that  Swabian  land  of  thine  I 

1 

"  The  goodliest  land  on  all  thia  earth. 
It  Ls  the  Saxon  land ! 
There  have  I  aa  many  maidens 

Aa  fingers  on  thia  hand  I  " 

^^^H      "  Hold  your  tongues !  both  Swabian  and  Saxon ! "' 
^^B               A  bold  Bohemian  cries 
^^^        "  If  there  'a  a  heaven  upon  thia  earth, 
Id  Bohemia  it  lies. 

1 
1 

L                  »  There  the  tailor  blows  the  flute, 

1                        And  the  cobbler  blows  the  horn, 

1                    And  the  miner  blows  the  bugle, 

^1                        Over  mountain  gorge  and  bourn."                         J 

ri 

^1                  And  then  the  landlord's  daughter                            ^ 

^1                     Up  to  heaven  raised  lier  band, 

H                 And  said,  "  Ye  may  no  more  contend,  — 

H                      There  lies  the  happiest  land  I  " 

1 

TRAffSLATIOiVS 

THE    WAVE. 

(DtB   Wbuju) 
VT  CHRISTOPe   AUOrST  TtEDGK 

"  WillTHEE,  thou  turbid  w-ave  ? 
Wtiither,  with  so  much  haste. 
As  if  a  thief  wert  thou  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  Wave  of  Ufe, 
Stained  with  my  margin's  dust ; 
From  the  stru^Ie  and  the  strife 
Of  the  narrow  stream  1  fly 
To  the  Sea'a  immensity, 
To  wash  from  me  the  slime 
Of  the  muddy  banks  of  Time;.'* 


BY   EBSST  SrOCKM-lNN. 

How  they  so  softly  rest 
AU  thej  the  holy  ones, 
Unto  whose  dwelling-place 
Now  doth  my  soul  draw  near  I 
How  they  so  softly  rest, 
All  in  their  sUeat  graves. 
Deep  to  corruption 
Slowly  down-sinking  I 

And  they  no  longer  weep, 
Here,  where  complaint  is  still ! 
And  they  no  longer  feel. 
Here,  where  all  gladness  flies  1 


THE  BIRD  AND    THE  SHIP 

And,  by  the  fiypressea 
Softly  o'ersliaJoweJ, 
UntQ  the  Angel 
Calls  them,  they  slumber ! 


THE  BIRD  AND  THE  SHIP. 


BY   WILHELM   MULLEK. 

"  The  rivers  rush  into  the  sea, 
By  castle  aud  town  they  go  ; 
The  winds  behind  them  merrily 
Their  noisy  trumpets  blow. 

"  The  clouds  are  passing  far  and  high. 
We  little  birds  in  them  play  j 
And  everything,  that  can  aing  and  fly, 
Goes  with  us,  and  far  away. 

"  I  greet  thee,  bonny  boat  1  ^VTiither,  or  whence, 
With  thy  fluttering  golden  band  ?  "  — 

"  I  greet  thee,  little  bird !     To  the  wide  aea 
I  haste  from  the  narrow  land. 

"  Full  and  swollen  is  every  sail ; 
I  see  no  longer  a  hill, 
I  have  trusted  all  to  the  sounding  gale, 
And  it  will  not  let  me  stand  atilL 

"And  wilt  tbou,  little  bird,  go  with  ua? 

Thou  mayest  stand  on  tlie  mainmast  tall, 
For  full  to  sinking  is  my  house 
With  merry  companions  all."  — 
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"I  need  not  and  seek  not  company, 
Boitny  boat,  I  can  siiig  all  alone ; 
For  the  mainmast  tall  too  heavy  am  I, 
Bonny  boat,  1  have  wings  of  my  own. 

"  Iligh  over  the  sails,  high  over  the  mast, 
Who  shall  gainsay  tliese  joys? 
When  thy  merry  companions  are  still,  at  last, 
Thou  shalt  hear  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

"  Who  neither  may  rest,  nor  listen  may, 
God  bless  them  every  one  1 
I  dart  away,  in  the  bright  bine  day, 
And  the  golden  fields  of  the  sun. 

"  Thus  do  I  sing  my  weary  song, 
Wherever  the  four  winds  blow  ; 
And  this  same  song,  my  whole  life  long, 
Neither  Poet  nor  Printer  may  know." 


WHITHER? 

(WOHIN  P) 

BY  WTLHELM  MUILER. 
Rrat  puLliahed  in  Hyperion,  Book  U.  Chapter  VIL 

I  HE4ED  a  brooklet  gashing 
From  its  rocky  fountain  near, 

Down  into  the  valley  rushing. 
So  fresh  and  wondrous  clear. 

I  know  not  what  came  o'er  me, 
Nor  who  the  counsel  gave ; 


But  I  must  hasten  downward, 
AH  with  my  pilgrim-stave ; 

Downward,  and  ever  farther, 

And  ever  the  brook  beside  ; 
And  ever  fresher  murmured, 

Aad  ever  clearer,  the  tide. 

la  this  the  way  I  was  going  ? 

Whither,  O  brooklet,  say  ! 
Thou  hast,  with  thy  soft  murmur, 

Murmured  my  senses  away. 

What  do  I  say  of  a  murmnr  ? 
That  can  no  murmur  be  ; 

'Tia  the  water-nymphs,  that  are  singing 
Their  roundelays  under  me. 

Let  them  aing,  my  friend,  let  them  murmur. 

Ami  wander  merrily  near  ; 
The  wheels  of  a  mill  are  going 

In  every  brooklet  clear. 


BEWARE  I 

(HiJT  Dtr  mcHl) 

Piret  pablished  in  ifj/perion,  Book  III.  Chapter  VTI.  ThB  song 
k  a  VelkdUd,  nnd  may  be  fonnd  in  Des  Enabtn  Waiiderlioni, 
Vol.  I-  p.  207.  It  is  alsu  given  side  by  aido  vith  Mr.  Lon^allow'a 
traDBlulion  in  HuU'b  Bepreimlative  German  Foems,  p.  33(t. 

I  KNOW  a  maiden  fair  to  see. 
Take  care  I 


TRANSLATIONS 

She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 

Beware  1     Beware  I 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown, 

Take  care ! 
She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  dowD, 

Beware  I     Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue, 

Take  care  I 
And  what  she  says,  it  is  not  true, 

Beware  I     Beware  I 

Trust  her  not, 
She  18  fooling  thee ! 

She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow, 

Take  caro ! 
She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  show, 

Beware  I     Beware  I 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 

She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fwr. 

Take  care  I 
It  is  a  fool's-cap  for  thee  to  wear, 

Beware !     Beware  1 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  1 


1 


SONG   OF  THE  BELL 


SONG  OF  THE  BELL. 


^^^^  Pirat  pnblislied  in  Hi/perion,  Book  HI.  Chapter  m.   The  seem 

I  of  the  chapter  ia  laid  at  Iat«rlach«ii.     "  Tha  eTetung  sun  was 

I  flatting,"  writes  the  anthor,  "  when  I  first  beheld  thee.     The  ann 

I  of  Ufa  will  set  ere  I  foiget  thae  I     Surely  it  wax  a  scene  Uhe  this 

I  thatlnspirad  the  Boul  uf  the  Swiss  poet,  in  'bjs  Song  of  the 'Bell." 

I  The  traufllatiou  was  made  in  1830,  the  year  iu  wluch  Mr.  Loug- 

I  fellow  viwted  Switzerland. 

Bell  !  thou  soundsBt  merrily, 
"When  the  bridal  party 

To  the  church  doth  hie  ! 
Bell !  thou  soundest  solemnly, 
When,  on  Sabbath  morning. 

Fields  deserted  lie  I 


Bell  1  thou  soundest  merrily ; 
Tellest  thou  at  evening, 

Bed-time  draweth  nigh ! 
Bell !  thou  soundest  mournfully, 
Tellest  thou  the  bitter 

Parting  hath  gone  by  1 

Say  1  how  canst  thou  mourn  ? 
How  canst  thou  rejoice  ? 

Thou  art  but  metal  dull ! 
And  yet  all  our  sorrowings. 
And  all  our  rejoicings. 

Thou  dost  feel  them  all  1 


God  hath  wonders  many. 
Which  we  cannot  fathom, 
Placed  within  thy  form  ! 


TRANSLA  TIONS 

When  the  heart  is  sinking, 
Thou  alone  canst  raise  it, 
Trembling  in  the  Btorm  I 


THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA. 

(Da£  Scoxosb  am  Mkrbe.) 

by  johakn  ludwio  uhland, 

Id  the  diary  kept  during'  hia  ioaniej'  in  Europe,  Mr.  Lnngtel- 
low  writes,  ouder  date  of  Anguat  9,  183B  :  "  There  ia  not  much  in 
Zariith  to  detain  lu,  but  it  is  pleasaut  here.  In  tlie  evening  we 
took  a,  vslk,  and  then  a,  boat  on  the  Ulu.  Then  we  went  home. 
Bud  I  tranalated  Uhland'a  ballad.  Tilt  Castlt  Ig  the  Sea,  vith  tha 

assistance  of ,  vho  was  aoribe  on  the  oecaaion."    Tha  poem 

wiia  first  pablished  in  Hyperion,  Book  IIL  Chapter  VI.,  where 
Paul  Flemining  diHconrsea  upon  the  living  poets  of  Genoaji]'  to 
Marj  Aalibartan. 

"  Hast  thou  seen  that  lordly  castle, 

That  Castle  by  the  Sea  ? 
Golden  and  red  above  it 
The  clouds  float  gorgeously. 

"  And  fain  it  would  stoop  downward 
To  the  mirrored  wave  below  ; 
And  fain  it  would  soar  upward 
In  the  evening's  crimson  glow." 

"  Well  have  I  seen  that  castle, 
That  Castle  by  the  Sea, 
And  the  moon  above  it  standing,. 
And  the  mist  rise  solemnly." 

"  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ooean, 
Had  they  a  merry  chime  ? 
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Didst  thon  hear,  from  those  lofty  chambers,  I 

The  harp  and  tlie  minsti'ers  rhyme  ?  "  I 

"  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean. 
They  rested  quietly, 
But  I  heard  on  the  gale  a  sound  of  wail, 
And  tears  came  to  mine  eye." 

"  And  sawest  thou  on  the  turrets 
The  King  and  his  royal  bride  ? 
And  the  wave  of  their  crimson  mantles  ? 
And  the  golden  crown  of  pride  ? 

"  Led  they  not  forth,  in  rapture, 
A  beauteous  maiden  there  ? 
Kesplendent  as  the  morning  sun. 
Beaming  with  golden  hair  ?  " 

"Well  saw  I  the  anoient  jiarents. 
Without  the  crown  of  pride  ; 
They  were  moving  alow,  in  weeds  of  woe, 
No  maiden  was  by  their  side  1  " 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT. 


BY  JOHANN  LUDWia  CHLAND. 

First  puMished  in  iTjpmon  in  oonnection  with  Uia  preceding, 
and  there  cumiueiited  on  b;  FleniniiDg  and  Murj  A^liburtan. 

'T  WAS  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Gladness, 
When  wooda  and  fields  put  off  all  sadness. 
Thus  began  the  King  aud  spake  : 


^ 


ilO  TRANSLATIONS 

"  So  from  the  halls 
Of  ancient  Hofburg's  walls, 

A  luxuriant  Spring  shall  break." 

Drums  and  trumpets  echo  loudly. 
Wave  the  crimson  banners  proudly, 

From  balcony  the  King  looked  on ; 
In  the  play  of  spears, 
Fell  all  the  cavaliers. 

Before  the  monarch's  stalwart  son. 


To  the  barrier  of  the  fight 
Kode  at  last  a  sable  Knight. 

"  Su:    Knight !    your   name   and    scuteheon, 
say ! " 
"  Should  I  speak  it  here, 
Ye  would  stand  aghast  with  fear ; 
I  am  a  Prinee  of  mighty  sway  I  " 

When  he  rode  into  the  lists, 

The  arch  of  heaven  grew  black  with  mists. 

And  the  castle  'gan  to  rock  j 
At  the  first  blow, 
Fell  the  youth  from  aaddle-bow, 

Hardly  rises  from  the  shock. 

Pipe  and  viol  call  the  dances, 

Torch-light  through  the  high  halls  glances ; 

Waves  a  mighty  shadow  in  ; 
With  manner  bland 
Doth  ask  the  maiden's  hand. 

Doth  with  her  the  dance  begin. 


V 

^^ 
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J 

Danced  in  sable  iron  sark, 

J 

Danced  a.  measure  weird  and  dark, 

^1 

Coldly  clasped  her  liinba  around  ; 

n 

From  breast  and  hair 

Down  fall  from  litr  the  fiur 

Flowerets,  faded,  to  the  ground. 

To  the  sumptuous  banquet  came 

Every  Knight  and  every  Dame ; 

'Twixt  son  and  daughter  all  distraught, 

1 

With  mournful  mind 

i 

The  ancient  King  reclined, 

Gazed  at  them  in  silent  thought. 

Pale  the  children  both  did  look, 

But  the  guest  a  beaker  took : 

"  Golden  wine  will  make  you  whole !  " 

The  children  drank, 

WH 

Gave  many  a  courteous  thank  : 

■i 

"  Oh,  that  draught  was  very  cool !  " 

^ 

Each  the  father's  breast  embraces, 

Son  and  daughter ;  and  their  faces 

J 

Colorless  grow  utterly ; 

^J 

Whichever  way 

^M 

Looks  the  fear-atnick  father  gray. 

^H 

He  beholds  his  chUdren  die. 

^n 

"  Woe !  the  blessed  children  both 

Takest  thou  in  the  joy  of  youth  ; 

Take  me,  too,  the  joyless  father!  " 

Spake  the  grim  Guest, 

From  his  hollow,  cavernous  breast : 

■'  Roses  in  the  spring  I  gather  !  " 

M 
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SONG  OF  THE  SILENT  LAND. 

(Lied:   Inh  enuJt  Luid.) 


\ 


\ 


BT  JOHAMN  GAUDENZ  VON  SALia-SEEWIS. 
Pnbliihed  in  Hgpetion  in  tha  sama  chapter  with  tlie  two  pre- 

Into  the  Silent  Land ! 

Ah !  who  shall  lead  ua  thither  ? 

Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darUiy  gather. 

And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  stnuid. 

Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Thither,  oh,  thither, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ? 

Into  the  Silent  Land  I 

To  you,  ye  boundless  regions 

Ot  all  perfection !     Tender  moming-viBions 

Of  beauteous  souls  I     The   Future's   pledge   and 

band  I 
"WTio  in  Life's  battle  firm  doth  stand, 
Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  blossoms 
Into  the  Silent  Land  1 

O  Land  !     O  Land  I 
For  all  the  broken-hearted 

The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted, 

Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 

To  lead  ns  with  a  gentle  hand 

To  the  land  of  the  great  Departed, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 


I 
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THE  LUCK  OF  EDENHALL. 

(Das  Gluck  vom  Edbnhau,  } 

by  johanm  ludwio  0hi.and. 

"I  have  not  written  an jlhiug  lately,"  writes  Mr,  Longfellow  to 
his  father,  April  2,  l&41,"Bave  the  tTBuslatioii  of  a  Oerman 
ballad.  The  Xuci  of  Edenholl,  poblisliBd  in  the  Bos/on  Nolioa."  It 
vaa  reprinted  in  Che  Talnme  Ballads  and  other  Paema  puliliabed 
in  Deuomber  of  the  saina  year. 

Of  Edenhall,  tbe  joiitliful  Lord 
Bids  soiimi  the  festal  trumpet's  call ; 
He  rises  at  the  banquet  board, 
And  criea,  'raid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 
"  Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Edenball  I  " 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, 
The  house's  oldest  seneschal. 
Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  agEOU 
The  drinking-glass  of  crystal  tall ; 
They  oall  it  tbe  Luck  of  EdenhaU. 

Then  said  the  Lord :   "  This  glass  to  praise, 

Fill  with  red  wiue  from  Portugal !  " 

The  graybeard  with  trembling  hand  obeys ; 

A  purple  light  shines  over  all, 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  waves  it  light : 
"  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  taJl 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite  ; 
She  wrote  in  it,  If  this  glass  dothfull^ 
Farewell  then,  6  Luck  of  Edenhall! 
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"  "T  was  right  a  goblet  tho  Fate  should 
Of  the  joyous  rane  of  Edenhall  I 
Deep  draughts  diink  we  right  willingly  ; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  meiTy  call, 
Kling !   klang  1  to  the  Luck  of  Edenhall 


First  rings  it  deep,  and  full,  and  mild. 
Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale  ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild  ; 
Then  mutters  at  last  like  the  thunder's  fall, 
The  glorious  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

"  For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might, 
The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 
It  has  lasted  longei'  than  is  right  ; 
Kling !  klang !  —  with  a  harder  hlow  than  all 
Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  EdenhaU  t  " 

As  the  goblet  nngin^;  flies  apart, 
Suddenly  cracks  tlie  vaulted  hall ; 
And  through  the  rift,  the  wild  flames  start ; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all. 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

In  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword ; 
He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall, 
Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  Lord, 
But  holds  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall, 
The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 


On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone, 
The  gray  beard  in  the  desert  hall, 
He  seeks  Ms  Lord's  burnt  skeleton, 
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He  seeks  iu  the  dismal  ruin's  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

"  The  stone  wall,"  saith  he,  "  doth  fall  asi 
Down  must  the  stately  oolumns  fall ; 
Glass  13  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride  ; 
In  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  I " 


THE  TWO  LOCKS  OF  HAIR. 
{Dbb  Juhgobsbu.) 

BY  aVSIAV  PFIZER. 

Mr.  S.  Word,  after  the  doatli  of  his  wife  and  child,  sent  Pfizer's 
poem  to  Mr.  LoDgfollow  and  begged  liim  to  translate  it.  Mr. 
Luagfallow  niites  June  34,  1341 :  "^ttiug  sad  niid  sorrowful, 
the  other  momini;,  I  felt  the  mood  oome  over  me  of  Curaii^  iuto 
English  tboBfl  sweet  lines  of  PGzer  which,  when  you  asked  me  to 
do  it,  I  said  I  could  not  Ton  have  now  the  pieoe  entire-  But  I 
heg  of  you,  do  not  ^to  it  to  any  one  to  julnt,  as  I  have  givsD  it 
to  my  friend  Hillard  for  a  book  of  which  he  is  editor,  and  which 
is  now  in  press."  The  poem  appeared  in  The  TaktH  for  1M2, 
edited  by  George  S.  Hillard,  and  was  afterward  included  by  Mr. 
Longfellow  iu  hia  volume  Ballads  and  oOier  Poems. 

A  YOUTH,  light-hearted  and  content, 

I  wander  through  the  world  ; 
Here.  Arab-like,  is  pitched  my  tent 

And  straight  again  is  furled. 


Yet  oft  I  dream,  that  once  a  wife 
Close  in  my  heart  was  locke<l, 

And  in  the  sweet  rejiose  of  life 
A  blessed  child  I  rocked. 


J 


i  TRANSLATIONS 

I  wake  1     Away  that  di-eam,  —  away  ! 

Too  long  did  it  remain  ! 
So  long,  that  both  by  night  and  day 

It  ever  comes  again. 

The  end  lies  ever  in  my  thought ; 

To  a  grave  bo  cold  and  deep 
The  mother  beautiful  was  brought ; 

Then  dropt  the  child  asleep. 

But  now  the  dream  is  wholly  o'er, 

I  bathe  mine  eyes  and  see; 
And  wander  through  the  world  once  more, 

A  youth  80  light  and  free. 

Two  locks  —  and  they  are  wondrous  fair  — 

Left  me  that  vision  mild  ; 
The  brown  ia  from  the  mother's  hair, 

The  blond  is  from  the  child. 

And  when  I  see  that  lock  o£  gold. 

Pale  grows  the  evening-red  ; 
And  when  the  Jaik  lock  I  behold, 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead. 


THE  HEMLOCK  TREE. 

The  six  nnmbers  -whicli  follow  were  pnTjlishad  in  the  volume 
entitled  Th*  Belfiy  of  Bruges  and  other  Poems,  l&to.  The  first 
poem  ia  includeii  among  the  anonyinoiui  poems  of  nnoertain  data 
in  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe. 

O  HEMLOCK  tree  1  O  hemlock  tree  1  how  faithful 
are  thy  branches  I 
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Green  not  alone  in  summer  timo. 
But  in  the  wiuter's  frost  and  rime ' 
O  hemlook  tree !  O    hemlock  tree !  Low  fiuthful 
are  tbj  branchea  I 

O  maiden  fair!  O  maiden  fair!  how  faithless  is 
thy  bosom  I 
To  love  me  in  prosperity. 
And  leave  me  in  adversity  I 
O  maiden  fair !  O  maiden  fair !  how  faithless  is 
tliy  bosom  I 

The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for 
thine  example  I 
So  long  as  simimer  laughs  she  sings. 
But  in  the  autumn  spreads  her  wings. 
The  nightingale,  tlie  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for 
tJiine  example  1 

The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  bi-ook,  is  muTor 
of  thy  falsehood ! 
It  flows  so  long  as  falls  the  rain. 
In  drought  its  springs  soon  dry  again. 
The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook,  is  mirror 
of  thy  falsehood  \ 

ANNIE  OF  THARAW. 

{AMSS    VOH  TSAIUD.) 

BY  SIMOH  UAen. 

AiraiE  of  Tharaw.  my  true  love  of  old. 
She  is  my  life,  and  my  goods,  and  my  gold. 


TICA  NSLA  r/OiXS 


Annie  of  Tharaw,  her  heart  once  again 
To  me  has  sun-endered  in  joy  and  in  pain. 


Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good, 
Thou,  O  my  soul,  my  flesh,  and  my  blood  ! 


1 


Then  come  the  wild  weatlier,  come  sleet  or  come 

enow, 
We  will  stand  by  each  other,  however  it  blow. 

Oppreefiion,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  pain 
Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  to  the  chain. 

As  the  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  and  so  tall, 
The  more  the  haU  beats,  and  the  more  the  rains 
fall,— 

So  love  in  our  hearts  shall  grow  mighty  and  strong. 
Through  crosses,  through  sorrows,  through  mani- 
fold wrong. 

8houldst  thou  be  torn  from  me  to  wander  alone 
In  a  desolate  land  where  the  sun  is  scai-ce  loiown,  — 

Through  forests  I  'II  follow,  and  where   the  sea 

flows. 
Through  ice,  and  through  iron,  through  armies  of 


Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  light  and  my  sun, 

The  threads  of  our  two  lives  are  woven  in  one. 


Whate'er  I  have  bidden  thee  thou  hast  obeyed, 
Wliatever  forbidden  thou  hast  not  gainsaid. 
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How  iu  the  turmoil  of  life  can  love  stand. 
Where  there  is  not  one  heart,  and  one  mouth,  and 
one  hand  ? 

Some  seek  for  dissension,  and  trouble,  and  strife ; 
Like  a  dog  and  a  cat  live  such  man  and  wife- 
Annie  of  Xharaw,  such  is  not  our  lore ; 
Thon  art  my  lambkin,  my  chick,  and  my  dove. 

Whate'er  my  desire  is,  in  thine  may  be  seen  ; 
I  am   king   of   the   household,  and  thou  art   its 
queen. 

It  is  this,  0  my  Annie,  my  heart's  sweetest  rest, 
That  makes  of  us  twain  but  one  soul  in  one  breast. 

Thia  turns  to  a  heaven  the  but  where  we  dwell ; 
"WTule  wrangling  soon  changes  a  home  to  a  Iiell, 


THE  STATUE  OVER   THE  CATHEDRAL 

DOOR. 

(Dab  SmiNBiiJ)  ah  Dome.) 

BV  JULIUS  UOSEK. 

Forms  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing 

Tbe  cathedral  door  above ; 
Yet  I  saw  but  one  among  them 

Who  bath  soothed  my  soul  with  love. 

In  bis  mantle,  —  wound  about  him, 
As  their  robes  tlie  sowers  wind,  — 
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Bote  lie  swallows  and  their  fledglings. 
Flowers  and  weeds  of  every  kind. 

And  so  stands  he  calm  and  cMldUke,  ^^^^| 
High  in  wind  and  tempest  wild  ;                    ^^^H 

Oh,  were  I  like  him  exalted,  ^^H 
I  would  be  Uke  him  a  chiM  I                           ^^M 

And  my  songs.  —  green  leaves  and  blossoms,  — 
To  the  doors  of  heaven  woidd  bear. 

Calling  even  in  storm  and  tempest, 
Bound  me  still  these  birds  of  air. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CROSSBILL. 

1                                                                            (DbB   KBBUZaCHNABEI^   No.  3.) 

^^L                                               BY  JULIUS   MOSEN. 

^^^H                   On  the  cross  the  dying  Saviour 
^^^H                     Heavenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm, 
^^^H                 Feels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 
^^^H                     In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

^^H|                    And  by  all  the  world  forsaken,                                    1 
^^^^                      Sees  He  how  with  zealous  care                               | 
^^H                 At  the  ruthless  naU  of  iron                             ^^H 
^^^^B                     A  little  bird  is  striving  there.                     ^^^^| 

^^V                   Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring,                ^^H 
^H^                       With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease,                   ^^M 
^^b                   From  the  cross  't  would  free  the  Saviour,       ^^H 
^^^K                   Its  Creator's  Son  release.                           ^^H 

THE  SEA   HATH  ITS  PEARLS  '. 

And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness ; 

"  Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good  I 
Bear,  as  token  of  this  moment, 

Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood  I " 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  crossbill ; 

Covered  all  with  Llood  so  clear. 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  siugeth 

Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear. 


THE  SEA  HATH  ITS  PEAKLS. 

Br  H&nnticH  heine. 

Ths  fiist  three  venes  of  the  lougei  poem  witli  the  title  Naehta 
in  der  Cajiite,  which  torma  a  portion  of  Heine's  Die  Nvrdate  b 
hia  Eeiaebilder, 

The  sea  hath  its  pearls, 

The  heaven  hath  its  stars  ; 
But  my  heart,  iny  heart, 

My  heart  hath  its  love. 

Great  are  the  sea  and  the  heaven. 

Yet  greater  is  my  heart ; 
And  fairer  than  pearls  and  stars 

Flashes  and  beams  my  love. 

Thou  little,  youthful  maiden. 

Come  unto  my  great  heart ; 
My  heart,  and  the  sea,  and  the  heaveo 

Are  melting  away  with  love  I 
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POETIC  APHORISMS. 

FKOM  THE   SINNGEDICHTB  OF    FHIEDKICH   VON    LOGAU. 

Setenteenth  Ceutnij. 

MONEY. 

Whereunto  19  money  good  ? 
Who  has  it  not  wants  hardihood, 
Who  has  it  has  much  trouble  and  care, 
Who  once  has  had  it  has  despair. 

THE   BEST  MEDICINES. 

Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose 
Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  noae. 

SIN. 

Man-like  is  it  to  fall  into  sin. 
Fiend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein, 
Christ-like  is  it  for  sin  to  grieve, 
God-like  is  it  all  sin  to  leave. 

POVEBTY   AND   BLINDNESS. 

A  blind  man  is  a  poor  man,  and  blind  a  poor  man 

is; 
For  the  former  seeth  no  man,  and  the  latter  no 

man  sees. 


iTVIr'.-A. 


Live  I,  so  live  I, 
To  my  Lord  heartily, 
To  my  Prince  faithfully. 


rCBKKDS. 
liutheran,  Popish,  Calyiuistic,  all  these  creeds  and 
doctrines  three 
Extant  are ;    but  still  the  douht  is,  where  Chris- 
tianity may  be. 


POETIC  APHORISMS 

To  my  Neighbor  honestly, 
Die  I,  so  die  I. 


THE   KE3TLES8   HEART, 

A  mill-stone  and  the  human  heart  are  driven  ever 

round; 
If  they  have   nothing   else   to  grind,  they  must 

themselves  be  groimd. 


b 
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CHRISTIAN   LOVE, 

Whilom  Love  was  like  a  fire,  and  warmth  and 

comfort  it  bespoke ; 
But,  alas !  it  uow  is  quenched,  and  only  bites  us, 
like- the  smoke. 

AKT   AND   TACT. 

Intelligence    and    courtesy  not   always  ai-e    com- 
bined ; 
Often  in  a  wooden  house  a  golden  room  we  find. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they 
grind  exceeding  small ; 

Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting,  with  ex- 
actness grinds  he  alL 
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TRUTH.                                                                           ] 

When  by  night  the  frogs  are  croaking,  kindle  bat 

a  torch's  fire, 

Hal 

how  soon  they  all  are  silent  1     Thus  Truth 

silences  the  liar. 

KHTMES. 

If  perhaps  these  rhymes  of  mine  should  sound  not 

well  in  strangers'  ears, 

They 

have  only  to  bethink  them  that  it  happens  so 

with  theirs  ; 

For  so  long  as  words,  like  mortals,  call  a  father- 

land  their  own, 

They 

will  be  most  highly  valued  where  they  are 

best  and  longest  known. 

SILENT  LOVE.                               ^^M 

fellow  and  used  in  The  Foels  and  Foetrg  o/Ewope. 

Who  love  would  seek,                          ^hI 

Let  him  love  evermore                       ^^H 

And  seldom  speak  ;                                  ^^^H 

For  in  love's  domain                            ^^^H 

Silence  must  reign ;                             ^^^^H 

H 

Or  it  bi-ings  the  heart                              ^^^| 

^^^B 

Smart                                                                  ^^H 

L 

And  pain. 

BLESSED  ARE    THE   DEAD 

BLESSED  AKE  THE  DEAD. 

(Ssua  sum,  die  in  se»  Bebrn  btekbem.) 

BY  SIMON  DACH. 


F 

■  PubliBhed  in  The  Poets  and  Poftry  of  Earopt.    See  Muller'ii 

I  Bibliolhek  deatsdier  Didder  dec  siebiehnlen  Jahrhunderts,  Vol.  V. 

I  p.  123. 

P  Oh,  how  blest  are  ye  whose  toils  are  ended  ! 

r  Who,  through  death,  have  unto  God  ascended  I 

I  Ye  have  arisen 

Fi-om  the  cares  which  keep  us  still  iu  prison. 

We  are  still  as  iu  a  dungeon  living, 

Still  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  misgiving ; 

Our  undertakings 

Are  but  toils,  and  troubles,  and  heart-breakings. 

Ye,  meanwhile,  are  in  your  chambers  sleeping. 
Quiet,  and  set  free  from  all  our  weeping ; 
No  cross  nor  trial 
Hinders  your  enjoyments  with  denial. 

Christ  has  wiped  away  your  tears  fop  ever  ; 
Ye  have  that  for  which  we  still  endeavor. 
To  you  are  chanted 
Songs  which  yet  no  mortal  ear  have  haunted. 

Ah  1    who   would   not,   then,   depart   with   glad- 
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To  inherit  heaven  for  earthly  sadness  ? 

Who  here  would  languish 

Longer  in  bewailing  and  in  anguish  ? 
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Come,  O  Christ,  and  loose  the  chains  that  bind  us  I 

Lead  ua  forth,  and  cast  this  world  behind  us  I 

With  thee,  the  Anointed, 

Finds  the  aotil  its  joy  and  rest  appointed. 


WANDERER'S  NIGHT-SONGS. 

(Wakdrers  Nachtlibd  akd  EiN  Gleiohbs.) 

BY  JOHANN   WOLFGANG   TON  GOETHE. 

In  a  Istter  Id  Mr.  Ward,  written  Septamber  17,  1841,  Mr. 
LoiigfeUow  BendB  a  trauslatioQ  of  Che  first  of  these  iongB,  bat 
leas  einut  than  tlus  later  randering.  These  two  soiigs,  with  the 
next  piece,  Beisorse.  were  printed  in  iJio  ffroup  A  Handful  of 
Trandationi,  in  The  AllaiUic  MontUs,  SeptBmber,  1870,  and 
afterwards  in  Three  Books  of  Song. 


Thou  that  from  the  heavens  art, 
Every  paiu  and  sorrow  stillest. 
And  the  doubly  wretched  heart 
Doubly  with  refreshment  filleat, 
I  am  weajy  with  eontunding ! 
Why  this  rapture  and  unrest  ? 
Peace  descending 
Come,  ah,  come  into  my  breast  I 


O'er  all  tbe  hill-tops 

Is  quiet  now. 

In  all  the  tree-tops 

Hearest  thou 

Hardly  a  breath  ; 

The  birds  are  asleep  in  the  trees : 

Wait ;  soon  like  these 

Thou  too  shalt  rest. 


REMORSE. 

(Mot  AMD  Ummqt.) 


How  I  started  up  in  the  night,  in  the  night, 
Drawn  on  without  rest  or  repricTal  I 

The  streets,  with  their  watchmen,  were  lost  to  my 
sight. 

As  I  wandered  so  light 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 

Through  the  gate  with  the  arch  medisevaL 

The  mill-brook  rushed  from  the  rocky  height, 
I'leaued  o'er  the  bridge  in  my  yeai'ning ; 

Deep  under  me  watched  I  the  waves  in  their  flight, 
As  they  glided  so  light 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 

Yet  backward  not  one  was  returning. 

O'erhead  were  revolving,  so  countless  and  bright, 

The  stars  iu  melodious  existence ; 
And  with  them  the  moon,  more  serenely  bedight ; 

They  sparkled  so  liglit 

In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
Through  the  magioal,  measureless  distance. 

And  upivard  I  gazed  in  the  night,  in  the  night, 
And  again  on  the  waves  in  their  fleeting  ; 

Ah  woe !  thou  hast  wasted  thy  days  m  delight, 
Now  silence  tbon  ligltt, 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 

The  remoi-ae  in  thy  heart  that  is  beating. 


1 
•4 


TBASSLA  TIOXS 


PnbUibed  in  Errnna  mtrf  Mirr  Perm*,  JttlS. 

SouKTHCiG  the  heart  must  bare  to  cherish. 
Must  love  and  joy  and  sorrow  leam, 

Sumethiog  with  passion  clasp,  or  perish. 
And  in  itself  to  ashes  Inim. 

So  to  this  child  my  heart  is  clinging. 
And  its  frank  eyes,  with  look  intense, 

Me  &om  a  world  of  sin  are  bringing 
Back  to  a  world  o£  innocence. 

Disdain  most  thoU  endure  for*ver  ; 

Strong  may  thy  heart  in  danger  be  I 
Thon  shah  not  fail !  but  ah,  be  never 

False  as  thy  father  was  to  me. 

Never  will  I  forsake  thee,  faithless. 
And  thou  thy  mother  ne'er  forsake, 

Until  her  lips  are  white  and  breathless, 
Until  in  death  her  eyes  shall  break. 


Br  SIEGPKIED  AUGUST   S 
A  l;rie  introduced  into  Mahlmann's  tale  of  BaiBO. 

Al.LAH  gives  light  in  darkness, 

Allah  gives  rest  in  pain. 
Cheeks  that  are  white  with  weeping 

Allah  paints  red  again. 


4 


THE  GRAVE 


The  flowers  and  tlie  blosaoms  wither, 
Years  vanish  with  flying  feet  j 

But  my  heart  will  live  on  forever. 
That  here  in  sadness  beat. 


Gladly  to  Allah's  dwelling 
Yonder  would  I  take  flight ; 

There  will  the  darkness  vanish, 
There  will  my  eyes  have  sight. 

FROM  THE  ANGLO-^AXON 


Prom  a  votnme  of  Homilies  in  the  Bodleian  Libtoiy.     See  tihe 
«rtiolo  on  Anglo-Saxon  LUeraian  id  DHfi-Wood,  when  the  poem 


For  thee  was  a  house  built 
Ere  thou  wast  born, 
For  thee  was  a  mould  meant 
Fre  thou  of  mother  camest. 
But  it  is  not  made  ready. 
Nor  its  depth  measured, 
Nor  is  it  seen 
How  long  it  shall  be. 
Now  I  bring  thee 
Wliere  thou  shalt  be ; 
Now  I  shall  measure  thee. 
And  the  mould  afterwards. 

Thy  house  is  not 
Highly  timbered, 
It  is  unhigh  and  low  : 


^^              «N                         TRAXSLATWXS                               ^^M 

^^b                          Wlien  tboo  irt  therein,                               ^^H 

^K                         The  be«tw«7B  an  low,                                ^H 

^^^L                       The  ade-vajft  tmhigk.                                   ^^^ 

^^H                       The  roof  isbnih 

^^^H                       Thy  breast  full  nigh,                                             _ 

^^^B                       So  tboa  shah  in  mould                              ^^^1 

^^H                     Dwellfoncold,                                       ^^M 

^^H                       Dimly  and  daric                                         ^^H 

^^H                           Doorless  »  that  hotise. 

^^^^H                      And  dark  it  is  within  ; 

^^^r                       There  thou  art  ^ist  detained 

^^F                        And  Death  hath  the  key. 

^^^1                             Loathsoiae  ia  that  eartli-house,                                  ■ 

^^H                          And  grim  within  to  dwelL                          ^^^H 

^^M                          There  thou  shalt  dwell,                             "^^H 

^^^L                          And  worms  shall  divide  thee.                    ^^^| 

^^^H                          Thus  thou  art  I^d,                                 ^^| 

^^^H                      And  Wrest  thy  friends ;                            ^^^| 

^^^^1                      Thou  bast  no  friend,                                              1 

^^^B                      Who  will  come  to  thee, 

^^^H                      Who  will  ever  see 

^^^H                      How  that  house  pleaseth  thee ; 

^^H                      Who  wiU  ever  open 

^^^m                     The  door  for  thee, 

^^B^                       And  descend  after  thee  ; 

^^^^                           For  soon  tlioii  art  loathsome 

^^B                        And  hatef  nl  to  see.                                            J 

F 
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Honh  America,,  Rtvieie,  Joly,  1838,  and  afterwaid  in  The  FoOm                    I 
tnd  PoetTg  of  Europe. 

Thus  then,  much  care-worn,                                  I 

The  son  of  Healfden 

Sorrowed  evt^rmoro,                                         ^J 

Nor  might  the  prudent  hero                       ^^^H 
His  woes  avert.                                                 ^H 

The  war  was  too  hard,                                   ^^ 

^ 

Too  loath  and  longsonie,                                     T 
That  on  the  people  came,                                      1 
Dire  wiath  and  giim,                                            ' 

■ 

Of  night-woes  the  worst. 

This  from  home  heard                                          J 

■ 

Higelac'3  Thane,                                               ^ 
Good  among  the  Goths,                             ^^H 

Grendel's  deeds.                                           ^^M 

^^^H 

He  was  of  mankind                                              ^H 

■ 

In  might  the  strongest,                                            1 
At  that  day                                                               J 
Of  this  Uf  e,                                                   ^^fl 

Noble  and  stalwart                                 ^^^| 

^^^1 

He  bade  him  a  sea-aliip,                         ^^^H 

I 

A  goodly  one,  prepare.                           ^^^H 
Quoth  he,  the  wai^^king,                         ^^^| 
Over  the  swan's  road,                            ^^^^| 

Seek  he  would                                                    ■ 

m. 

The  mighty  monarch,                                           1 
Since  he  wanted  men.                                          J 

M 

J 

..-J 

^^^       29i                  tra:vsla  noys 

^^^ 

His  prudent  fellows 

^ 

^^^H 

Straight  made  ready. 

^^^1 

Those  that  loved  him. 

^^^ 

^^H 

They  excited  'their  soula, 

^^^H 

The  omen  they  beheld. 

^^^K' 

Had  the  good-man 

^^^H 

Of  the  Gothic  people 

^^^B 

Champions  chosen, 

^^^V 

Of  those  that  keenest 

^^^r 

He  might  find, 

^^^L 

Some  fifteen  men. 

^^^^U 

The  sea-wood  sought  he. 

^^^H 

^^^^m 

The  warrior  showed, 

^^^1 

^^^m 

Sea-crafty  man  ! 

H 

^^^^H 

The  land-marks. 

^^^^1 

And  first  went  forth. 

^^^^ 

The  ship  was  on  the  waves, 

^^^^B 

Boat  under  the  cliffs. 

^^^^M 

The  barons  ready 

^^^^M 

To  the  prow  mounted. 

^^^^M 

The  streams  they  whirled 

^^^H 

The  sea  against  the  sands. 

^^^H 

The  chieftains  hore 

1 

^^^r 

On  the  naked  breast 

^m 

^^^ 

Bright  ornaments. 

^M 

^^1 

Wargear,  Goth-Hbe. 

H 

^^H 

The  men  shoved  off. 

^^H 

Men  on  their  wiJling  way, 

H 

^^H 

The  bound  en  wood. 

~ 

^^H 

Then  went  over  tlie  sea-wavea. 

^^H 

Hurried  by  the  wind, 

^^^ 

The  ship  with  foamy  neck, 

W 

Most  like  a  aea-fowl. 

J 

m 

1 

J 

w 

^^ 
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J 

^^H                         Tin  about  one  hour 

J 

^^H                         Of  the  second  Aaj 

■ 

^^^M                         The  curved  prow 

^ 

^^^H                          Had  passed  onward 

1 

^^H                          So  that  the  saUt»^ 

J 

^^H                          The  land  saw, 

^ 

^^H                          The  shoie-cliffs  shmmg; 

^1 

^^^1                          Mountains  ste^, 

■ 

^^^B                         And  broad  aea-nosee. 

^1 

^^^B                        Then  was  the  sea.sailiiig 

^^H                        Of  the  Earl  at  an  end. 

^^^H                             Then  up  speedily 

^^H                        The  Weather  peoiJe 

^^^H                        Ou  the  land  went, 

J 

^^^H                          The  aea-bark  moored. 

^J 

^^^B                        Their  mail-sarks  shook. 

^^1 

^^H                           Their  war-weeds. 

^^^1 

^^^B                        God  thanked  diey. 

^^^H 

^^^^H                       That  to  them  the  sea-jmirnej 

^^^H 

^^^H                       Easy  had  bees. 

^^^H 

^^V                           Then  from  Uie  wall  beheld 

^^^1 

^^H                           Tlie  warden  of  the  Scyldinga, 

^^H 

^^H                        He  who  the  sea^eliffs 

^^1 

^^^H                        Had  in  his  keeping. 

^^H 

^^^^                          Bear  o'er  the  balks 

:^^H 

^^^H                       The  bright  shields. 

^^1 

^^^^F                        The  war-weapons  speedily. 

^^H                         Him  the  donbt  distnrbed 

^^^1                         In  his  mind's  thought, 

^^^B                         What  these  men  might  be. 

^^H                             Went  then  to  the  shore, 

^^^^^            On  his  steed  riding. 

^^^^^H           The  Thane  of  Hrothgar. 

^ 

TBAKSLATIO.VS 

Before  the  host  he  sbo^ 
Mis  warden'ft-staEE  in  hand. 
In  measured  words  demanded : 

"  What  men  are  ye 
War-gear  wearing, 
Host  in  harness, 
Who  thus  the  brown  keel 
Over  the  water-Btreet 
Leading  come 
Hither  over  the  sea? 
I  these  Wundaries 
As  shore-warden  hold  ; 
That  in  the  Land  of  the  Danes 
Nothing  loathsome 
With  a  ship-crew 
Scathe  us  might.  .  .  . 
Ne'er  saw  I  mightier 
Earl  upon  earth 
Than  is  your  own. 
Hero  in  harnesB. 
Not  seldom  this  warrior 
Is  in  weapons  distinguished  ; 
Never  his  beauty  belies  him, 
His  peerless  countenance  ! 
Now  would  1  fain 
Your  origin  know, 


l!:re 


forth 


As  false  spies 

Into  the  Land  of  the  Danes 

Farther  fare. 

Now,  ye  dwellers  afar-off  ! 

Ye  sailors  of  the  sea  ! 


Listen  to 


V 

^^ 
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J 

^^^^               One-fuld  thought. 

J 

^^^V               Quickest  is  hest 

H 

^^^^V                To  make  known 

^ 

^^^K                TThenoe  your  coming  may  be." 

1 

'                  THE  SOUL'S  COMPLAINT  AGAINST  THE 

BODY. 

FfeOM    THE    ANGLO-SAXON. 

In  tho  artielB  npon  Anglo-Saxon  LiteTaturr:  aa  published  in 

HU  Grape,  he  repe«tad  in  his  coUeetion,  Voicaoflh:  Sight.   The 

otlier  naa  the  foUowing,  taken  from  the  Exeter  Manuscript. 

Much  it  behoveth 

Each  one  of  mortals, 

That  he  his  soul's  journey 

In  himself  ponder. 

1 

How  deep  it  may  be. 

^^H 

.                               When  Death  cometb. 

^^H 

^^H                    The  bonds  he  breaketh                                   J 

^^1 

^^B                    By  which  were  united                                         1 

^^1 

^^H                  The  soul  and  the  body.                                   f 

■ 

^^^H                 Long  it  is  thenceforth 

■ 

^^H                 Ere  the  soul  takcth 

^^M                 From  God  himself                                            I 

^^1 

^^^H                 It3  woe  or  its  weal ;                                          1 

^^1 

^^^K                As  in  the  world  erst,                                       ' 

^^1 

^^^^^^B     Even  in  its  earth-vessel. 

^^^ 

^^^^^^^H  It  wrought  before. 

] 

^^^^^B  The  soul  shall  come 

^ 

^^^^^^H  Wailing  with                                                   1 

■ 

TRANSLATIOyS 

After  a  sennight, 
The  soul,  to  find 
The  body 

That  it  erst  dwelt  in ;  — 
Three  hundred  winters, 
Unlesa  ere  that  worketh 
The  Eternal  Lord, 
The  Almighty  God, 
The  end  of  the  world. 

Crieth  then,  so  care-worn, 
With  cold  utterance. 
And  speaketh  grimly, 
The  ghost  to  the  dust : 
"  Dry  dust !  thou  dreary  one ! 
How  little  didst  thou  labor  for  me  I 
In  the  foulness  of  earth 
Thou  all  wearest  away 
Like  to  the  loam  I 
Little  didst  thoa  think 
How  thy  soul's  journey 
Would  be  thereafter, 
When  from  the  body 
It  should  bo  led  forth." 


n 


PROM    THE   FRENCH 
SONG. 

FROM   THE   PABADISE   OF  lOVK. 

The  {list  work  wliich  Mr.  LongfellDW  printed  in  the  'nay  of 
translntion  of  French  poetry  iras  in  connection  with  his  BTtdcle  oa 
Origin  and  Progrtaa  of  Ike  French  Language,  whioh  ho  oontrib. 
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ntaa  to  tlie  ^'o^a  ^no-i'can  i{eut';»  for  April,  1631.  He  naed  a 
portion  of  this  paper  in  the  tliapter,  The  Trouveres,  in  Outre-Mer, 
introdociag  hia  translation  of  some  ea^l;  lyrics  by  these  voida  : 
"  The  favorite  theme  of  the  ancient  lyrio  poets  of  the  North  of 
France  is  the  wayward  pasuon  uf  love.  They  all  delight  to  sii^; 
'les  doucea  dolors  e£  it  tmd  plaisant  define  amor.'  With  Buoh 
feelio^  the  beanties  of  the  opening-  spring  are  natnrolly  aasoci- 
mted.  Almost  erery  love-ditty  of  llie  old  poets  commences  with 
8omo  such  exordium,  aa  thia :  *  When  the  snows  of  winter  have 
passed  away,  when  the  soft  and  pentie  sptiiig  returns,  and  the 
flower  and  leaf  shoot  in  the  graves,  and  the  little  birds  warble  ta 
their  mates  in  their  own  sweet  langnnge,  —  then  will  I  sing  my 
lady-love  !  '  Another  favorite  introduction  to  these  LtUe  rhapso- 
dies of  romantic  passion  is  the  approaeh  of  moniii^  and  its  svreet- 
voiced  herald,  the  lark.  The  nunstrel's  gong  to  bis  lady-love 
fiequently  commences  with  an  alluaion  to  the  honr. 
W1u!n  th«  rooebud  opos  Lta  esa, 
Anil  tha  blusbeHi  droop  sod  die, 

SpuUlag  d«w^roF«  lis. 
The  foUowiug  IB  at  once  the  simplest  and  prettiest  piece  of  this 
kind  whicli  I  have  met  with  aroong  the  early  lyric  poets  of  the 
North  of  France.  It  is  taken  from  an  anonymons  posiD,  entitled 
The  Paradise  of  Lose.  A  lover,  having  passed  the  '  live-long 
night  in  tears  as  be  was  wont,'  gues  forth  to  beguile  liis  sorrows 
with  the  fragmnce  and  beauty  of  morning.  The  carol  of  the 
vaolting  skylark  salutts  his  ear,  and  t«  Ihia  merry  musician  he 
makes  his  complaint. ' ' 

Hark  !  hark  I 

Pretty  lark! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain ! 
But  if  to  these  longing  arms 
Pitying  Love  would  yield  the  charms 

Of  the  fair 

With  smiling  air, 
Blithe  would  beat  my  heart  again. 

Hark  I  hark  I 
Pretty  lark  I 


TIl.iNSLATlONS 

Little  heedest  tbou  my  pain ! 
liOve  may  force  me  still  to  bear, 
While  be  lists,  cunsuming  care ; 

But  in  anguish 

Though  I  languish, 
Faithful  shall  my  heart  remain. 

Hark  I  hark  I 

Pretty  lark ! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain  ! 
Then  cease,  Love,  to  torment  me  30  ; 
But  rather  than  all  thoughts  forego 

Of  the  fair 

With  flaxen  hair, 
Give  me  back  her  frowns  again. 

Hark !  hark  I 

Pretty  lark  I 

Little  heedest  thou  my  paiii  I 


Giron  in   The   TVouu^res,  a  chapter  of  Outre-Mer,  as  ajiDtbet 
example  of  the  Ijrioa  of  the  early  poets  of  tbe  North  of  Franoe. 

And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  aigh, 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  eai'  ? 

Say,  do3t  thou  hear  his  fate  severe 
To  Love's  poor  martyr  doomed  to  die  ? 
Come,  tell  me  quickly, — do  not  lie; 

What  seeret  message  bring' st  tliou  here? 
And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh, 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear  ? 


r 


THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING 

May  Heaven  conduct  thee  to  thy  will. 
And  safely  speed  thee  on  thy  way ; 
This  only  I  would  humbly  pray,  — 

Pierce  deep,  — but  oh  I  forbear  to  kill. 

And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh, 
Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear? 


THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING. 

(Rbnouvkau.  ) 
BT  CHASLES  d'oRLKANS. 


Id  The  Trouoerea  two  rennuveaax  hj  this  author  are 
Tha  seoood  one  was  also  repeated  in  Voices  of  the  Night. 

Now  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  erminetl  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 
And  clothes  him  in  the  embroidery 
Of  glittering  snn  and  clear  blue  sky. 
With  beast  and  bird  the  forest  rings. 
Each  in  his  jargon  cries  or  sings  ; 
And  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermined  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

Eiver,  and  fount,  and  tinkling  brook 
Wear  in  their  dainty  livery 
Drops  of  silver  jewelry ; 
In  new-made  suit  they  merry  look  ; 
And  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermined  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 


4 
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TRANSLATIONS 
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Gentle  Spring  I  in  sttDfliine  dad, 

WeU  dost  thou  tby  power  display  ! 
For  Winter  maketli  the  light  h^irt  sad. 

And  thou,  thou  mak^t  the  sad  heart  gay. 
ITe  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  gloomy  trala, 
The  sle«t,  and  the  snow,  aud  the  wind,  and  the 

And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in  fear, 
AVhen  thy  merrj-  stfp  draws  near. 

Winter  giveth  the  6elds  and  the  trees,  so  old, 

Their  beards  of  icicles  and  snow ; 
And  the  rain,  it  raineth  so  fast  and  cold, 

We  must  cower  over  the  embers  low ; 
And,  snugly  boosed  from  the  wind  and  weather, 
Mope  like  birds  that  are  changing  feather. 
But  the  storm  retires,  and  the  skir'  grows  clear, 

^Vten  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  mak^th  the  sun  in  the  gloomy  sky 

Wrap  him  round  with  a  mantle  of  cloud ; 
But,  Heaven  be  praised,  thy  step  is  nigh  ; 
Thou  tearest  away  the  mournful  shrond. 
And  the  earth  looks  bright,  and  Winter  surly, 
Wlio  has  toiled  for  naught  both  late  and  early, 
Is  banished  afar  by  the  new-bom  year, 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 


THE   CHILD  ASLEEP 


THE  CHILD  ASLEEP. 


BY  CI.OTILDE   DE  8DBVII.I.E, 


on  Origin  and  Progriis  of  the  F-tneh 
1   the   chapter  on    Tli£  Ti  auuirei  in 


Bunted  fiist  ID  the  ai 
Langnagt,  and  afterwi 

Sweet  babe  !  tree  portrait  of  thy  father's  face, 
Sleep  on  the  bosom  that  thy  lips  have  pressed ! 

Sleep,  little  one ;  aniJ  closely,  gently  place 
Thy  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother's  breast. 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend. 

Soft  sleep  shall  come,  that  cometh  not  to  me ! 

I  watch  to  see  thee,  noiiriRh  thee,  defend  ; 
'T  is  sweet  to  watch  for  thee,  alone  for  thee  1 

His  arms  fall  down  ;  sleep  sits  upon  his  brow ; 

Hia  eye  is  closed ;  he  sleeps,  nor  dreams  of  harm. 
Wore  not  his  cheek  the  apple's  ruddy  glow. 

Would  you  not  say  he  slept  on  Death's  cold 
arm? 


Awake,  my  boy !  I  tremble  with  affright ! 

Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thought !    Unclose 
Thine  eye  but  for  one  moment  on  the  liglit ! 

Even  at  the  price  of  thine,  give  me  repose  I 

Sweet  error  I  he  but  slept,  I  breatbe  again  ; 

Come,  gentle  dreams,  the  hour  of  sleep  begxiile ! 
Oh,  when  shall  he,  for  whom  I  sigk  in  vain. 

Beside  me  watch  to  see  tliy  waking  smile  ? 
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The  article  in  Dnft-Wood  on  Ascieal  Fnadi  Romanten  wu 
translated  hj  Mr.  Longfellow  fruiii  tlie  Frencli  of  Paulin  raris, 
and  the  following  poem,  giTen  b;  H.  ParU  u  sn  iUiuRratioa 
of  iaa  mbject,  was  repiodaced  b;  die  traaalator  in  m  metrical 

The  Archbishop,  whom  God  loved  in  high  de- 
gree, 

Beheld  his  wounds  all  bleeding  fresh  and  free ; 

And  then  his  eheek  more  ghastly  grew  and  wan, 

And  a  faint  shudder  through  his  members  lan. 

Upon  the  battle-field  his  knee  was  bent ; 

Brave  Koland  saw,  and  to  his  succor  went, 

Straightway  hia  helmet  from  his  brow  unlaced. 

And  tore  the  shining  hauberk  from  Ids  breast. 

Then  raising  in  his  arms  the  man  of  God, 

Gently  he  laid  him  on  the  verdant  sod. 

"  Best,  Sire,"  he  cried,  —  "  for  rest  thy  enffering 
needs." 

The  priest  replied,  "  Think  but  of  warlike  deeds  ! 

The  field  is  ours ;  well  may  we  boast  this  strife ! 

But  death  steals  on,  —  there  is  no  hope  of  life ; 

In  paradise,  where  Almoners  live  again. 

There  are  our  couches  spi-ead,  there  shall  we  rest 
from  pain." 

Sore  Koland  grieved ;  nor  marvel  1,  alas  1 

That   thrice   he   swooned  upon   the   thick   green 

grass. 
When  he  revived,  with  a  loud  voice  cried  he, 
"  O  Heavenly  Father  \     Holy  Saint  Marie  ! 
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Why  lingers  death  to  lay  me  in  my  grave  ! 
Beloved  France !  how  have  the  good  and  brave 
Been   torn  from  thee,   and  left   thee   weak  and 

poor !  " 
Then  thoughts  of  Aude,  his  lady-love,  came  o'er 
His  spirit,  and  he  whispered  soft  and  slow, 
"  My  gentle  friend  I  —  what  parting  full  of  woe  I 
Never  so  true  a  liegeman  shalt  thou  see ;  — 
Whate'er  my  fate,  Christ's  benlson  on  thee ! 
Christ,  who  did  save  from  realms  of  woe  beneath. 
The  Hebrew  Prophets  from  the  second  death." 
Then  to  the  Paladins,  whom  well  he  knew. 
He  went,  and  one  by  one  unaided  drew 
To  Turpin's  side,  well  skilled  in  ghostly  lore ;  — 
No  heart  had  he  to  smile,  but,  weeping  sore, 
He  blessed  them  in  God's  name,  with  faith  that  he 
"Would  soon  vouchsafe  to  them  a  glad  etL^mity. 

The  Archbishop,  then,  on  whom   God's   benison 

rest, 
Kshausted,  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast ;  — 
His  mouth  was  full  of  dust  and  clotted  gore, 
And  many  a  wound  his  swollen  visage  bore. 
Slow  beats  hia  heart,  his  panting  bosom  heaves, 
Death  conies  apace,  —  no  hope  of  cure  relieves. 
Towards  heaven  he  raised  his  dying  hands,  and 

prayed 
That  God,  who  for  our  sins  was  mortal  made, 
Born  of  the  Virgin,  scorned  and  crucified, 
In  paradise  would  jilace  him  by  his  side. 

Then  Turpin  died  in  service  of  Charlon, 
In  battle  great  and  eke  great  orison ;  — 
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'GaiQst  Pa^n  hust  alway  strong  champion ; 
God  grant  to  him  his  holy  benison. 
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On  the  SOtli  of  September.  ISltl,  Mr.  Longfellow  vrote  in  liis 
dUrj  :  "  I  think  I  ahall  tnuulitte  Jasmin's  lilind  Girl  of  Ciulil 
Cuilli.  —  H  beautiful  poam,  unknown  ta  Engliab  eara  and  hearts, 
bnt  veil  deserving  to  be  made  known."  The  book  in  which  the 
translation  appoared,  The  Sfaslde  ami  the  Fireiide,  was  published 
December  20,  l^tl.  The  poem  had  an  introdaction  which  whh 
afterward  ttsosfurred  to  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  roliuue  in 
which  the  poem  appeared.  The  text  of  the  original  ma;  be 
found  in  Lai  Papillol-a  de  Jasmin,  U.  5,  Agen,  1842. 


At  the  foot  of  the  mountaiii  height 
Where  is  pereheil  Castel  Ciiille, 

When  tht!  apple,  the  plum,  and  the  almond  tree 
In  the  plain  below  were  growing  white, 
This  is  the  soug  one  might  perceive 

On  a  Wednesday  mom  of  St.  Joseph's  Eve : 

The  roads  ahmUd  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  ! 
Should  blossom,  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  fo-day! 

This  old  Te  Deum,  rustic  rites  attending. 
Seemed  from  the  clouds  descending ; 
When  lo  !  a  merry  company 


h 
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Of  rosy  village  girls,  clean  as  the  eye. 

Each  one  with  her  attendant  swain. 
Came  to  the  cliff,  aJl  singing  the  same  strain ; 
Kesemhling  there,  so  liear  unto  the  sky, 
Rejoicing  angels,  that  kind  heaven  had  sent 
For  their  delight  and  oiir  encouragement. 

Together  blending. 

And  soon  descending 

The  narrow  sweep 

Of  the  hillside  steep, 

They  wind  aslant 

Towai-ds  Saint  Amant, 

Through  leafy  alleys 

Of  verdurous  valleys 

With  merry  sallies, 

8inging  their  chant: 

Tfie  roads  should  blossom,  the  roods  should  blooTii. 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  Jwmel 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  I 

It  is  Bapttste,  and  his  aftianued  maiden, 
Wit))  garlands  for  the  bridal  laden  1 

The  sky  was  blue  ;  without  one  cloud  of  gloom, 
Tlie  sun  of  March  was  shining  brightly, 
And  to  the  air  the  freshening  wind  gave  lightly 

Its  breathings  of  perfume. 

Wlien  one  beholds  the  dusky  hedges  blossom, 
A  rustic  bridal,  all !  how  sweet  it  is  I 
To  sounds  of  joyous  melodies, 

That  touch  with  tenderness  the  trembling  bosom. 
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A  haad  of  maidens 
Gavly  frolicking. 
A  bnnd  of  yotmgstera 
Vi'Udlj  roUickiiig ! 
KissiBg, 

With  Bngers  pressing. 

Till  in  the  Tcriest 
Madness  of  mirth,  as  they  d 
They  retreat  and  advantv. 

Trying  whose  langh  shall  be  loudest  and 
merriest : 
While  tho  bride,  with  roguish  eyes, 
Sporting  witli  tliem.  now  escapes  and  cries: 
"  Those  who  catch  me 
Married  verily 
This  year  shall  be !  " 

And  all  pursue  witli  eager  haste,  ' 

And  all  attaiu  what  they  pursne, 
And  touch  her  pretty  apron  fresh  and  new, 
And  the  linen  kirtle  round  her  waist. 


Meanwhile,  whence  comes  it  that  among 
These  yontbful  maidens  fresh  and  fair,  ' 

So  joyons,  with  such  laughing  air, 
Baptiste  stands  sighing,  with  silent  tongue? 
And  yet  the  bride  is  fair  and  young  I 
Is  it  Saint  Joseph  would  say  to  us  all. 
That  love,  o'er-hasty,  precedeth  a  fall  ? 
Oh  no  !  for  a  maiden  frail,  I  trow, 
Never  bore  so  lofty  a  brow  I 
What  lovers !  they  give  not  a  single  caress ! 
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To  see  them  so  careless  and  cold  to-day, 

These  are  grand  people,  one  would  say. 
What  ails  Baptiste?  what  grief  doth  him  oppress? 

It  is,  that,  half-way  up  the  hilJ, 
In  yon  cottage,  by  whose  walls 
Stand  the  cart-house  and  the  Btalls, 
Dwelleth  the  blind  orphan  still, 
Daughter  of  a  vetei-an  old ; 
And  you  must  know,  one  year  ago, 
That  Margaret,  the  young  and  tender, 
Was  the  \'illage  pride  and  splendor. 
And  Baptiste  her  lover  bold. 
Love,  the  deceiver,  them  ensnared ; 
For  them  the  altar  was  prepared ; 
But  alas  \  the  summer's  blight, 
The  dread  disease  that  none  can  stay, 
The  pestilence  that  walks  by  night, 
Took  tliB  young  bride's  sight  away. 

All  at  the  father's  stern  command  was  changed ; 
Their  peace  was  gone,  but  not  their  love  estranged. 
Wearied  at  home,  erelong  the  lover  fled ; 

Returned  but  three  short  drys  ago. 

The  golden  chain  they  round  him  throw, 

He  is  enticed,  and  onward  led 

To  marry  Angela,  and  yet 

Is  thinking  ever  of  Margaret. 

Then  suddenly  a  maiden  cried, 
"  Anna,  Theresa,  Mary,  Kate  ! 
Here  comes  the  cripple  Jane  1 "'     And  by  a  foun- 
tmn's  side 
A  woman,  bent  and  gray  with  yeai-s. 
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Under  the  mulberry  trees  appears, 
And  all  towards  her  run,  as  Heet 
As  had  they  wings  upon  thur  feet. 


It  IS  that  Jane,  the  cripple  Jane, 
Is  a  soothsayer,  wary  and  kind. 
She  telleth  fortunes,  and  none  ooinplain. 
She  promises  one  a  village  swain. 
Another  a  happy  wedding-day, 
And  the  bride  a  lovely  boy  straightway. 
All  comes  to  pass  as  she  avei's  ; 
She  never  deceives,  she  never  errs. 

But  for  this  once  the  village  seer 
Wears  a  countenance  severe, 

And  from  beneath  her  eyebrows  thin  and  white 
Her  two  eyes  flash  like  cannons  bright 
Aimed  at  the  bridegroom  in  waistcoat  blue, 
Who,  like  a  statue,  stands  in  view ; 
Changing  color,  as  well  he  might, 
When  the  beldame  wrinkled  and  gray 
Takes  the  young  bride  by  the  hand, 
And,  with  the  tip  of  her  reedy  wand 
Making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  doth  say : — 
"  Thoughtless  Angela,  beware  ! 
Lest,  when   thou   weddest   this   false   bride- 
groom. 
Thou  diggest  for  thyself  a  tomb !  " 

And  she  was  silent ;  and  the  maidens  fair 

Saw  from  each  eye  escape  a  swollen  tear ; 

Bnt  on  a  little  streamlet  silver-clear, 

What  are  two  drops  of  turbid  rain  ? 
Saddened  a  moment,  the  bridal  train 
Resumed  the  dance  and  song  again ; 
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The  bridegroom  only  was  pale  with  fear ;  — 
And  down  green  alleys 
Of  verdurous  valleys, 
With  meny  sallies. 
They  sang  the  refrain :  — 

The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads  should  lloom. 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  .' 
SlunUd  blossom  and  bloom,  with  garlands  gay. 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  ! 


And  by  snfEering  worn  and  weary, 
Bnt  beautiful  as  some  fair  angel  yet, 
Thus  lamented  Margaret, 
In  her  cottage  lone  and  dreary :  — 

"  He  has  arrived  1  arrived  at  last  \ 
Yet  Jane  has  named  him  not  these  three  days 
past; 

Arrived  I  yet  keeps  aloof  so  far  1 
And  knows  that  of  my  night  he  is  the  star  1 
Knows  that  long  months  I  wait  alone,  benighted, 
And  count  the  moments  since  he  went  away  I 
Come  !  keep  the  promise  of  that  happier  day, 
That  I  may  keep  the  faith  to  thee  I  plighted  I 
What  joy  have  I  without  thee?  what  delight? 
Grief  wastes  my  life,  and  makes  it  misery ; 
Day  for  the  others  ever,  but  for  me 

Forever  night  1  forever  night ! 
When  be  is  gone  't  is  dark  I  my  soul  is  sad ! 
X  suffer !  O  my  God  1  come,  make  me  glad. 
When  be  is  near,  no  thoughts  of  day  intrude  ; 
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Day   has   blue    heavens,   but   Baptiste    baa  blue 

eyes  I 
Within  them  sMnes  for  me  a  heaven  of  love, 
A  heaven  all  happiness,  like  that  above, 

No  more  of  grief !  no  more  of  lassitude  ! 
Earth  I  forget,  —  and  heaven,  and  all  distresses, 
Wben  seated  by  my  side  my  hand  he  presses  ; 

But  when  alone,  remember  all  I 
Where  is  Baptiste  ?  he  hears  not  when  I  call ! 
A  branch  of  ivy,  dying  on  the  ground, 

I  need  some  bough  to  twine  around  I 
In  pity  come  !  be  to  my  suffering  kind  1 
True  love,  they  say,  in  grief  doth  more  abound  1 

What  then  —  when  one  is  blind  ? 

"  Who  knows?  perhaps  I  am  forsaken  I 
Ah !  woe  is  me  1  then  liear  me  to  my  grave ! 

O  God  !  what  thoughts  within  me  waken  ! 
Away !  he  will  return  !   I  do  but  rave  \ 

He  will  return  !  I  need  not  fear  I 

He  swore  it  by  our  Saviour  dear  ; 

He  could  not  come  at  his  own  will ;  I 

Is  weary,  or  perhaps  is  ill  I 

Perhaps  his  heart,  in  this  disguise. 

Prepares  for  me  some  sweet  surprise '. 
But  some  one  comes !     Though  blind,  my  heart 

can  see ! 
And  that  deceives  me  not !  't  is  he  !  't  is  he !  " 

And  the  door  ajar  is  set, 

And  poor,  confiding  Margaret 
Rises,  with  outstretched  arms,  but  siglitless  eyes  ; 
'T  is  only  Paul,  her  brother,  who  thus  cries :  — 
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"  Angela  the  bride  lias  passed ! 
I  saw  the  wedding  guests  go  by ; 
Tell  ine,  my  sister,  why  were  we  not  asked  ? 
For  all  are  there  but  you  and  I !  " 

"  Angela  married  \  and  not  send 

To  tell  her  secret  unto  me ! 

Oh,  speak  I  who  may  the  bridegroom  be  ?  " 
"  My  sister,  't  is  Baptiste,  thy  friend !  " 

A  cry  the  blind  gii'l  gave,  but  nothing  said  ; 

A  milky  whiteness  spreads  upon  her  cheeks ; 
An  icy  hand,  as  heavy  as  lead, 
Descending,  as  her  brother  speaks. 
Upon  her  heart,  that  has  ceased  to  beat. 
Suspends  awhile  its  life  and  heat. 

She  stands  beside  the  boy,  now  sore  distressed, 

A  wax  Madonna  as  a  peasant  dressed. 

At  length,  the  bridal  song  again 
Brings  her  back  to  her  sorrow  and  pain. 

"  Hark !  the  joyous  airs  are  ringing  I 
Sister,  dost  thou  hear  them  singing? 
How  merrily  they  laugh  and  jest ! 
Would  we  were  bidden  with  the  rest! 
I  would  don  my  hose  of  homespun  gray. 
And  my  doublet  of  linen  striped  and  gay ; 
Perhaps  they  will  come ;  for  they  do  not  wed 
Till  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock,  it  is  said  1 " 

"  I  know  it !  "  answered  Margaret ; 
Whom  the  vision,  with  aspect  black  as  jet, 
Mastered  again  ;  and  its  hand  of  ice 
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Held  her  heart  crushed,  as  in  a  vice  I 
"  Paul,  be  not  sad  I     'T  is  a  holiday ; 
To-morrow  put  on  thy  doublet  gay ! 
But  leave  me  now  for  a  while  alone." 
Away,  with  a  hop  and  a  jump,  went  Paul, 
And,  as  he  whistled  along  the  hall, 
Entered  Jane,  the  crippled  crone. 

"  Holy  Virgin  I  what  dreadful  heat ! 

I  am  faint,  and  weary,  and  out  of  breath! 

Bnt  thou  art  cold,  —  ai-t  chill  as  death ; 

My  little  fi-iend  1  what  ails  thee,  sweet  ?  " 
"  Nothing  1  I  heard  them  singing  home  the  bride ; 

And,  as  I  listened  to  the  song, 

I  thought  my  turn  would  come  erelong, 

Thou  knowest  it  is  at  Whitsuntide. 

Thy  cards  forsooth  can  never  He, 

To  me  such  joy  they  prophesy, 

Thy  skill  shall  be  vaunted  far  and  wide 

When  they  behold  him  at  my  side. 

And  poor  Baptiste,  wliat  sayest  thou  ? 

It  must  seem  long  to  him  ;  —  methinks  I  see 
him  now!  " 

Jane,  shuddering,  her  hand  doth  press ; 
"  Thy  love  I  cannot  all  approve  ; 
We  must  not  trust  too  much  to  happiness ;  — 
Go,  pray  to  God,  that  thou  mayest  love  him  less  !  " 
"  The  more  I  pray,  the  more  I  love ! 


It  i) 


3  sin,  for  God  is  on 


my 


It  was  enough  ;  and  Jane  no  mote 


Kow  to  all  hope  her  heart  is  barred  and  oold ; 
But  to  deceive  the  beldame  old 
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She  takes  a  sweet,  contented  air ; 
Speak  of  foul  weather  or  of  fair, 
At  every  word  the  maiden  smiles ! 
Thus  the  beguiler  she  beguiles  ; 
So  that,  departing  at  tlie  evening's  close, 

She  says,  "  She  may  be  saved  !  she  nothing 
knows ! " 

Poor  Jaue,  the  cimning  sorceress  I 
Now  that  thou  wouldst,  tbou  art  no  prophetess ! 
This  morning,  in  the  fidness  of  thy  heart. 

Thou  wast  so,  far  beyond  thine  art ! 


Now  rings  the  bell,  nine  times  reverberating, 
And  the  white  daybreak,  stealing  up  the  sky, 
Sees  in  two  cottages  two  maidens  waiting. 
How  differently  1 

Queen  of  a  day,  by  flatterers  caressed, 
The  one  puts  on  her  cross  and  crown. 
Decks  with  a  huge  bouquet  her  breast, 
And  flaunting,  fluttering  up  and  down, 
Looks  at  herself,  and  cannot  rest. 
The  other,  blind,  within  her  little  room, 
Has  neither  crown  nor  flower's  perfume  ; 

But  in  their  stead  for  something  gropes  apart, 
That  iu  a  drawer's  recess  doth  lie. 

And,  'neath  her  bodice  of  bright  scarlet  dye. 
Convulsive  clasps  it  to  her  heart. 


The  one,  fantastic,  light  as  air, 
'Mid  kisses  ringing, 
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And  joyous  singiDg, 
Forgets  to  say  her  morning  prayer ! 

The  other,  with  cold  drops  upon  her  brow, 

Joins   her   two   hauda,   and    kneels    upon    the 
floor, 
And  whispers,  as  her  brother  opes  the  door, 
*'  O  God  I  forgive  me  now  I  " 

And  then  the  orphan,  young  and  blind, 

Conducted  by  her  brother's  hand, 

Towards  the  church,  through  patlis  unscanned, 

With  tranquil  air,  her  way  doth  wind. 
Odors  of  laurel,  making  her  faint  and  pale, 

Rouud  her  at  tiiikes  exhale, 
And  in  the  sky  as  yet  no  sunny  ray. 

But  brumal  vapors  gray. 


Near  that  c3,Btle,  fair  to  see. 
Crowded  with  sculptures  old,  in  every  part, 
Mai'vels  of  nature  and  of  art. 
And  proud  of  its  name  of  high  degree, 
A  little  chapel,  almost  bare 
At  the  base  of  the  rock,  is  bullded  there 
All  glorious  that  it  lifts  aloof. 
Above  each  jealous  cottage  roof, 
Its  sacred  summit,  swept  by  autumn  gales. 
And  its  blackened  steeple  high  in  air. 
Round  which  the  osprey  screams  and  sails. 

"  Paul,  lay  thy  noisy  rattle  by  I  " 
Thus  Margaret   said.     "Where  are    we?  we 

ceud ! " 


I 
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"  Yea  ;  seeat  thou  not  our  journey's  eiid  ? 
Heaa-est  not  the  osprey  from  the  belfry  cry  ? 
The    hideous  bird,   that  brings  ill   luck,  we  know  ! 
Dost  thou  remember  when  our  father  said, 
The  night  we  watched  beside  his  bed, 
'  O  daughter,  I  am  weak  and  low  ; 
Take  care  of  Paid ;  I  feel  that  I  am  dying  1 ' 
And  thou,  and  he,  and  I,  all  fell  to  crying  ? 
Then  on  the  roof  the  oaprey  screamed  aloud  ; 
And   here   they  brought  our   fatlier  in  his  shroud. 
There  is  his  grave ;  there  stands  the  cross  we  set ; 
Why  dost  thou  clasp  me  so,  dear  Margaret  ? 

Come  in  I  the  bride  will  be  here  soon  : 
Thou  tremblest !  O  my  God !  thou  art  going  to 


She  could  no  more,  —  the  blind  giii,  weak  and 

weary ! 
A  voice  seemed  crying  from  that  grave  so  dreary, 
"What  wouldst  thou  do,  my  daughter?"  —  and 
she  started. 

And  quick  recoiled,  aghast,  faint-hearted  ; 
But  Paul,  impatient,  urges  evermore 

Her  steps  towards  the  open  door  ; 
And  when,  beneath  her  feet,  the  unhappy  maid 
Crushes  the  laurel  near  the  house  immortal. 
And  with  her  head,  as  Paul  talks  on  again. 

Touches  the  crown  of  filigrane 

Suspended  from  the  low-arched  portal, 

No  more  restrained,  no  more  afraid, 

She  walks,  as  for  a  feast  arrayed. 
And  in  the  ancient  chapel's  sombre  night 

They  both  are  lost  to  sight. 
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m 

deU.  1 

til  rain ;  I 


At  length  the  bell, 
With  booming  sound. 
Sends  forth,  resoimdiog  round, 
Its  hymeneal  peal  o'er  rock  and  down  the 
It  is  broad  day,  with  sunshine  and  with 
And  yet  the  guests  delay  not  long, 
For  soon  arrives  the  bridal  train, 
And  with  it  brings  the  village  throng. 


In  sooth,  deceit  maketh  no  mortal  gay, 
For  lo !  Baptiste  on  thi»  triumphant  day, 
Mute  as  au  Idiot,  sad  as  y ester-morning, 
Thinks  only  of  the  beldame's  words  of  warning. 

And  Angela  thinks  of  her  cross,  I  wis  ; 
To  be  a  bride  is  all !  the  pretty  lisper 
Feels   her    heart    swell    to    hear   all   round  her 

■whisper, 
"  How  beautiful !  how  beautifid  she  is  !  " 

But  she  must  calm  that  giddy  head, 
For  already  the  Mass  is  said  ; 
At  the  holy  table  stands  the  priest  ; 
The  wedding  ring  is  blessed ;   Baptiste   receives 


Ere  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  he  leaves  it, 

He  must  pronounce  one  word  at  least ! 
'T  is   spoken ;   and    sudden   at   the   groomsman's 

side 
"  'T  is  he  !  "  a  well-known  voice  has  cried. 
Aud   while   the   we<lding    guests    all    hold  theii 

breath. 
Opes  the  confessional,  and  the  blind  girl,  see  \ 
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"  Baptiste,"  she  said,  "  sinoe  thou  Last  wished  my 

death. 
As  holy  water  be  my  blood  for  thee  1 " 
And  calmly  in  the  air  a  knife  suspended  ! 
Doubtless  her  guardian  angel  near  attended, 
For  anguish  did  its  work  so  well, 
That,  ere  the  fatal  stroke  descended, 
Lifeless  she  fell ! 

At  eve,  instead  of  bridal  verse. 
The  De  Profundis  filled  the  air ; 
Decked  with  flowers  a  simple  hearse 
To  the  churchyard  forth  they  bear  ; 
Village  girls  iu  i-obes  of  snow 
Follow,  weeping  as  they  go  ; 
Nowhere  was  a  smile  that  day. 
No,  ah  no  !  for  each  one  seemed  to  say :  — 

The  road  sJiould  mourn  and  he  veiled  in  gloom, 
So  fair  a  corpse  sltoU  leave  its  home  ! 
Should  Tnoum  and  should  weep,  ah,  well-awaij  ! 
80  fair  a.  corpse  »hallpasa  to-day! 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

FROM    THR    NOEI    BOCKQltlGNON    BE    GUI    BAKOZAI. 
TmuUted   in    1840   nti<l   published    in    Tht   Sensidt   and   Iht 

I  HEAR  along  our  street 
Pass  the  minstrel  throngs ; 
Hark !  they  play  so  sweet, 
On  their  hautboys,  Christmas  songs  1 


TRANSLATIONS 

Let  us  by  tlie  iii-e 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  I 

In  December  ring 
Every  day  the  chimes  ; 
Loud  the  glecmen  sing 
In  the  streets  their  merry  rbynies. 
Let  us  by  the  fiie 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Shepherds  at  the  grange, 
AVliere  the  Babe  was  bom. 
Sang,  with  many  a  change, 
Christmas  carols  until  moru. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  I 

These  good  people  sang 
Songs  devout  and  sweet ; 
While  the  rafters  rang, 
There  they  stood  with  freezing  feet. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Nuns  in  fi-igid  cells 
At  this  holy  tide, 
For  want  of  something  eke, 
Christmas  songs  at  times  have  tried. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
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Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  \ 

Washerwomen  old. 
To  the  sound  they  beat. 
Sing  by  rivers  eold. 
With  uncovered  heads  and  feet. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Who  by  the  fireside  (stands 
Stamps  his  feet  and  sings ; 
But  he  who  blows  his  hands 
Not  so  gay  a  carol  brings. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  1 


CONSOLATION. 


BY    FRANi,'<)TS    DK 

The  thrao  poems  that  follow  fonn  a  portion  of  A  Handful  of 
Trauilaliomt  pnbliahed  Id  Tie  Atlantic  Mnnthl^  for  September, 
I8T0,  and  afterwitnl  included  in  the  tolaiae  Tkret  Books  of  Song. 
The  first  and  third  were  written  in  1870. 

Will  then,  Duperrier,  thy  sorrow  be  eternal  ? 
And  shall  the  sad  discourse 


r 
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Whispered  witliin  thy  heart,  by  tenderness  pater- 
nal. 
Only  augment  its  force  ? 

Thy  daughter's  mournful  fate,  into  the  tomb  de- 
scending 

By  death's  frequented  ways. 
Has  it  becume  to  thee  a  labyrinth  never  ending. 

Where  thy  lost  reason  strays  ? 

I  know  the  charms  that  made  her  youth  a  benedic- 
tion : 

Nor  should  I  be  content. 
As  a  censorious  friend,  to  solace  thine  afBtction 

By  her  disparagement. 

But  she  was  of  the  world,  which  fairest  things  ex- 
poses 

To  fates  the  most  forlorn  ; 
A  rose,  slie  too  hath  lived  as  long  as  live  the  roses, 

The  space  of  one  brief  mom. 


Death  has  his  rigorous  laws,  unparalleled,  unfeel- 
ing; 

All  prayers  to  him  are  vain  ; 
Cruel,  he  stops  hb  ears,  and,  deaf  to  our  appealing, 

He  leaves  us  to  complain. 

The  poor  man  in  his  hut,  with  only  thatch  for  cover, 

Unto  these  laws  nmst  bend  ; 
The  sentinel  that  guards  the  barriers  of  the  Louvre 

Cannot  our  kings  defend. 


TO  CARDINAL  RICHELIEU 
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To  murmur  against  <1eath,  in  petulant  defiance, 

Is  never  for  the  best ; 
To  will  what  God  doth  will,  tliat  is  the  only  science 

That  gives  ua  any  rest. 


J 


TO  CARDINAL  RICHELIEU. 

BY  FltANgorS   DE  MALHEBBE. 

"So.  CSTm.  of  Poena  in  i^amte's   edition  af  Molherbi 
eumpleto  workB. 

Thod  mighty  Prince  of  Church  and  State, 
Bichelieu  1  until  the  hour  of  death. 
Whatever  road  man  chooses,  Fate 
Still  holds  him  subject  to  her  bi-eath. 
Spun  of  all  silka,  our  days  and  nights 
Have  sorrows  woven  with  delights  ; 
And  of  this  intermingled  shade 
Our  various  destiny  appears. 
Even  as  one  sees  the  course  of  years 
Of  summers  and  of  winters  made. 

Sometimes  the  soft,  deceitful  hours 
Let  us  enjoy  the  halcyon  wave ; 
Sometimes  impending  peril  lowers 
Beyond  the  seaman's  skill  to  save. 
The  Wisdom,  infinitely  wise, 
That  gives  to  human  destinies 
Their  foreoi-dained  necessity. 
Has  made  no  law  more  fixed  below. 
Than  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow 
Of  Fortune  and  Adversity, 


^^^          822                         TRANSLATIONS                               ^^^B 

^^^                      THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  CHILD.                             1 

{L'AxoE  BT  x-'Eni-aht;  El^ik  1  un  Miu,)                            1 

BY  JEAN    BEBOCL,    TMK   BAKEK   Ol'  NiaMKS.                ^^iB 

An  angel  with  a  radiant  face,                           ^^^^^| 
Above  a  cradle  bent  to  look,                         ^^^H 

Seemed  his  own  image  there  to  trace,               ^^^H 
As  in  the  waters  of  a  brook.                           ^^^^| 

"  Dear  child  !  who  me  rosemblest  so,"                            1 

It  whispered,  "  come,  oh  come  with  me  !                   1 

Happy  together  let  ua  go,                                                   J 

The  earth  unworthy  is  of  thee  !                     ^^^H 

"  Here  none  to  perfect  bliag  attain  ;                    ^^^H 
^^^L                    The  soul  in  pleasure  suffering  lies ;                          V 
^^^H                  Joy  hath  an  undertone  of  pain,                                         1 
^^^F                    And  even  the  happiest  hours  their  sighs.       ^^^^| 

"  Fear  doth  at  every  portal  knock  ;                        ^^^H 

Never  a  day  serene  and  pure                         ^^^^H 

From  the  o'ershadowing  tempest's  shock                     ^ 

Hath  matle  the  morrow's  dawn  secure.                      B 

"  What,  then,  shall  sorrows  and  shall  fears          ^^^H 

Come  to  disturb  so  pure  a  brow  ?                  ^^^H 

And  with  the  bitterness  of  tears                         ^^^^| 

These  eyes  of  azure  troubled  grow?              ^^^^H 

1                        "  Ah  no !  iuto  the  fields  of  space,                        -^^^H 
Away  shalt  thou  escape  with  me ;                  ^^^^H 

TF.PdlACE  OF  THE  AIGALADES  a 

And  ProviJence  will  gi-ant  thee  grace 
Of  all  the  days  that  were  to  be. 

"  Let  no  one  in  thy  dwelling  cower, 

In  soiiibre  vestments  draped  and  veiled  ; 
But  let  tlieiu  welcome  thy  laat  hour, 

As  thy  &-st  moments  once  they  hailed. 

"  Without  a  eloud  be  there  each  brow  ; 
There  let  the  grave  no  shadow  cast ; 
When  one  is  pui'e  aa  thou  art  now. 
The  fairest  day  is  still  the  last." 

And  waving  wide  his  wings  of  white, 
The  angel,  at  these  words,  had  sped 

Towards  the  eternal  realms  of  light !  — 
Poor  mother  1  see,  thy  son  is  dead  I 


ON  THE  TERRACE  OF  THE  AIGALADES. 
BY  JOSEPH  miSrt. 

Tlie   three  translutiona  that  follow  sppeored    in  the  vuluine 
Keramoa  and  alher  Poema,  18T8- 

From  this  high  portal,  where  upspriugs 
Tlie  rose  to  touch  our  hands  in  play, 
We  at  a  glance  beiold  three  things,  — 
The  Sea,  the  Town,  and  the  Highway. 

And  the  Sea  says  :    My  shipwrecks  fear  ; 
I  drown  ray  best  friends  in  the  deep  ; 
And  those  who  braved  my  tempests,  here 
Among  my  sea-weeds  lie  asleep  I 


i  THANSLATIuNS 

The  Town  says :    I  am  tilled  ami  fraught 
With  timiult  and  with  smoke  and  care  ; 
My  days  with  toil  are  overwrought, 
And  in  my  nights  I  gasp  for  air. 

Tb«  Highway  says :    My  wheel-tracks  guide 
To  the  pale  cliuiates  of  the  North  ; 
Where  my  hist  milestone  stands  abide 
The  people  to  their  death  gone  forth. 

Here,  in  the  shade,  this  life  of  ours, 
Full  of  delicious  air,  glides  by 
Aiiiid  a  multitude  of  flowers 
Ae  countless  as  tlie  stars  on  liigh ; 

These  red-tiled  roofs,  this  fruitful  soil, 
Bathed  with  an  azure  all  divine. 
Where  springs  the  tree  that  gives  us  oil, 
The  grape  that  giveth  us  the  wine  ; 

Beneath  these  mountains  stripped  of  trees. 
Whose  tops  with  flowers  are  covered  o'er. 
Where  springtime  of  the  Hespe rides 
Begins,  but  endeth  r 


Under  these  leafy  vaults  and  walls, 
That  unto  gentle  sleep  persuatle ; 
This  rainbow  of  the  waterfalls, 
Of  mingled  mist  and  sunshine  made ; 

Upon  these  shores,  where  all  invites. 
We  live  our  languid  life  apart ; 
This  air  is  that  of  life's  delights. 
The  festival  of  sense  and  heart ; 


TO  MY  BROOKLET 

This  limpid  space  of  time  prolong, 
Forget  to-morrow  in  to-day. 
And  leave  uatp  the  passing  throng 
The  Sea,  the  Town,  and  the  Highway. 


TO  MY  BROOKLET. 


BY  JKAJf   FKAN9OIS   E>UCI3, 

Thod  brooklet,  all  unknown  to  song, 
Hid  in  the  covert  of  the  wood ! 

Ah,  yes,  like  thee  I  fear  tlie  throng. 
Like  thee  I  love  the  solitude. 


O  brooklet,  let  my  sorrows  past 
Lie  all  forgotten  in  th«ir  graves, 

Till  in  my  thoughts  remain  at  last 

Only  thy  peace,  thy  flowers,  thy  waves 

The  lily  by  thy  margin  waits ;  — 
The  nightingale,  the  marguerite ; 

lu  shadow  here  he  meditates 

HJH  nest,  \\K  love,  his  music  sweeL 

Near  thee  the  self-collected  soul 

Knows  naught  of  error  or  of  crime ; 

Thy  waters,  murmnTing  an  they  roll. 
Transform  his  musings  into  rhyma 

Ah,  when,  on  briglit  witumnnl  eves. 
Pursuing  still  thy  course,  shall  I 

List  the  soft  shudder  of  the  leaves, 
And  hear  the  lapwing's  plaintive  cry  ? 


^ 


f 

^^H  I  LEAVE  you,  ye  cold  tnouDtain  chains, 
^^H        Dwelling  of  wai'i-iors  stark  and  frore ! 
^^M        Yoa,  may  these  eye&  IwhoM  no  more, 

^^B  Save  on  the  horizon  of  oui-  plains. 

I' 

I' 


TRANSLATIONS 


BARRAGES. 


BY  LEFKANC  DE 


Vanish,  ye  frightful,  giooniy  views ! 

Ye  rocks  Lliat  mouut  up  to  the  clouds  t. 

Of  tddes,  enwrapped  in  misty  shiouds. 
Impracticable  avenues  1 


Ye  torrents,  that  witli  might  and  main 
Break  pathways  throngh  the  rocky  wal^ 
With  yomr  terrific  waterfalls 

Fatigue  do  more  my  weary  brain  I 


Arise,  ye  landscapes  full  of  charms. 
Arise,  ye  pictures  of  delight ! 
Ye  brooks,  that  water  in  your  flight 

The  flowers  and  harvests  of  our  fanus! 


You  I  perceive,  ye  meadows  green. 
Where  the  Garonne  the  lowland  fills. 
Not  far  from  that  long  chain  of  hills, 

With  intermingled  vaJes  between. 

Yon  wreath  of  smoke,  that  mounts  so  high, 
Methinks  from  mjfcown  hearth  must  come; 
With  speed,  to  that  beloved  home, 

Fly,  ye  too  lazy  coursers,  fly  I 


r 
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And  bear  me  thither,  where  the  soul 

In  quiet  may  itself  possess, 

Where  all  things  soothe  the  mind's  distress. 
Where  all  things  teach  me  and  console. 


4 


WILL  EVER  THE  DEAR  DAYS  COME  BACK 
AGAIN. 


Will  ever  the  dear  days  come  baek  again. 

Those  days  of  June,  when  lilacs  were  in  bloom. 
And  bluebirds  sang  their  sonnets  in  the  gloom 
Of  leaves  that  roofed  them  in  from  sun  or  raiii? 

I  know  not ;  but  a  presence  will  remain 
Forever  and  forever  in  this  room. 
Formless,  diffused  in  air,  like  a  perfume,  — 
A  phantom  of  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain. 

Delicious  days  !   when  every  spoken  word 
Was  like  a  footfall  nearer  and  more  near, 
And  a  mysterious  knocking  at  the  gate 

Of  the  heart's  secret  places,  and  we  heard 
In  the  sweet  tumult  of  delight  and  fear 
A  voice  that  whispered,  "  Open,  I  cannot  wait  I  " 

AT  LA  CUAUDEAU. 

;   MAKMLEK. 


Marmier,  on  his  port,  published,  with  Mr.  Longfellow's  con- 
tent, a  volume  of  Ikantu  et  Pafiiea  (HauheCCe,  IST^],  containing 
The  Xr«r  England  Tragtdita.  and  five  poems,  unong  (hem  Ex- 
aUi(n-  and  The  Fsalm  of  Life. 

At  La  Cbaudeau,  —  't  is  long  since  then  : 
I  was  young,  —  my  years  twice  ten ; 


t28  THAXsiA  rioys 

All  things  smiled  on  the  happy  boj. 
Dreams  of  love  and  Hongs  of  joy, 
Azure  of  heaven  and  wave  below. 
At  Lia  Cbaudeau. 


^ 


To  La  Chaudeau  I  come  back  old  i 
My  head  h  gray,  my  blood  is  cold ; 
Seeking  aloDg  the  meadow  ooze. 
Seeking  beside  the  river  Seymoiise, 
The  days  of  my  spring-time  of  long  ago 
At  La  Chaudeau. 

At  La  Chaudeau  nor  heart  nor  brain 
Ever  grows  old  with  grief  and  pain  ; 
A  sweet  remembrance  keeps  off  age ; 
A  teuder  friendship  doth  still  assuage 
The  burden  of  sorrow  that  one  may  know 
At  La  Chaudeau. 

At  La  Chaudeau,  had  fate  decreed 
To  limit  the  wandering  life  I  lead, 
Peradventure  I  still,  forsooth, 
Should  have  preserved  my  fresh  green  youth 
Under  the  shadows  the  hill-tops  throw 
At  La  Chaudeau. 

At  La  Chaudeau,  live  on,  my  friends, 
Happy  to  be  where  God  intends : 
And  sometimes,  by  the  evening  fire, 
Think  of  htm  whose  sole  desire 
Is  again  to  sit  in  the  old  chateau 
At  La  Chaudeau. 


I 
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A  QUIET  LIFE. 

Written  SoptombBr  11,  1870. 

Let  him  who  will,  by  force  or  fraud  innate, 

Of  courtly  grandeurs  gain  the  slippery  height ; 
I,  leaving  not  the  home  of  my  delight, 
Far  from  the  world  and  noise  will  meditate. 

Then,  without  pomps  or  perils  of  the  great, 
I  shall  behold  the  day  succeed  the  night ; 
Behold  the  alternate  seasons  take  their  flight, 
And  in  serene  repose  old  age  await. 

And  so,  whenever  Death  shall  come  to  close 
The  happy  moments  that  my  days  compose, 
I,  full  of  years,  shall  die,  obscure,  alone  ! 

How  wretched  is  the  man,  with  honors  crowned, 
Who,  having  not  the  one  thing  needful  found. 
Dies,  known  to  all,  but  to  himself  imknown. 


^ 


THE  WINE  OF  JURANgON. 

BY  CHABLES  OORAN. 

Little  sweet  wine  of  Juran^on, 
You  are  dear  to  my  memory  still  I 

With  mine  host  and  his  merry  song, 
Under  the  rose-tree  I  drank  my  filL 

Twenty  years  after,  passing  that  way. 
Under  the  trellis  I  found  again    -^ 

Mine  host,  still  sitting  there  aufrais. 
And  singing  still  the  same  refrain. 


1 


)  TRANSLATIONS 

The  Jiiran^on,  so  fresh  and  bold. 

Treats  ine  aa  une  it  used  to  know ; 
Souvenirs  of  the  days  of  old 
'    Already  from  the  bottle  flow, 

With  glass  in  hand  our  glances  met ; 

We  pledge,  we  driuk.     How  sour  it  is ! 
Never  Argenteuil  piquette 

Was  to  my  palate  sour  as  this  ! 

And  yet  the  vintage  was  good,  in  sooth  ; 

The  self-same  juice,  the  self-same  cask  I 
It  was  you,  O  gayety  of  my  youth, 

That  failed  in  the  autumnal  flask  1 


FBIAR  LUBIN. 
(Le  FaiitB  Ldbin.) 

BY  CLfiMBNT  MAROT. 

Hr.  Longfellow  ga.TB  this  Ijrio  in  bia  paper  on  Origin  and 
PTogma  of  lAe  Frtnch  Langaage,  and  afterward  printed  it  in  The 
Fotis  and  Poelri/  of  Europe.  By  rBfemuee  to  tba  disoarded 
scenes  of  Midiael  A  ngulo,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  tliis  Tolmne, 
it  will  be  Been  Cbat  ha  makes  RabelaiH  sing  it.  The  pnuoy  which 
olosea  the  poem  here  ia  oinltted  in  the  gceue.  The  uHgiaiJ  i*  to 
bo  found  in  BtUiothi-qvit  Ckoisir  dei  PHetea  f  ranfoi's,  III.  Bfl. 

To  gallop  ofE  to  town  post-haate, 

So  oft,  the  times  I  cannot  tell ; 
To  do  vile  deed,  nor  feel  disgraced,  — 

Friar  Lubin  will  do  it  well. 
But  a  sober  life  to  lead. 

To  honor  virtue,  and  pursue  it, 
That  *a  a  pious,  Christian  deed,  — 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  d 


To  mingle,  witli  a  knowing  smile, 

The  goods  of  others  with  hia  own, 
And  leave  you  without  cross  or  pile, 

Friar  Lubin  stands  alone. 
To  say  't  is  yours  is  all  in  vain. 

If  once  lie  lays  his  finger  to  it ; 
For  as  to  giving  back  again. 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

With  flattering  worda  and  gentle  tone. 

To  woo  and  win  some  gmlelesa  maid, 
Cunning  pander  need  you  none,  — 

Friar  Lubin  knows  the  trade. 
Loud  preacheth  lie  sobriety, 

But  as  for  water,  doth  eschew  it ; 
Yonr  dog  may  dnnk  it,  —  but  not  he  ; 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 


When  an  evil  deed  's  to  do, 
Friar  Lubin  ia  etout  and  true  ; 
Glinimei's  a  ray  of  goodness  tlirough  it, 
Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 


Publiahed  in  Origin  and  Progrfis  of  the  FreiKh  Lfingnagc.  in 
Hk  North  Jmenfon  RevUa.,  April,  1331,  and  afterward  in  7^ 
Pottt  and  Poftry  of  Europe. 

IiOVE,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mine  ? 

Naught  see  I  fixed  or  suie  in  thee  ! 
I  5o  not  know  thee,  —  nor  what  deeds  are  thine : 
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Love,  love,  what  wilt  tboa  witli  this  hewt  oC  entie? 
Naught  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee ! 

Shall!  be  mute,  or  vows  with  prayers  combine? 

Ye  who  are  blessed  in  loTin|>.  tell  it  me : 
Jjove,  love,  what  wilt  thoa  with  tfai$  he«rt  of  mine  ? 

Xaught  see  I  permaDent  or  sure  in  thee  I 


MY  SECRET. 
BT  f£ux  axtvbs. 

Thb  HnHt  wu  rontnbDt«a  by  Mr.  Liji«M)o*  to  >  KttU  vol* 
bhu'  eotiilai  6'i>U  of  Gniw  ,-  a  3/iiaiiamf  a/  Pnuc  ami  Poetry 
bf  Amrrlrna  AiOiiors.  pab^siieiiD  Xe*  York  in  1^59  f ur  tho  ben- 
efit of  Misa  C.  A.  Daieaport.  Mi.  Bryant  vmte  a  brief  prefaca 
tu  the  ToliuDe.  and  til  the  conteau  were  new.  Mr.  Lat^ffollov 
afterword  usnted  the  sennet  in  A  HamJfal  of  TramJalioiis,  in 
7X<  Allantic  M<7HtlUg.  September,  l^TO,  and  in  the  SajipUmaa  ta 
TU  Port!  aad  FoOry  of  Europr, 

Mt  soul  its  secret  has,  ray  life  too  has  its  mystery, 
A  love  eternal  in  a  moment's  space  conceived  ; 
Hopeless  the  evil  is,  I  have  not  told  its  histoiy. 
And  she  who  was  the  cause  nor  knew  it  nor  be- 

Alas !  I  shall  have  passed  close  by  her  unpereeived. 
Forever  at  her  side,  and  yet  forever  lonely, 
I  shall  unto  the  end  have  mode  life's  journey,  only 
DariDg   to    ask    for  naught,   and    having    naught 

received. 
For  her,  though  God  has  made  her  gentle  and  en- 
dearing. 
She  will  go  on  her  way  dbtraught  and  without 

hearing 
These  murmurings  of  love   that   round  her  steps 
ascend, 
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Piously  faithful  still  unto  her  austere  <luty, 

Will  say,  when  she  shall  read  these  lines  full  of 

her  beauty, 
"  Who  can  this  woman  be  ?  "  and  will  not  compre- 


k 


bend. 


FROM  THE  ITALIAN 


THE  CELESTIAL  PILOT. 


n.  13-51, 


Hr.  Longfellow 'a  biogiaphec,  in  speaking  of  the  poet's  methmls 
with  his  college  elaaa  when  engaged  upou  (he  Ktndy  of  Danle, 
sajs:  "The  Professor  rend  the  boflk  into  Ejiglish  to  his  class, 
vith  a  running  commentary  and  illualratiotL  For  his  purpose 
he  bud  bound  an  interleuved  copy  of  the  author ;  the  blank 
pages  of  wliich  he  gradaaJly  filled  vith  notes  and  with  tratisln- 
tiona  of  noteworthy  paaai^^ea.  In  this  way  were  written  those 
passages  from  the  Ilieiaa  C'lmmtdia  which  were  firat  printed  in 
the  Voicet  of  ike  Nighl."  The  foot-nota  readings  are  from  tlia 
fitst  edition  of  Voicet  of  the  Niyhl,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  who  niay  wtsh  to  make  the  comparison,  the  final  fonn 
of  the  passages,  as  presented  in  the  complete  tranalaldoD  of  the 
Furgaiorio.  is  subjoined  in  Binall  type. 

And  now,  behold !  as  at  the  a|>proaoh  of  morning;, 
Through  the  gross  vapors,  Mara  grows  fiery  red 
Down  in  the  west  upon  the  ocean  floor. 

Appeared  to  me,  —  may  I  again  behold  it ! 
A  light  along  the  sea,  so  swiftly  coming, 

And  lo  I  as  when  npon  the  approach  of  morning. 
Through  the  gross  vapors  Mars  grows  fiery  red 
Dowu  iti  the  West  apoD  the  ocean  floor. 

Appeared  to  me  — way  1  again  behold  it  I  — 
A  light  along  the  sen  so  awiftlj  coming, 


Une  7.     Appeaivi 
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Its  inotio:]  by  no  flight  of  wing  is  eqaalled. 
And  when  therefrom  I  had  withdrawn  a  little 

Mine  eyes,  that  I  might  question  my  condactor. 

Again  I  saw  it  brighter  grown  and  larger. 
Thei-eafter,  on  all  sides  of  it,  appeared 

I  knew  not  what  of  white,  and  underneath, 

Little  by  little,  there  came  forth  another. 
My  master  yet  had  uttered  not  a  word, 

While  the  first  whiteness  into  wings  unfolded ; 

But,  when  he  clearly  recognized  the  pilot, 
He  cried  aloud :  "  Quick,  quick,  and  bow  the  knee  I 

Behold  the  Angel  of  God !  fold  up  thy  handa ! 

Henceforward  shalt  thou  see  such  officers  I 
See,  how  he  scorns  all  human  arguments. 

So  that  no  oar  he  wants,  nor  other  sail 

Than  hia  own  wings,  between  so  distant  shores ! 
See,  how  he  holds  them,  pointed  straight  to  heaven. 

Its  motion  by  ao  flight  of  wing  is  equalled  ; 
From  which  when  [  a  little  bad  withilniwn 

Mttie  eyes,  that  I  might  question  my  Condnctoi, 

Again  I  saw  it  brighter  grown  and  larger. 
Then  on  e:irh  aide  of  it  appiiared  to  me 

I  knew  not  wliat  of  white,  and  underneatb  it 

Little  hy  little  there  came  forth  auother. 
My  Master  yet  had  uttered  not  a  word 

While  the  first  whiteness  into  wings  unfolded  ; 

But  when  he  clearly  recognimd  the  pilot. 
He  cried  :  "  Make  haate,  make  haste  to  bow  the  knee  ! 

Behold  the  Angel  of  God  I  fold  thou  thy  hands  1 

Henceforward  shalt  thou  see  such  ofSeeni ! 
Sea  how  he  eeometb  hnman  arguments. 

So  that  nor  oar  he  wants,  nor  other  sail 

Than  his  own  wings,  bEtweEn  so  distant  shores. 
See  how  he  holds  them  pointed  up  to  heaven, 

Uqp  ?-    While  tbe  Ant  brlghCaen  Lnta  winfi  inifaldAd ; 
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Faiining  the  air  with  the  eternal  pinions. 

That  do  not  moult  themselves  like  mortal  hair  ! " 

And  then,  as  nearer  and  more  near  lis  came 

The  Bird  of  Heaven,  more  glorious  he  appeared, 

So  that  the  eye  could  not  sustain  his  presence, 

But  down  I  cast  it ;  and  he  came  to  shore 

With  a  smaU  vessel,  gliding  swift  aud  light, 

So  that  the  water  swajlowed  naught  thereof. 

Upon  the  stern  stood  the  Celestial  Pilot ! 

Beatitude  seemed  written  in  his  face  ! 

And  more  than  a  hundred  spirits  sat  within. 

"  In  exitu  Israel  de  j^gypto  1 " 

Thus  sang  they  all  together  in  one  voice, 

With  whatso  in  that  Psalm  is  after  written. 

Then  made  he  sign  of  holy  i-ood  upon  them, 

Whereat  all  cast  tliemaelves  upon  the  shore. 

And  he  departed  swiftly  as  he  came. 

■ 
'                          Fanmiig  the  >ur  with  the  etemiJ  pinions. 

That  do  not  moult  themaelvea  like  mortal  hair  I  " 

Then  as  still  nearer  and  more  near  us  came 

The  Bird  Divine,  more  Kidiant  he  appeared, 

So  that  ueor  b^  the  e^K  could  not  endure  luia. 

But  down  I  cast  it  j  and  he  eame  fo  shore 

With  a  atnal!  ves.wl,  very  swEft  and  light. 

So  that  the  water  swaJlowed  naught  Iharoof. 

Upon  the  stem  stood  the  Celestial  Pilot  ; 

Beatitude  seemed  written  in  hU  face. 

And  more  than  a  hundred  spirits  sat  within. 

"  In  crifu  hmel  de  jEggpIo  I  " 

They  chaunted  all  together  in  one  voice, 

With  whatso  in  that  psalm  is  after  written. 

Then  mode  he  »i^  of  holy  rood  upon  them, 

Whereat  nil  cast  themselves  upon  the  share, 

And  he  deported  swiftly  as  he  came. 

LIB.  R  " /«  ,rfN  /.W  oat  0(  Eg^l  i " 
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THE  TERRESTRIAX  PARADISE. 
FuaoATOBio,  xxvm.  1-33. 

Longing  already  to  search  in  and  round 
The  heavenly  forest,  dense  and  li^■ing-green, 
Which  tempered  to  the  eyes  the  new-born  day, 

Withouten  more  delay  I  left  the  bank, 
Crossing  the  level  country  slowly,  slowly. 
Over  the   soil,  that   everywhere   breathed   fKi- 
gr^nce. 

A  gently-breathing  a!v,  that  no  nnitation 
Had  in  itself,  smote  me  upon  the  forehead 
No  heavier  blow  than  of  a  pleasant  breeze. 

Whereat  the  tremulous  branches  readily 

Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  towards  that  side 
Where  its  first   shadow  casta  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain ; 

Yet  not  froiu  their  upright  direction  bent 
So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tops 


Eager  already  to  search  in  and  round 

The  heayetily  forest,  dense  and  living--green, 
Which  tempered,  to  the  eyes  the  new-born  day, 

Withoiiten  more  delay  I  left  the  hank. 
Taking  the  level  country  slowly,  slowly 
Over  the  soil  that  everywhere  hreuthcB  {rngranee. 

A  Bot'tly  breathing  air,  that  no  mutation 
Had  in  itself,  upon  the  forehead  amotc  me 
No  heavier  blow  than  of  a  gentle  wind, 

Whereat  the  branches,  lightly  tremulous, 

Did  all  of  them  how  downward  toward  that  aide 
Where  its  6rst  shadow  cnsts  the  Holy  Mountain  ; 

Yet  not  from  tlieir  npright  direction  swayed, 
So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  topa 
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Should  cease  the  practice  of  theii-  tuneful  art ; 
But,  with  full-throated  joy,  the  hours  of  prime 
Singing  received  they  in  the  midst  of  foliage 
That  made  monotonous  burden  to  their  rliymes, 
Even   as   from    branch    to   branch   it  gathering 
swells. 
Through  the  pine  forests  on  the  shore  of  Chiassi, 
When  iEiilus  unlooses  the  Sii-occo. 
Already  my  slow  steps  had  led  me  on 
Into  the  ancient  wood  ao  far,  that  I 
Could  see  no  more  tlie  place  where  I  had  en- 
tered. 
And  lo  I  my  further  course  cut  off  a  river, 

Which,  tow'rda  the  left  hand,  with   its   little 

waves. 
Bent  down  the  grass,  that  on  its  margin  sprang. 
All  waters  that  on  earth  most  limpid  are, 

Would  seem  to  have  within  themselves  some 
mixture. 


Should  lenve  the  practice  of  each  art  of  theirs  ; 
But  with  full  nLvishiueiit  the  hourx  of  prime, 

Singing,  recei  ved  they  in  the  midst  of  leaves. 

That  ever  bore  a  burden  to  tbeir  rhymes, 
Snoh  as  from  branch  to  branch  goes  gathering  on 

Through  the  pine  forest  on  the  shore  of  Chiassi, 

When  Eohis  unlooses  the  Sirocco. 
Already  my  slow  steps  had  earricd  mo 

Into  the  ancient  wood  no  far,  that  I 

Could  not  perceive  where  I  had  entered  it 
And  lo  !  my  further  course  a  stream  out  off, 

Which  tow'rd  the  left  liand  with  its  little  waves 

Bent  down  the  grass  that  on  it^  margin  grew. 
All  waters  that  on  earth  moat  limpid  are 

Would  aeem  to  have  within  thcmselve 
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Compared  with  that,  which  nothing  doth  < 
ceal, 
Although  it  moves  on  with  a  brown,  brown  < 
rent, 
Under  the  shade  perpetual,  that  never 
Ray  of  the  sun  lets  in,  nor  of  the  moon. 


PCB04T()RI{>.   XXX.    13-33.   85-99,    XJtXI.    1»-JI. 

Even  as  the  Blessed,  at  the  final  summons. 
Shall   rise   up  quickened,   each   one  from   1 

grave. 
Wearing  again  the  garments  of  the  flesh. 

So,  upon  that  celestial  chariot, 

A  himdred  rose  ad  rocem  tanti  senis. 
Ministers  and  messengers  of  life  eternal 

They  all  were  saying,  "  Benedictus  qui  venis" 


Compared  with  that  which  nothing  doth  conceal. 
Although  it  moves  on  with  a  brown,  brown  conoit 
Under  the  shade  j>erpetiia1,  that  never 
Ray  of  the  Sim  lets  in,  nor  of  the  moon. 


Even  as  the  Blessed  at  the  final  si 

Shall  rise  up  qiiickeneil  eaeh  one  from  his  i 
Uplifting  light  the  reinvented  fiesh. 

So  upon  that  celestial  chariot 

A  hundred  rose  ad  vmxm  tanti  ienui, 
Ministers  and  messengers  of  life  eternal. 

Tliej  all  were  saying,  "Benedictus  qui  venin," 


And  scattering  flowers  above  a,iid  round  about, 
"  Manibus  o  date  lilia  plenis." 

Oft  have  I  seen,  at  Uie  approach  of  day. 
The  orient  sky  all  stained  with  roseate  hues, 
And  the  other  heaven  with  light  serene  adorned, 

And  the  sun's  face  uprising,  overshadowed. 
So  that,  by  temperate  iniliienee  of  vapors, 
The  eye  sustained  his  aspect  for  long  while  ; 

Thus  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  of  flowers, 

Which  from  those  hands  angelic  were  thrown  up. 
And  down  descended  inside  and  without. 

With  crown  of  olive  o'er  a  snow-white  veil. 
Appeared  a  lady,  under  a  green  mantle. 
Vested  in  colors  of  the  living  flame. 

Even  as  the  snow,  among  the  living  rafters 
Upon  the  back  of  Italy,  congeals. 


And,  acattering  flowers  above  nnd  rolinil  about, 

"  Manibm  o  date  lilia  plenia." 
Ere  now  have  I  beheld,  as  day  iirgaii, 

The  eastern  hemispliere  all  tinged  with  rose. 

And  the  other  heaven  with  fair  aerene  adorned  ; 
And  the  sun's  face,  upriaing,  oversbBdowed 

So  that  by  tempering  influeuee  of  vnpops 

For  a.  long  interval  the  eye  sustained  it  j 
Thus  in  the  bosom  of  a  eloud  of  flowers 

Whicli  from  those  hands  angelical  ascended. 

And  downward  fell  &gnin  inside  and  out. 
Over  her  snow-white  veil  with  olive  cinct 

Appeared  a  lady  under  a  green  mantle, 

Vested  in  color  of  the  tiviog  flume. 

Even  as  the  snow  among  the  living  rafters 
Upon  the  buck  of  Italy  congeabf, 
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Blown  on  and  beaten  by  Sclavonian  winds, 

Ami  then,  dissolving,  filters  through  itself, 

Whene'er  the  land,  that  loses  shadow,  breathes. 
Like  aa  a  taper  melts  before  a  fire, 

Kven  HUch  I  was,  without  a  sigh  or  tear. 
Before  the  song  of  those  who  chime  forever 
After  the  chiming  of  the  eternal  spheres ; 

But,  when  I  heard  in  those  sweet  melodies 
Compassion  for  me,  more  than  had  they  said, 
"  Oh  wherefore,  lady,  dost  thou  thus  consume 
him?" 

The  ice,  that  was  about  my  heart  congealed. 
To  air  and  water  changed,  and,  in  my  anguish, 
Through  lips  and  eyes  came  gushing  from  my 
breast. 

Confusion  and  dismay,  together  mingled. 

Forced  such  a  feeble  "  Yea  I  "  out  of  my  mouth. 


Blown  on  and  drifted  \>y  Sckvoiiian  winds, 

And  then,  dlsBolviug,  trickles  through  itself 
Whene'er  the  laud  that  loaes  shadow  breathes, 
Bo  that  it  seenis  a  fire  that  melts  a.  taper ; 

E'eu  thus  was  I  without  a  tear  or  sigh. 
Before  the  song  of  those  who  sing  forever 
After  the  music  of  the  eternal  spheres. 

But  when  I  heard  iu  their  sweet  melodies 
Compaasiou  for  jne,  more  thnu  bad  they  said, 
"  Oh  wherefore,  ladj,  dost  thon  thus  consume  him  ? '' 

The  ice,  that  was  about  my  heart  congealed, 
To  air  and  water  changed,  and  in  ni;  anguish 
Through  mouth  and  eyes   cams   gushing   from   mj 
hrcaat. 

Confnsion  and  dismay  together  mingled 

Forced  such  a  Yes  1  from  out  my  mouth,  that  sight 
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To  understand  it  one  hdA  need  of  sight. 

Even  as  a  cross-bow  breaks,  when  't  is  discharged. 
Too  tensely  drawn  the  bow-string  and  the  bow, 
And  with  less  force  the  arrow  hits  the  mark  ; 

So  I  gave  way  beneath  this  heavy  burden. 
Gushing  forth  into  bitter  tears  and  sighs, 
And  the  voice,  fainting,  flagged  upon  its  pas- 
sage. 

TO  ITALY. 


Written  in  1B65.  See  the  originaJ  iu  Eaecolla  di  Lirici  Itoliaid 
dail'  origine  delta  lingua  siao  al  secolo  xiiiii,  compUaia  da  Bo- 
boHtiana  Gironi,  ]^an,  ISOS. 

Italt  !   Italy  !  thou  who  'rt  doomed  to  wear 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  and  possess 
The  dower  funest  of  infinite  wretchedness 
Written  upon  thy  forehead  by  despair ; 

Ah !  would  Uiat  thou  wert  stronger,  or  less  fair. 
That  they  might  fear  thee  more,  or  love  thee 

less, 
Who  in  the  splendor  of  thy  loveliness 
Seem  wasting,  yet  to  mortal  combat  dare  I 


Was  needful  to  the  imdecatanding  of  it. 
Even  as  a,  cross-bow  breaks,  when  't  Is  disnlini^ed 

Too  teusel;  drawn  the  bowstriog  and  the  bow, 

And  with  Itss  force  the  airow  hits  the  mark. 
So  I  gave  way  beneath  tliat  heavy  burden, 

Outpouring  in  a  torrent  tears  and  sighs, 


And  the  v 


e  flagged  apon  its  pmisugi!  forth. 


r 
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Then  from  the  Alps  I  should  not  see  descending 
Such  torrents  of  arrood  men,  nor  Gallic  horde 
Drinking  the  wave  of  Po,  distained  with  gore. 

Nor  should  I  see  thee  gu-ded  with  a  sword 

Not  thine,  and  with  the  stranger's  arm  i-ontend- 


pde  \ 


Victor  or 


mquished,  slave  forevermore. 


SEVEN  SONNETS  AND  A  CANZONE. 

The  fuUowing  traiiBlatiuna  ore  from  (La  poems  of  Michael 
Angela  as  revised  by  hU  nepbtiw,  Miubaul  Angela  the  Yonnger, 
aud  were  mode  before  the  pnbli<]a.tJOD  of  the  anginal  text  by 
Gnaatd.  H.  W.  L.  Written  in  1UT4  and  pnblidied  in  £fVaMai 
and  other  Poems,  1S7S. 


I. 
THE  ARTIST. 


Nothing  the  greatest  artist  can  coneeire 
That  every  marble  block  doth  not  confine 
Within  itself ;  and  only  its  design 
The  hand  that  follows  intellect  can  achieve. 

The  ill  I  flee,  the  good  that  I  believe. 
In  thee,  fair  lady,  lofty  and  divine, 
Thus  hidden  lie ;  and  so  that  death  be  mine. 
Art,  of  desired  success,  doth  me  bereave, 

Love  is  not  guilty,  then,  nor  thy  fair  face, 
Nor  fortune,  cruelty,  nor  great  disd^n. 
Of  my  disgrace,  nor  chance  nor  destiny, 

If  in  thy  heart  both  death  and  love  find  place 
At  the  same  time,  and  if  my  humble  brain. 
Burning,  can  nothing  draw  but  death  from  theft 
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Not  witliout  lire  can  any  workman  mould 
The  iron  to  hia  preconceived  design, 
Nor  can  the  artist  without  fire  refine 
And  purify  from  all  its  dross  the  gold ; 

Nor  can  revive  the  phtenix,  we  aj-e  told, 

Except  by  fire.     Hence  if  anch  death  be  mine 
I  hope  to  rise  again  with  the  divine, 
Whom  death  augments,  and  time  cannot  make 
old. 

O  sweet,  sweet  death  1     O  fortunate  fire  that  burns 
Within  me  still  to  renovate  my  days, 
Though  I  am  almost  numbered  with  the  dead  ! 

If  by  its  nature  unto  heaven  returns 
This  element,  me,  kindled  in  its  blaze, 
Will  it  bear  upward  when  my  life  is  fled. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Oh  ^v6  me  back  the  days  when  loose  and  free 
To  my  blind  passion  were  the  curb  and  rein, 
Oh  give  me  back  the  angelic  face  again, 
M'^ith  which  all  virtue  buried  seems  to  be  I 

Oh  give  my  panting  footsteps  back  to  me. 

That  are  in  age  so  slow  and  fraught  with  pain, 
And  (ire  and  moisture  in  the  heart  and  brain, 
If   thon  wouldst  have  me  bum  and  weep  for 
thee! 

If  it  be  true  thou  livest  aloue.  Amor, 
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On  the  sweet-bitter  tears  of  human  hearts. 
In  an  old  man  thou  canst  not  wake  desire  ; 
Sonls  that  have  almost  reached  the  other  shore 
Of  a  diviner  love  should  feel  the  darts. 
And  be  as  tinder  to  a  holier  lire. 


h 


The  course  of  my  long  life  hath  reached  at  last. 
In  frc^e  bark  o'er  a  tetupestuoua  sea, 
The  common  harbor,  where  must  rendered  be 
Account  of  all  the  actions  of  the  past. 

The  impassioned  phantasy,  that,  vague  and  vast, 
Made  art  an  idol  and  a.  king  to  me, 
Was  an  illusion,  and  but  vanity 
Were  the  desires  that  lured  me  and  Harassed. 

The  dreams  of  love,  tliat  were  so  sweet  of  yore, 
What  are  they  now,  when  two  deaths  may  be 

One  sure,  and  one  forecasting  its  alarms? 
Painting  and  sculpture  satisfy  no  more 
The  soul  now  turning  to  the  Love  Divine, 
That  oped,  to  embrace  iis,  on  the  cross  its  arms. 


TO  VnTOKIA  COLOJTOA. 

Lady,  how  can  it  chance  —  yet  this  we  Bee 
In  long  experience  —  that  will  longer  last 
A  living  image  carved  from  qiiarries  vast 
Thau  its  own  maker,  who  dies  presently  ? 
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Cause  yieldeth  to  effect  if  this  so  be, 
And  even  Nature  is  by  Ail;  eurpassed ; 
This  know  I,  who  to  Art  have  given  the  past, 
But  see  that  Time  is  breabiug  faith  with  me. 

Perhaps  on  both  of  ua  long  life  can  I 
Either  in  color  or  in  stone  bestow, 
By  now  portraying  each  in  look  and  mien  ; 

So  that  a  thousand  years  after  we  die, 

How  fair  thou  wast,  and  I  how  full  of  woe, 
And  wherefore  I  so  loved  thee,  may  he  seen. 


TO  VirrOBlA  COLONNA. 


When  the  prime  mover  of  my  many  sighs 

Heaven  took  through  death  from  out  her  eartlily 

place. 
Nature,  that  never  made  go  fair  a  face, 
Eemained  ashamed,  and  tears  were  in  all  eyes. 

O  fate,  unheeding  my  impassioned  cries  I 
O  hopes  fallacious  1     O  thou  spirit  of  grace. 
Where  art  thou  now?     Earth  holds  in  its  em- 

Thy  lovely  limbs,  thy  holy  thoughts  the  skies. 

Vainly  did  cruel  death  attempt  to  stay 
The  rumor  of  thy  virtuous  renown. 
That  Lethe's  waters  could  not  wash  away  ! 

A  thousand  leaves,  since  he  hath  striirlcen   thee 
down. 
Speak  of  thee,  nor  to  thee  eoidd  Heaven  convey, 
Except  through  death,  a  refuge  and  a  crown. 


TRANSLATIONS 


What  should  be  said  of  him  cannot  be  said  ; 

By  too  great  splendor  is  Lis  name  attended ; 

To  blame  is  easier  tbose  who  luai  offended. 

Than  reach  the  faintest  glory  round  him  shed. 
This  man  descended  to  the  doomed  and  dead 

For  our  instruction  ;  then  to  God  ascended ; 

Heaven  opened  wide  to  liiiu  its  portals  splen- 
did, 

Who   from   his   country's,  closed  against   him, 
fled. 
Ungrateful  land !     To  its  own  prejudice 

Nurse  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  this  showeth  well. 

That  the  moat  perfect  most  of  grief  shall  see. 
Among  a  thousand  proofs  let  one  suffice. 

That  as  his  exile  hath  no  pai-allel, 

Ne'er  walked  the  earth  a  greater  man  than  he. 


CANZONE. 

Ah  me  !   ah  me !  when  thinking  of  the  years, 
The  vanished  years,  alas,  I  do  not  find 
Among  them  all  one  day  that  was  my  own  1 

Fallacious  hopes,  desii-es  of  the  unknown, 
Lamenting,  loving,  burning,  and  in  tears, 
(For  human  passions  all  have  stirred  my  mind,) 

Have  held  me,  now  I  feel  and  know,  confined 

Both  from  the  trne  and  good  still  far  away. 


THE  NATURE  OF  LOVE 


I  perish  day  by  day  ; 

The  sunshine  fails,  the  shadows  grow  more  d 

And  I  am  near  to  fall,  infirm  and  weary. 


THE  NATURE  OF  LOVE. 

BY  GCTDO  GULNIZELLI. 

Pnbliflhed  with  the  oiiginal,  iii  the  arddo  Hislori/  of  the  llalian 
Language  and  Dialects,  in  the  North  American  Review,  Outober, 
1832,  and  aftei^ard  in  The  Poets  apd  Foeiri)  of  Europe. 

To  nohle  heart  Love  doth  for  shelter  fly, 
As  seeks  tlie  bird  the  forest's  leafy  shade; 
Love  was  not  felt  till  noble  heart  beat  high, 
Nor  before  love  the  noble  heart  was  made. 
Soon  aa  the  sun's  broad  flame 
Was  formed,  so  soon  the  clear  light  filled  the  air  ; 
Yet  was  not  till  he  came  : 
So  love  springs  up  in  noble  breasts,  and  there 
Has  its  appointed  space. 

As  heat  in  the  bright  fiame  finds  its  allotted  place. 
Kindles  in  noble  heart  the  fire  of  love, 
As  hidden  virtue  in  the  precious  stone : 
This  virtue  conies  not  from  the  stars  above, 
Till  round  it  the  ennobling  sun  has  shone  ; 
But  when  his  powerful  blaze 
Has  drawn  forth  what  was  vile,  the  stars  impart 
Strange  virtue  in  their  rays : 
And  thus  wlieu  Nature  doth  create  the  heart 
Noble  and  pure  and  high, 

Like  virtue  from  the  star,  love  comes  from  woman's 
eye. 


TRANSLATIONS 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE 


BT  on.  TICEKTE. 
Pabliahed  in  The  ForU  and  Poetrn  of  Eurtpe. 

If  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden. 

Awake,  aud  open  thy  door. 
'T  is  tlie  break  of  day,  and  we  must  away. 

O'er  meadow,  and  mount,  and  moor. 

Wait  not  to  find  tby  slippers, 

But  come  witb  tliy  naked  feet : 
We  shall  have  to  pass  through  the  dewy  gras 

And  waters  wide  and  fleet. 
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FROM  EASTERN  SOURCES 


THE  FUGITIVE. 


A  TAKTAK  SONG. 

Aleiandet  Edmond  Boreyko  Chod2ko,  a  Polish  Boholar,  pnk. 
lished  in  London,  in  1842,  thnmgh  the  ag^nD;  of  the  Oriental 
TraoslBliiin  Fnnd,  a  volume  of  Specimens  of  ihe  Popular  FoftTj/ 
of  Persia  as  found  in  the  adTentoroB  and  improvisadona  of  Ku^- 
roglou,  the  Baudit-Mlnstrol  of  Northern  Persia,  and  in  flie  songs 
of  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  orally 
collect^  and  tranalated  with  philological  and  historical  nat«B. 
His  verdon  was  in  prose.  Mr.  Longfellow  appears  to  hare  used 
it  in  making'  some  Persian  songs  in  1853,  but  he  printed  nothing 
till  ISTO,  when,  in  A  Handful  of  Tranilaliona  in  The  Allatttir. 
Monlhly  for  September,  he  included  the  two  poeniB  which  follow 
Later  he  published  bis  poem,  The  Ltap  of  Boushan  Beg,  drawn 


THE  FUGITIVE 


"  He  ia  gone  to  the  desert  land  f 
I  cau  see  the  shining  mane 
Of  his  horse  on  the  distant  plain. 
As  he  rides  with  his  Kossak  band ! 

"  Come  back,  rebellious  one  ! 
Let  thy  proud  heart  relent ; 
Come  back  to  my  tall,  white  tent, 
Come  back,  my  only  son  ! 

"  Thy  hand  in  freedom  shall 
Cast  thy  hawks,  when  morning  breaks, 
On  the  swans  of  the  Seven  Ziakes, 
On  the  lakes  of  KarajaL 

"  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  stray 
And  pasture  thy  him  ting  steeds 
In  the  long  grass  and  the  reeds 
Of  the  meadows  of  Karaday. 

"  I  will  give  thee  my  coat  o£  mail, 
Of  softest  leather  made, 
With  choicest  steel  inlaid ; 
Will  not  all  this  prevail  ?  " 

n. 

'■'  This  hand  no  longer  shall 
Cast  my  hawks,  when  morning  breaks, 

On  the  swans  of  the  Seven  Lakes, 
On  the  lakes  of  Karajal, 


i 
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^^                   850                         TUANSIATIONS              ^^^^^^ 

^^H  I  will  no  longer  stray  ^^^^^^^H 
^^^L  And  pastiire  my  hunting  steeds  ^^^^^^^H 
^^^L  In  the  long  grass  and  the  reeds  '^^^^^^^ 
^^H                     Of  the  meadows  of  Kara^ay. 

^^^P  "  Though  thou  give  me  thy  coat  of  mail,  J 
^^r  Of  softest  leather  made,  1 
^^L  Witli  choicest  steel  inlaid,  J 
^^^L                      All  this  cannot  prevail.                               ^^^H 

^^^P                  '•■  What  right  hast  thou,  0  Elian,                 ^^H 
^^T                      To  me,  who  am  mine  own,                           ^^ 
^H^                        Who  am  slave  to  God  alone, 
^^K                          And  not  to  any  man  ?                                             - 

^^f  "  God  wiU  appoint  the  day  ^^^| 
^^^  When  I  again  shall  he  ^^^| 
^^m  By  the  bhie,  shallow  sea,  ^^^ 
^^H                        Where  the  stecl-hvight  Htiirgeons  play. 

^^^1  "  God,  who  doth  care  for  me,  ^^^^H 
^^^H  In  the  barren  wilderness,  ^^^^| 
^^^L  On  unknown  hills,  no  less  ^^^H 
^^^h                     Will  my  companion  be.                               ^^H 

^^^V                  "  When  I  wander  lonely  and  lost                 '^^H 
^^^1                     In  the  wind ;  when  I  watch  at  night                      1 
^^^H                       Like  a  hungry  wolf,  and  am  white 
^^^^B                     And  covered  with  hoar-frost ; 

^F                      « Yea,  wheresoever  I  be,                                                    , 
^^b                       lU  the  yellow  desert  sands, 
^^^H                     In  mountains  or  unknown  lands, 

^^^H^                   Allah  will  care  for  me  ! 

^ 
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Then  Sobra,  the  old,  old  man,  — 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
Had  he  lived  in  this  land  of  tears, 
Bowed  down  and  said,  "  O  Khan  I 

"  If  you  bid  me,  I  will  speak. 
There 's  no  sap  in  dry  grass, 
No  marrow  in  dry  bones !   Alas, 
The  mind  of  old  men  is  weak  I 

"  I  am  old,  I  am  very  old : 
I  have  seen  the  primeval  man, 
I  have  seen  the  great  Genghis  Khan, 
Arrayed  in  his  robes  of  gold. 

"  What  I  say  to  you  is  the  truth ; 
And  I  say  to  you,  O  Khan, 
Pursue  not  the  star-white  man. 
Pursue  not  the  beautiful  youth. 

"  Him  the  Almighty  made, 
And  brought  him  forth  of  the  light 
At  the  verge  and  end  of  the  night, 
AVhen  men  on  the  mountain  prayed. 

"  He  was  bom  at  the  break  of  day. 
When  abroad  the  angels  walk ; 
He  hath  listened  to  their  talk. 
And  he  knoweth  what  they  say. 

"  Gifted  with  Allah's  grace, 
Like  tlie  moon  of  Rnmazan 
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When  it  shines  in  the  skies,  O  Khsm, 
la  the  light  of  his  beautiful  face. 

"  When  first  on  earth  he  trod, 
The  first  words  that  he  said 
Were  these,  as  he  stood  and  prayed, 

'  There  ia  no  God  but  God  I ' 

"  And  he  shall  be  king  of  men, 
For  Allah  hath  heard  his  prayer, 
And  the  Archangel  in  the  air, 
Gabriel,  hath  said.  Amen  1 " 


THE  SIEGE  OF  KAZAN. 

See  Chodiko'a  SpeEimeas,  pp.  302-364. 

Black  are  the  moors  before  Kazan, 

And  their  stagnant  waters  smell  of  blood': 

I  said  in  my  heart,  with  horse  and  man, 
I  will  swim  aci-oas  this  shallow  flood. 

Under  the  feet  of  Argamack, 

Like  new  moons  were  the  shoes  he  bare, 
Silken  trappings  hung  on  his  back. 

In  a  talisman  on  his  neck,  a  prayer. 

My  warriors,  thought  I,  are  following  me ; 

But  when  I  looked  behind,  alas ! 
Not  one  of  all  tho  band  could  I  see. 

All  had  sunk  in  the  black  r 
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Where  are  our  shallow  fords  ?  and  where 

The  power  of  Kazan  with  its  fourfold  gat«a  ?  I 
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From  the  prison  windows  our  maidens  fair 
Talk  of  us  still  through  the  iron  gratea. 

We  cannot  hear  them  ;  for  horse  and  man 
Lie  buried  deep  in  the  dark  abyss  ! 

Ah !  the  black  day  hath  come  down  ou  Kazan ! 
All !  was  ever  a  grief  like  this  ? 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  BROOK. 

This  and  the  following  poem  are  from  Armenian  Popxilar  Songs, 
tranalBted  into  Eagliah  prm«  bj  the  Rev.  LeoM.  Alishan,  D.  D.,  of 
tho  Uechitaristic  Society,  Venifle,  S.  LaxorUB.  1852.  The  I'oung- 
man  and  (Ae  water  ia  Dr.  Aliahtui'a  title  for  the  first  poem.  They 
were  giren  in  A  Haml/ul  of  Tranalalions  in  The  Atlantic  MorUhls, 
September,  1S70,  and  afterwards  iii  Thru  Books  o/'Smig. 

Down  from  yon  distant  mountain  height 

The  brooklet  flows  through  the  village  street ; 
A  boy  comes  forth  to  wash  his  hands, 
Washing,  yea  washing,  there  he  stands, 

In  the  water  cool  and  sweet. 

Brook,  from  what  mountain  dost  thou  come  ? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  1 
I  come  from  yon  mountain  high  and  cold. 
Where  lieth  the  new  snow  on  the  old. 

And  melts  in  the  summer  heat. 


Brook,  to  what  river  dost  thou  go  ? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  1 
I  go  to  the  river  there  below 
Where  in  bunches  the  violets  grow, 

And  sun  and  shadow  meet. 


Jo4  TRANSI.A  TIOSS 

Brook,  to  what  garden  dost  thou  go  ? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  1 
I  go  to  the  garden  in  the  vale 
Where  all  night  long  the  nightingale 

Her  love-song  doth  repeat. 

Brook,  to  what  fount^n  dost  thoa  go? 

O  my  brooklet  t-ool  and  sweet ! 
I  go  to  the  fountain  at  whose  brink 
The  maid  that  loves  thee  comes  to  drink. 
And  whenever  she  looks  therein, 
I  rise  to  meet  her,  and  kiss  her  chin, 

And  my  joy  is  then  complete. 

TO  THE  STORK. 

Welcome,  O  Stork  !  that  dost  wing 
Thy  flight  from  the  far-away  ! 

Thou  hast  brought  us  the  signs  of  Spring, 
Thou  hast  made  our  sad  hearts  gay. 


Descend,  O  Stork  1  descend 
Upon  our  roof  to  rest ; 

In  our  ash-tree,  O  my  friend, 
My  darling,  make  thy  nest. 

To  thee,  O  Stork,  I  complain, 
O  Stork,  to  thee  I  inipai-t 

The  thousand  sorrows,  the  pwn 
And  aching  of  my  heart. 

When  thou  away  didst  go, 
Away  from  this  tree  of  ours. 


VUIGIVS  FIRST  ECLOGUE 

The  withering  winds  did  blow, 
And  dried  up  all  the  flowers. 

Dark  grew  the  brilliant  sky, 
Cloudy  and  dark  and  drear  ; 

They  were  breaking  the  snow  on  high, 
And  winter  was  drawing  uuar. 

From  Varaca's  rocky  wall, 

From  the  rock  of  Varaea  unrolled, 
The  snow  came  and  covered  all, 

And  the  green  meadow  was  cold. 

O  Stork,  our  garden  with  snow 
Was  hidden  away  and  lost. 

And  the  rose-trees  that  in  it  grow 
Were  withered  by  snow  and  frost. 


FKOM  THE  LATIN 

Mr.  Longfellow  revoiia  in  his  IHary,  NoTmnber  20,  1370: 
'■  [Professoc  WiUiain  Everett's]  Lecture  on  Virgil.  In  ihe  btbii- 
vag  I  tried  to  render  the  first  Gulc^e  into  English  hexsnietets, 
but  did  not  write  it  down."  The  tTaiiBlAt£oiis  that  follow  were 
published  iu  the  volnroe  K^aims  and  other  Poems. 

VIRGIL'S  FIRST  ECLOGUE. 

KSUtUEV». 

TiTTRtTS,  thou  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  beech 

tree  reclining 
Meditatest,  with  slender   pipe,  the  Muse  of  tlie 

woodlands. 
We  our  country's  bounds  and  pleasant  pastures 

ivllnquish. 
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We  our  country  fly ;  thou,  Tityrus,  streti-hed  iam 

the  sliadow, 
Teacbe«t  the  woods  to  resound  with  the  name  of  | 

the  fair  Amaryllis. 

TITYKUS. 

O  Meliboeus,  a  god  for  us  this  leisure  created, 
For  he  will  be  luito  me  a  g<xl  forever ;  his  altar 
Oftentimes  shall  imbue  a  tender  lamb  from  < 

sheepfolds. 
He,  my  heifers  to  wander  at  large,  and  myself,  a«4 

thou  seest, 
On  my  rustic  reed  to  play  what  I  will,  hath  peis  I 

mitted. 


HELIBtBUS. 


Truly  I  envy  not,  I  marvel  rather ;  on  all  sides 

In  all  the  fields  is  such  trouble.    Behold,  my  goats  j 

I  am  driving. 
Heartsick,  further  away ;  this  one  scarce,  Tityrua,  ] 

lead  I  ; 
For  having  hei-e  yeaned  twins  just  now  among  the 

dense  hazels, 
Hope  of  the  flock,  ah  me  !  on  the  naked  flint  she 

hath  left  them. 
Often  this  evil  to  me,  if  my  mind  had  not  been  in-   ' 

sensate, 
Oak  trees  stricken  by  heaven  predicted,  as  now  I 

remember ; 
Often  the  sinister  crow  from  the  hollow  ilex  pre-   | 

dieted. 
Nevertheless,  who  this  god  may  be,  0   Titynia, 

teU  me. 


r 
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TITYRUS. 

O  Melibceus,  the  city  that  they  call  £ome,  I  im- 
agined, 

Foolish  1 !  to  be  like  this  of  ours,  where  often  we 
shepherds 

Wonted  are  to  drive  down  of  our  ewes  the  delicate 
offspring. 

Thus  whelps  like  unto  dogs  had  I  known,  and 
kids  to  their  mothera, 

Thus  to  compare  great  things  with  small  had  I 
been  accustomed. 

But  this  among  other  cities  its  head  as  far  batli 
exalted 

As  the  cypresses  do  among  the  lissome  viburnums. 


And  what  so  great  occasion  of  seeing  Kome  hath 
possessed  thee  ? 


Liberty,  which,  though  late,  looked  upon  me  in  my 


After  the  time  when  my  beard  fell  whiter  f i-om  me 
in  shaving, 

Yet  she  looked  upon  me,  and  came  to  me  after  a 
long  while, 

Since  Amaiyllis  possesses  and  Galatea  hath  left 
me. 

For  I  will  even  confess  that  while  Galatea  pos- 
sessed me 

Neither  care  of  my  flock  nor  tope  of  liberty  waa 
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Though   from  my  wattled  folds   there  went  forth 

many  a  victim, 
And  the  unctuous  cheese  was  pressed  for  tlie  city 

ungrateful. 
Never  did  my  right  hand  return  home  heavy  with 

money, 

MELIBfEUS. 

I  have  wondered  why  sad  thou  invokedst  the  gods, 

Amaryllis, 
And  for  whom  thou  didst  suffer  the  apples  to  hang 

on  the  branches  I 
Tityrus  hence  was  absent  I     Thee,  Tityrua,  even 

the  pine  trees. 
Thee,  the  very   fountains,  the  very  copses  were 

calling. 

TiryBus. 

What  could  I  do  ?   No  power  had  I  to  escape  from 

iny  bondage, 
Nor  had  I  power  elsewhere  to  recognize  gods  so 

propitious. 
Here  I  beheld   that  youth,  to   whom   each  year, 

MeliboauB, 
During  twice  six  days  ascends  the  smoke  of  our 

altars. 
Here  first  gave  he  response  to  me  soliciting  favor  : 
"  Feed  as  before  your  heifers,  ye  boys,  and  yoke 

up  your  bullocks." 

MELlBtEUS. 

Fortunate  old  man  I     So  then  thy  fields  will  be 

left  thee. 
And  large  enough  for  tiiee,  though  naked  stone 

and  the  marish 


F 
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All  thy  pasture-lands  with  the  dreggy  rush  may 
eDcompasa. 

No  unaccustomed  food  thy  gravid  ewes  shall  en- 
danger. 

Nor  of  the  neighboring  flock  the  dire  contagion  in- 
fect them. 

Fortunate  old  man  I     Here  among  familiar  rivers. 

And  these  sacred  founts,  shalt  thou  take  the  shad- 
owy coolness. 

On  this  side,  a  hedge  along  the  neighboring  cross- 
I'oad, 

Where  Ilyblasan  bees  ever  feed  on  tlie  flower  of 
the  willow, 

Often  with  gentle  susurrus  to  fall  asleep  shall  per- 
suade thee. 

Yonder,  beneath  the  high  rock,  the  pruner  shall 
sing  to  the  breezes. 

Nor  meanwhile  shall  thy  heart's  delight,  the  hoarse 
wood-pigeons, 

Nor  the  turtle-ilove  cease  to  mourn  from  aerial  elm 
trees, 

TITTRUS. 

Therefore  the  agile  stags  shall  sooner  feed  in  the 

ether. 
And  the  billows  leave  the  fishes  bare  on  the  sea^ 

shore. 
Sooner,  the  border-lands  of  both  overpassed,  shall 

the  exiled 
Parthian  drink  of  the  Soane,  or  the  German  drink 

of  the  Tigris, 

;he  face  of  biiu  shall  glide  away  from  my 

bosom  I 
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MELIB(ECH. 

Bnt  we  lience  shall  go,  a.  part  to  the  thiraty  Africs, 
Part  to  Scythia  come,  and  the  rapid  Cretan  Oaxes, 
And  to  the  Britons  from  all  the  universe  utterly 

sundered. 
Ah,  shall  1  ever,  a  long  time  hence,  the  bounds  of 

my  country 
And  the  roof  of  my  lowly  cottage  covered  with 

greensward 
Seeing,    with  wonder  behold,  —  my  kingdoms,  a 

handful  of  wheat^ara ! 
Shall  an  impious  soldier  possess  these  lands  newly 

cultui'ed. 
And  these  fields  of  com  a  barbarian  ?   Lo,  whither 

discord 
Us  wretched  people  hath  brought !  for  whom  our 

fields  we  have  planted ! 
Graft,  Meliliceus,  thy  pear  trees,  now,  put  in  order 

thy  vineyards. 
Go,  my  goats,  go  hence,  my  flocks  so  happy  afore- 
time. 
Never  again   henceforth   outstretched  in  my  ver- 
durous cavern 
Shall  I  behold  you  afar  from  the  bushy  precipice 

hanging. 
Songs  no  move  shall  I  sing ;  not  with  me,  ye  goats, 

as  your  shepherd. 
Shall  ye  browse  on  the  bitter  willow  or  blooming 

laburnum. 


Nevertheless,  this  night  together  with  me   canst 
thou  rest  thee 
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Here  on  the  verdant  leaves  ;  for  us  there  are  mel- 
lowing apples, 

Chestnuts  soft  to  the  touch,  and  clouted  cream  in 
abundance  ; 

And  the  high  roofs  now  of  the  villages  smoke  in 
the  distance, 

And  from  the  lofty  mountains  are  falling  larger 
the  shadows, 

OVID  IN  EXILE 


Tribtia,  Book  III.,  Ej^or  K. 

Should  any  one  there  in  Home  remember  Ovid 

the  exile. 
And,  without  me,  my  name  still  in  the  city  sur- 


Tell  him  that  under  stars  which  never  set  in  the 
ocean 
I  am  existing  still,  here  in  a  barbarous  land. 

Fierce  Sarmatians  encompass  me  round,  and  the 
Bessi  and  Getie ; 
Kames  how  unworthy  to  be  sung  by  a  genius 
like  mine  \ 

Yet  when  the  air  is  warm,  intervening  Ister  de- 
feuds  us : 
He,  as  he  flows,  repels  inroads  of  yrar  with  his 
waves. 
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Bat  when  the  dismal  winter  reveals  its  hideous  as- 
pect, 
WheD  all  the  earth  becomes  white  with  a  tnar- 
ble-like  frost ; 

And  when  Boreas  b  loosed,  and  the  snow  hurled 
under  Arcturus, 
Then  these  nations,  in  sooth,  shudder  and  shiver 
with  cold. 

Deep  lies  the  auow,  and  neither  the  sun  nor  the 
rain  can  dissolve  it; 
Boreas  hardens  it  still,  makes  it  forever  remain. 

Hence,  ere  the  first  has  melted  away,  another  suc- 
ceeds it. 
And   two   years   it   is   wont,   in   many   places, 
to  lie. 

And  so  great  is  the  power  of  the  Xorth-wind  awak- 
ened, it  levels 
Lofty  towers  with   the   ground,  roofs  uplifted 
bears  off. 

Wrapped  in  skins,  and  with  trousers  sewed,  they 
contend  with  the  weather. 
And  their  faces  alone  of  the  whole  body  are 
seen. 

Often    their  tresaes,   when  shaken,   with  pendent 
icicles  tinkle, 
And  their  whitened  beards  shine  with  the  gath- 
ering frost. 
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Wines  consolidate  stand,  preserving  the  form  of 
the  vessels ; 
No  more  draughts  of  wine,  —  pieces  presented 
they  drink. 

Why  should  I  tell  you  how  all  the  rivers  are  frozen 
and  solid, 
And  from  out  of  the  lake  frangible  water  is 

dug? 

Ister,  —  no  narrower  stream  than  the  river  that 
bears  the  papyi-uB,  — 
Which    through  its   many  mouths    mingles  its 
waves  with  the  deep ; 

leter,  with  hardening  winds,  congeals  its  cerulean 
waters, 
Under  a  roof  of  ice  winding  its  way  to  the  sea. 

There  where  ships  have  sailed,  men  go  on  foot ; 
and  the  billows, 
Solid  made  by  the  frost,  hoof-beats  of  horses  in- 
dent. 

Over  imwonted  bridges,   with  water   gliding  be- 
neath them. 
The    Sarmatian    steers    drag    their  barbarian 
carts. 

Scarcely  shall  I  be  believed ;  yet  when  naught  is 
gained  by  a  falsehood, 
Absolute  credence  then  should  to  a  witness  be 


k 
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I  have  beheld  the  vast  Bhu-k  Sea  of  ice  all  ( 
pacted, 
And  a   slippery   crust   pressing  its   motion! 
tides. 

'T  ia  not  enough  to  have  seen,  I  have  troddea  this 
indurate  ocean ; 
Dry  shod  passed  my  foot   over   its   uppermost 


If  thou  hadst  had  of  old  such  a  sea  as  this  ] 
Leander ! 

Then   thy  death  had  not  been   charged   as  ) 
crime  to  the  Strait. 

Nor  can   the   ourv^  dolphins   iiplift   themselv^ 
from  the  water  ; 
All  their  struggles  to  rise  merciless  winter  j 
vents  ; 

And  though  Boreas  sound  with  roar  of  i 
commotion, 
In  the  blockaded  gulf  never  a  wave  will  I 

be; 

And  the  ships  will  stand  hemmed  in  by  the  fro 

as  in  marble. 

Nor  will  the  oar  have  power  through  the  stS 

waters  to  cleave. 


Fast-bound  in  the  ice  have  I  seen  the  fishes  i 
hering. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this   some   of   them   s^ 
were  alive. 


r 
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Hence,   if    the    savage    strength    of    omnipotent 
Boreas  freezes 
Whether  the   salt-sea   wave,   whether  the   re- 
fluent stream,  — 

Straightway,  —  the  Ister  made  level  by  arid  blasts 
of  the  North-wiud,  — 
Comes  the  barbaric  foe  borne  on  his  swift-footed 


Foe,  that  powerful  made  by  his  steed  and  his  far- 
flying  arrows, 
All  the  neighboring  laud   void   of   inhabitants 
makes. 

Some  take  flight,  and  none  being  left  to  defend 
their  possessions. 
Unprotected,  their   goods  pillage   and  plunder 
become ; 

Cattle  and  creaking  carts,  the  little  wealth  of  the 
country, 
And  what  riches  beside  indigent  peasants  pos- 


Some  as  captives  are   driven   along,  their  hands 
bound  behind  them, 
Looking  backward  in  vain  toward  their  Lares 
and  lands. 

Others,  transfixed  with  barbed  arrows,  in  agony 
perish. 
For  the  swift  arrow-heads  all  have   in   poison 
been  dipped. 
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What   they  cannot  carry  or  lead  away  they  < 
molish, 
And  the  hoetUe  flames  burn  up  the  I 

cots. 

Even  when  there  is  peace,  the  fear  of  war  is  i 
pending ; 
None,  with  the  ploughshare  pressed,  furrows  the 
soil  any  more. 

Either  this  region  sees,  or  fears  a  foe  that  it  i 
not, 
And  the  sluggisli  laud  slumbers  in  utter  i 
Icct. 

No  sweet  grape  lies  hidden  here  in  the  shade  j| 

its  vine-leaves, 

No  fermenting  must  iills  and  o'erflows  the  de^ 


Apples  the   region   denies;   nor   would   Acontina 
have  found  here 
Aught  upon  which  to  write  words  for  his  mis- 
tress to  read. 

Naked  and  barren  plains  without  leaves  or  t 
we  behold  here,  — 
Places,  alas  I  unto  which  no  happy  man  won 
repair. 

Since  theji  this  mighty  orb  lies  open  so  wide  apt 

all  si  ilea. 

Has  this  region  been  found  only  my  prison  j 

be? 


li  W«nr 
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TaisTiA,  Book  HI.,  Elkot  XII. 


Now  the  zephyrs  dimiDish  the  cold,  and  the  year 
being  ended, 
Winter  Mseotian  seems   longer  than   ever  be- 

And  the  Ram  that  bore  unsafely  the  burden  of 
Hellp, 
Kow  makes  the  hours   of  the   day  equal  with 

tliose  of  the  night. 

Kow  the  hoya  and  the  laughing  girls  the  violet 
gather, 
Which  the  fields  bring  forth,  nobody  sowijig  the 


Now  the  meadows  are  blooming  with  flowers  of 
various  colors, 
And  with  untaught  tliroats  earol  the  garrulous 
birds. 

Now  the  swallow,  to  shun  ihe  crime  of  her  mer- 
cilusa  mother. 
Under  the  raftei-s  builds  cradles  and  dear  little 


And  the  blade  that  lay  hid,  covered  up  in  tlie  fur- 
rows of  Ceres, 
Kow  from  the  tepid  ground  raiaes  its  delicate 
head. 
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Where  there  is  ever  a  vine,  the  bnd  shoots  forth 
from  the  tendrils, 
But  from  the  Getic  shore  distant  afar  is  the 


Where    there    is   ever   a   tree,   on   the   tree   the 
branches  are  swelling, 
But  from   the  Getic  land  distant  afar  is   the 


Now  it  is  holiday  there  in  Rome,  and  to  games  in 
due  order 
Give  place  the   windy  wars  of   the  voeiferous 
har. 

Now  they  are  riding  the  horses ;  with  light  anna 
now  they  are  playing, 
Now  with  the   ball,  and  now  round  rolls  the 
swif t-ilying  hoop : 

Now,  when  the  young  athlete  with  flowing  oil  is 
anointed, 
He  in  the  Virgin's  Fount  bathes,  overwearied, 
his  limbs. 

Thrives  the  stage ;  and  applause,  with  voices  at 
variance,  thunders. 
And  the  Theatres  three  for  the  three  Forums 
resound. 

Four  times  happy  ts  he,  and  times  without  num- 
ber ia  happy. 
Who  the  city  of  Eome,  an  interdicted,  enjoys. 
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But  all  I  see  is  the  snow  in  the  vernal  sunshine 
dissolving, 
And  the  waters  no  more  delved  from  the  in- 
durate lake. 

Xor  is  the  sea  now  frozen,  nor  as  before  o'er  the 

later 
Comes  the  Sarmatian  boor  driving  bis   stridii- 
loua  cart. 

Hitherward,  nevertheless,  some  keeU  already  are 
steering, 
And  on  this  Pontic  shore  alien  vessels  will  be. 

Eagerly  shall  I  run  to  the  sailor,  and,  having  sa- 
luted. 
Who  he  may  be,  I  shall  ask ;  wherefore  and 
whence  he  hath  come. 

Strange  indeed  will  it  be,  if  he  come  not  from  re- 
gions adjacent. 

And  incautious  unless  ploughing  the  neighbor- 
ing sea. 

Rarely   a    mariner    over    the    deep    from    Italy 
passes. 
Rarely  he  comes  to  these  shores,  wholly  of  har- 
bors devoid. 

Whether  he  knoweth  Greek,  or  whether  in  Latin 
he  speaketh. 
Surely   on   this  account  he  the  more  welcome 
will  be. 
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Aha  perchance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  aiul 
the  waters  Propontic, 
Unto  the  steattj-  South-wind,  some  one  is  spread- 
ing his  sails. 


Whosoever  he  is,  the  i 


1  faithfully  tell 


W'hich  may  become  a  part  and  an  approach  to 
the  truth. 

He,  I  pray,  may  be  able  to  tell  me  the  triumphs 
of-Cfesar, 
Which  he  haa  heard  of,  and  tows  paid  to  the 
Latian  Jove ; 

And  that  tliy  sorrowful  head,  Germauia,  thou,  the 
rebellions, 
Under  the  feet,  at  last,  of  the  Great  Captain 
hast  laid. 

Whoso  shall  tell  nie  tlit'se  things,  tliat  not  to  have 
seen  will  afflict  me. 
Forthwith  unto   my  house  welcomed  as   gueet 
shall  he  he. 

Woe  is  mel     Is  the  house  of  Ovid  in  Scythian 
lands  now  ? 
And  doth  punishment  now  give  me  ita  place  for 
a  home  ? 


Grant,  ye   gods,  that  Ciesar  make   this  not  my 
house  and  my  homef^tead, 


But  decree  it  to  be  onlv  the 


inn  01  my  pain. 


Ab  Bzplaiaed  in  the  Introductory  Note  to  Michael  Angtlo, 
Mr.  Longfellow  laid  aside  certain  scenes  aa  not  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  poems  ;  he  left  others,  nlso,  for  which  he  had 
substituted  a  different  tornt.  The  hriet  piteanges  omitted 
have  already  beeu  given  in  foot-notes  ;  the  longer  passages 
and  full  scenes  are  here  given  with  reference  tu  the  places  in 
the  poem  to  which  they  bear  relatioQ.  As  in  the  uase  of  the 
regular  text,  bracketed  passages  indicate  additions  to  the 
first  form,  and  foot-note  readuigs  oi 


Pa^  5Q.  At  tliU  [H>iDt  Mr,  Longfellow  ngipears  at  fint  to  have 
designed  introducing  the  nionoli^ie  nf  Vittoria  in  which  she  ex- 
pieBBes  her  devotion  to  Peacara  and  at  the  aame  time  her  agitated 
feelings  regarding  Michael  Ang^lo,  and  also  a  scene  between 
^ttona  and  Fra  Bernardino.  The  close,  acfonlii^ly,  of  the 
■eene  between  Vitloria  and  Julia  varied  from  what  wiu  finally 
»dopted,  and  was  followed  by  the  monoli^rBa  of  Vittoria,  a  part 
oE  which  the  author  reserved  and  used  later,  and  then  by  tbe 
scene  nith  Fra  Bernardino- 


Pray  do  not  jest. 
I  cannot  couple  with  his  noble  name 
A  trivial  word.     Look,  how  the  setting  aim 
Lights  ap  Sorrento  with  sarpassing  splendor, 
And  Capri  like  a  purple  cloud  is  Hoating 
Between  the  sea  and  sky.     [And  here  before  u 
Vesuvius  with  its  pennon  of  bine  smoke. 
And  the  great  city  stretehed  upon  the  shore 
As  in  a  dream.] 


Partheniipe  the  si 


nl 
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And  yon  long  line  of  lights,  those  sunlit  wiDdowSi 
Blaze  like  the  torches  carried  in  procession 
To  do  hei  honor.     Beautiful  I 

Below  then, 
Some  one  is  landing  at  the  garden  stairs. 


It  is  Fm  Bernardinc 


e  good  monk. 


Why  is  it  tliHt  I  9 
One  speaks  the  n 


How  like  a  saint  bu  looks,  with  his  coarse  raiment 
And  long  white  bmi,  and  beard  that  sweeps  his  breast. 
And  the  pale  face  of  one  who  fasts  and  watches. 
His  very  pi^sence  is  an  admonition. 
And  a  reproach  to  me  ;  I  leave  you  with  him. 

rt,  it'  suddenly 
le  of  Michael  Angelo, 
When  I  am  off  my  guard  ?    I  ask  mysell 
This  qneation  often,  and  mj  heart  as  often 
Gives  the  same  answer.     No,  it  is  not  love  j  ^ 
But  veneration  for  a  noble  soul 
That  lives  apart  from  others  and  above  them. 
But  then,  with  him  how  is  it  ?     In  the  rhymes 
He  seuds  me,  in  those  little  bursts  of  song, 
One  feels  the  swift  pulsation  of  the  heart 
In  every  line.     And  yet  if  I  believed  it 
The  thought  would  give  me  pain.     It  cannot  be. 
For  he  is  Plato's  pupil,  and  his  love 
Is  fur  the  fair  Ideal  in  his  mind, 
And  not  for  me,  or  any  mortal  woman. 

By  niiseeu  hands  uplifted  in  the  light 
Of  sunset,  yonder  sutitary  cloud 
Floats  with  it«  white  apparel  blown  abroad 
And  wafted  up  to  heaven.     Would  that  I 


4 


TiMDpled  tHoektli  tbe  bloody  he 
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Could  thna  be  wafted  uuto  thee,  Peacara, 
A  eloud  of  white,  an  incorpoteal  spirit. 
Marth  ^2,  1872.] 

1 

tlwt  page.     Let  that  uome  here. 
I                     Partuie  with  friends,  etc' ■     See  okW,  p.  101. 
1                                                        Eater  Fba  BkenAhdino.'                                           1 

d 

'                           Where  you  are  always  welcome,  where  jour  oomiug 
Always  giTea  pleasure,  and  your  going  [Miiu. 

^ 

My  gmciona  lady. 
But  fur  a  moment  do  1  interrupt 
Your  silent  meditatbiia.     I  have  come 
Culy  to  take  my  leave. 

' 

Arc  you  too  going  ? 
All  ray  friauds  leave  me  ;  tlien  must  I  uot  stay. 
One  would  not  be  alone  in  Paradise, 
But  whither  go  you  ? 

4 

1  am  called  to  R^ue 
To  preach  at  San  Silvestro.^ 

J 

"l  rejoiee,                                    J 

Not  that  you  go,  but  that  you  preach  in  Rome.                      1 

For  Eoiue  hath  need  of  such  a  voice  as  yours                        1 

L                         To  wake  it  from  ita  sleep.                                                            ' 

4 

1 

^^^L                           Orw>wiiaHkii«:<i«fraiiu«DUtion 
^^^B                           nr  tfae  >ppl>un  ol  meu  i  for  I  havo  lumad 
^^^H                           Ttis  more  we  laOow  an  diudrei,  Uib  more 
^^^H                           Ourb.ut>b»ad»appr«»»d.    Thaieboopaa 

L           J 

'file  sleep  of  death 
It  seems  to  me  at  times,  fi-om  wbich  no  voice 
Lesa  loiid  tluui  that  of  ilie  utchxagnl'a  trumpet 
Can  aver  wake  it  more.     [The  Church  once  stood 
Pelfeet  'm  ita  Bimplicitj-  ;  its  walls, 
White  with  the  mnoceucf  of  priuiiU  ngea  ; 
But  now  ambitious  men  hare  built  about  it 
With  their  conceits,  as  swallows  build  their  uests 
Under  the  eaves  uf  Uouaet,  till  the  human 
Hath  shut  out  the  diviue.     Upon  all  roails 
The  clmriot  wheels  of  Popes  and  Cardinals 
Efface  the  footpriuts  uf  the  Nazareue. 
Pope  Leo,  wbeu  some  slight  reform  of  things 
Was  urged  upun  him,  mode  do  other  answer 
Than  pointing  to  a  crudfiit,  and  saying : 
"Here  ;ou  behold  the  fate  of  the  Keformer  1  " 


But  death  is  not  the  cud. 


Died  for  reform  in  vain.] 


Savonarola 
Was  put  to  death  ;  but  Raphael  painted  him 
Among  the  Haiiits  and  fathers  of  the  Church 
Upon  the  ceilings  of  the  Ptpal  palace. 
If  thb  can  be,  our  age  h  not  so  dark 
As  that  which  went  before  it.' 


ig  huve  chsTithed, 


or  tbe  Cburcb  Oathali< 
And  Saiiog  into  oot^iii 
Ia  overahndDWei]  by  dk 
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At  VicenzB 
Four  Spanish  monks,  in  worn  and  ragged  garments. 
At  the  same  hour,  and  in  four  aeparatfi  streets, 
Preached  to  the  peuplc  ;  then  pasiied  on  to  Rome 
Four  separate  ways  ;  but  duly  at  each  hour 
Keeping  the  same  ubservaDoes,  and  thus 
Acting  together  though  thay  were  ujiart. 
They  call  theniBelves  the  Company  of  Jeeus. 
Many  in  Rome  have  joined  them,  and  they  offer 
Obedience  abiulute  to  his  Holiness, 
To  do  his  bidding  without  hesitation. 
Without  condition,  question,  or  reward. 


This  is  the  abject  servitude  that  drives 
The  LuthemuB  from  the  Church. 


Ah,  my  dear  lady. 
Against  this  solid  phaiaui  what  aie  we, 
Who  do  nut  act  togetlier,  bnt  are  scattered 
As  separate  bauds  ?     They  say  that  bb  St.  Peter 
Subdued  in  Rone  the  first  heresiarchs, 
So  his  successors  in  the  sclfaame  place 
Must  quench  the  heresies  of  nil  the  world. 


It  is  not  herciy  to  say  tluit  Faith 
Is  greater  than  Good  Works,  nor  heresy 
To  preach  agninst  corruption  and  the  traBia 
Of  pardons  ncid  indulgences. 


These  n 


u  esteem  il 


And  yet 


Be  not  afraid. 
The  Cardinal  Contarini  is  your  friend, 
And  Cardinal  Polo,  and  our  dear  Valtlesso, 
Whom  all  men  love  ;  and  with  them,  though  behind  thtMn, 
The  houae  of  the  Colonna  t     What  to  these 
Are  your  four  Spanish  niouke  in  tattered  garments, 
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EElioTtiug  in  the  erowdeil  tliorougbfarea 
Of  a  provincial  town,  and  afterwards 
Journeying  to  Rome,  to  beg  his  Holinesa 
To  set  his  slipper  on  their  servile  Decks  ? 
Pardon  me  if  I  chide  jou,  but  Femeiuber 
That  Fra  Modeato  never  was  niiide  Prior ; 
Tis  an  old  proverb,  but  it  baa  a  meaning ; 
And  ;ou  of  all  men,  dear  Fra  Bernardino, 
Should  ponder  wliat  it  means  ;  and  never  doubt 
The  power  and  the  supremacy  of  truth 
Over  ali  adversaries. 


Noble  lady, 
I  come  to  you  downcast  with  mauy  cares, 
And  poor  in  spirit,  aud  I  go  from  yon 
Uplifted  in  myself,  and  with  new  courage 
To  suffer  and  to  do.     I  take  uiy  leave. 
The  grace  of  God  be  with  you. 


Holy  father, 
if  God  BO  will. 


Page  SO.  The  same  scene,  mnch  expanded.  The  date  of  the 
shorter  scene  is  not  recorded.  From  internal  evidence  the  longer 
scene  appears  to  have  been  written  sabseqaently,  but  the  Brvt 
form  retained,  after  alL 

SAN  SILVESTRO. 
A  diapd  in  the  cJiurck  of  San  Silveslro  on  Monie  Cavalto. 


Here  we  will  rest  awhile  until  the  crowd 
Has  left  the  church.     Pleasant  it  is  and  cool, 
And  a  delightful  silence  reigns  about  us. 


Fra  Benmrdino,  your  discourse  to-dny 

Has  touched  me  very  deeply,  and  I  thank  yon. 


My  gracioua  lady,  if  the  wonla  I  apake 
Have  moved  your  heart,  thank  God  for  it 


Though  I  bestow  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor. 
And  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned. 
And  have  not  love,  it  proflteth  me  nothing, 
Fra  Beruiirdino,  I  would  have  those  nords 
Written  in  golden  letters  ou  the  walla 
Of  all  OUT  churches. 


And  upon  the  lintelB 
Of  all  our  doors,  that  going  in  and  out 
We  might  behold  tliem. 


Hut  these  gentlemen, 
Especially  the  gentleman  from  Spain, 
Would,  I  imagine,  with  far  greater  pleasure 
Hear  Michael  Angelo  discourse  on  art, 
Than  listen  to  Fra  Bernardino's  sermons. 

UBBSBH  PsANCBSco,  ictlh  marmtli. 
Pardon  me,  gracious  indy,  but  you  wrong  me 
In  thinking  all  beyond  the  realm  of  art 
Foreign  unto  my  thonght.     It  wonid  be  pleasant 
Doubtless  to  hear  great  Michael  Angelu 
Discourse  upon  his  art,  yet  I  profess 
That  I  would  rather  hear  Fra  Bernardino 
On  the  Pauline  EpiBtles. 


Dear  Marohesa, 
The  presence  of  the  gentleman  from  Spain, 
Himself  a  pninter,  might  make  .\ngelo 
Cautious  in  speaking.     Hence  the  gentleman 
Ought  to  conoenl  himself  if  he  would  hear. 

M£SSER  PRAKCFBCO,  angrilf. 

'T  would  be  more  difficult  than  you  imagine 
To  keep  the  gentleman  from  Spain  concealed 
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From  Mii'lukel  Augelu.     Were  I  conuealed, 
Ue  would  pecliaps  ubservu  my  presence  sooner 
Tlion  nould  your  Reverenoe  wore  I  not  concealed 
And  you  put  on  your  Bpectaoles  to  help  you. 
MKMBR  CbATTDio,  oiide  to  viTTORU,  taughxttg. 
Huw  very  ttery  is  this  little  man  1 
Tliej  say  iii  Naples,  that  a  true  Hidalgo 
Would  rather  go  in  rogs  thnu  wear  patched  clothes. 
We  will  Dut  try  to  mend  hiiu. 


Yet,  rmkb  peB«e  ; 
Or  he  might  draw  hia  sword  here  iu  the  uhurch. 


Fra  Bemardiuo  nieaut  you  no  offence. 
He  spoke  in  jest ;  and  you  too  serionsly 
Have  taken  the  playful  words  of  the  Marchesa. 
She  nipiuit  not  to  imply  that  a  good  painter 
Is  good  for  nothing  else  ;  but  wished  to  say 
Tliat  having  listened  to  a  learned  preacher 
Bhe  bad  in  store  for  ns  another  pleasure, 
If  not  a  greater. 

MBSSEit  KiLUiCBSCO,  pacified. 

That  would  not  be  Btrange, 
For  the  Marehesa  would  in  that  hut  follow 
Her  uaual  generous  habit  of  bestowing 
More  than  we  venture  to  desire- 


Believe  mo 
T  is  sweet  to  pve,  when  those  to  whom  we  give 
Are  grateful.     Therefore  I  have  sent  already 
To  Michael  Angelo,  entreating  him 
To  waste  an  hour  in  onr  society 
And  turn  it  to  our  profit.     He  is  liere. 
AprUn,  1872.] 


Who  hfiyin^  naught  to  do  are  but  as  gossips 
WlLGtiug  the  afternoon  in  idle  talk. 


After  Fra  Bernardiiio's  sermon,  we  all  wished 
To  iiave  you  with  us,  and  I  sent  for  jou. 
I  thought  that  you  would  come. 

UlCHABL  ANOELO. 

[Tour  messenger 
Met  me  npon  the  way.]    I  am  too  happy 
At  all  timea  to  be  with  you. 

Take  this  seat 
Between  me  and  Sec  Claudio  Tolonimoi, 
Who  still  luaintaina  that,  our  Italian  tongue 
Shonld  he  called  Tuscan.     But  for  that  offence 
We  will  not  quarrel  with  him. 


Eceelenia  — 


Ser  Clandio  has  banished  Eccelenza 

And  Signoria  from  the  Tuscan  tongue  ; 

We  roust  now  speak  without  those  empty  titles. 

KESSER  CLAtTDIO. 

'Tis  the  abuse  of  them  and  not  the  use 
I  deprecate. 

If  we  discuss  such  questions 
We  shall  but  weary  Michael  Angelo. 

MESSER  niAMCKBCO. 

The  surest  way  to  wearj  him  would  be 
Simply  to  let  him  know  that  I  am  here. 


Pardon  mp,  Ser  Francesco.    Wlipn  I  entered 
It  was  impossible  for  nie  to  sec  you. 
For  I  saw  no  one  present  in  the  chapel 
But  the  Marchcsa, 
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The  divbe  Marchesa 
Seems  like  tbe  sno  to  make  things  visible 
Unto  some  ejea,  and  so  to  dajzle  otbera 
That  tbey  see  nothing.' 

VnTOKIA. 

Hia  Holiness 
Hsa  granted  me  penoisaion,  long  desired, 
To  buiid  a  convent  in  this  neighborhood, 
Where  the  old  tower  is  standing,  from  whose  top 
Hero  looked  down  upon  the  burning  city. 
Footateps  of  pions  women  shall  efface 
All  traces  of  the  wicked.     I  am  doubtful 
How  I  shall  build  ;  how  large  to  make  tbe  convent. 
And  whic^b  wny  fronting.     The  old  walls  perhaps 
Might  still  be  used. 


Undoubtedly.    The  tower 
Might  bold  the  bells,  and  warn  the  citizens 
Of  other  fires  than  those  that  Nero  kindled. 
1  see  no  bar  or  drawback  to  this  building. 
And  on  our  homeward  way,  if  it  shall  please  jaa. 
We  might  together  view  the  site. 


I  thank  you. 

1  did  not  ventnre  to  request  so  much. 

Tou  are  a  generous  giver  ;  hence  your  friends 

All  rank  yourself  much  higher  than  your  vrorks. 

But  tho90  who  know  your  works  and  not  yonrself 

Value  that  in  yon  which  is  perfect  only 

Upon  a  lower  scale. 

That  is  to  draw 


1  much  admire 
The  way  ;ou  live  secluded  from  the  world, 
From  idle  couversntiuu  and  the  offers 
Of  priuooa,  who  would  tempt  joa  to  their  servic 
And  all  ahsorlied  in  your  own  coutemplations, 
Dispose  the  various  labors  of  your  life 
As  one  great  single  work. 


^ 


My  gracioQB  lady. 
Your  praise  is  undeserved  ;  but  since  you  touch 
Upon  the  theme  of  artists  and  tbe  lives 
They  mostly  lead,  apart  from  other  men. 
And  self-absorbed  or  selfish,  I  make  bold 
To  speak  my  mind,  Hiid  say  that  all  high  aims. 
In  art,  in  science,  or  in  song,  demand 
This  sequestration  from  the  world  around  us, 
This  consecnttioD  of  the  world  within  as. 
This  self-surrender  and  self-aacriflce 
To  the  ideal  vision  and  the  voice,  — 
As  the  condition  of  all  excellence 
And  all  achievement.     Bat  when  artists  claim 
This  right  to  be  alone,  the  world  grows  jealous. 
Calls  them  strange  people  and  fantastical. 
Morose,  discourteous,  as  if  they  were  bom 
Only  to  danco  attendance  on  the  great 
And  please  their  humors.     Even  his  Holiness 
Annoys  me  and  perplexes  me  by  asking 
Wherefore  I  do  not  oftener  show  myself  ; 
To  whieli  I  answer,  I  prefer  to  work 
In  my  own  fashion  for  him,  and  not  go 
Parading  in  his  preaenc^e  all  day  long. 
As  others  do,  and  stirring  not  a  hand. 


0  happy  Michael  Angelo  I  One  prince 
And  only  one  among  all  princes  is  there 
Who  would  forgive  yon  such  a  sin. 


Prioee*  sbonU  be  forbeaiinf ;  and  tlie  Pops 
la  alwajl  to  with  me.     The  nobte  wra'k 
He  Inth  comniUgioDed  me  to  cany  forward 
Gives  me  mch  freedom  with  him,  that  I  speak 
With  perfect  fnuikneg*.'     So,  he  lets  me  live 
As  I  think  beat ;  tmd  at  such  ticies  as  these 
1  serve  him  with  most  zeal.     I  sav  an  artist 
Who  does  not  whollj  give  himself  to  art, 
Who  has  about  him  Qotbing  marked  or  strauge, 
Bnl  tries  to  suit  himself  to  all  the  world. 
Will  ae'er  attain  to  greatness.     For  the  rest, 
Tbe  common  race  of  artists,  no  one  Deeds 
A  lantern  to  look  after  them  ;  they  stand 
At  every  comer  and  iii  every  street, 
B«ady  for  those  that  seek  them. 


If  the  friends 
That  molt  beaet  and  persecute  great  artists 
Only  resembled  those  of  ancient  times, 
Tbe  evil  would  be  leas.     Aroeailaiis, 
So  raDB  the  story,  visited  Apelles 
When  he  was  ill ;  and  as  he  smoothed  his  pillows 
Slipped  under  them  a  liandtul  of  gold  pieces. 
When  the  old  servant  found  this  hidden  t 
She  was  astonished  ;  but  Apelles  said. 
To  reassure  her  ;  "  Do  not  be  amazed ; 
ArcesilauB  baa  been  here." 


Apelles 
Was  a  rough  man  a»  I  am  ;  but  he  spake 
With  the  same  freedom  to  King  Alexander 
As  I  do  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 
This  king,  who  was  as  ignorant  of  art 
As  Paul  tbe  Third,  once  visited  Apelles, 
1  And  hi  CDnTemitioa 


4 
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And  in  his  studio,  in  a  kingly  fashion, 
Diacoorsed  on  art  with  so  much  ignaranM 
That  the  impatieul  axtjst  cried  :  "  1  pmv 
Tour  Majestf  be  silent,  for  Uie  bojs 
Grinding  my  colors  are  all  laaghiog  at  you." ' 


Oar  Michael  Augelo  ir»uld  ne'er  be  guilty 
Of  8uch  brutnlicy. 


One  hardly  kuows 
What  crimes  he  may  cooiniit,  until  he  feels 
The  provocation,     liet  an  all  thank  God     - 
We  are  not  tempted. 

Artists  truly  great 
Are  on  a  par  with  king«,  nor  would  exchange 
Their  fate  for  that  of  any  potentate. 
They  envj  not  the  rich,  but  count  themselves 
Far  richer  than  the  richest.     They  perceive 
The  emptiness  of  life  that  those  men  lead 
Who  call  themselves  the  mighty  of  the  earth, 
And  all  whose  fame  lies  with  them  in  their  coffins 
Aye,  prouder  are  they  of  some  work  of  art 
Brou^t  to  completion  tlfrough  long  years  of  toil 
Than  any  prince  is  of  a  conquered  province. 


Give  me  your  counsel,  Meitser  Clnudio  ; 
Shall  I  now  dare  ask  Michael  Angelu 
To  enlighten  me  a  little  upon  painting, 
Or  will  it  only  give  him  an  occasion 
To  show  ua  that  great  men  are  humomome  7 
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My  ladj,  he  most  make  eieeption  here. 
And  apeak  to  ob  of  paiDting,  though  he  keep 
His  thought  concealed  from  all  the  vrorld  beside. 


I  shall  obey. 

Since  tre  have  come  so  fjtr 
That  even  my  slightest  wishes  are  command 
Tell  ua  of  Fkmish  painting.     I  confess. 
More  tender  niid  devotional  it  seems 
Than  o<ir  Italian  art. 


1 


The  Flemish  School 
Snits  better  those  who  call  themselves  religioua  ; 
It  brings  the  tears  into  their  eyes,  while  ours 
Leaves  them  nnmoved.     The  cause  of  this  lies  not 
In  any  greater  power  the  paintings  have, 
But  ill  the  tender  sensibilities 

Of  those  who  are  so  moved.    This  School  best  pleases 
Old  women  and  young  gisU,  ecclesiasticH 
And  people  of  qoality,  who  hate  no  feeling 
For  the  true  harmony  of  works  of  art. 
The  Netherliuiders  strive  to  please  the  eye 
By  painting  some  familiar,  favorite  subject 
Well  chosen  for  effect,  some  saint  or  prophet 
Of  whom  no  evil  can  be  said,  and,  using 
Carved  wood-work,  draperies  of  gold  and  silver, 
liandscapes  with  trees  and  figures,  lev;l  reaches 
Of  sand  and  sea,  and  windmills  in  the  mbt. 
Whatever  strikes  as  pretty,  hnt  possesses 
Naught  of  true  greatness  or  of  genuine  art;  ; 
Their  paintings  are  without  all  power  or  meaning. 
Only  from  Italy  proceeds  trne  art. 
Made  noble  by  the  mind  producing  it ; 
For  nothing  makes  the  soul  so  pure  and  holy 
As  the  endeavor  to  attain  the  highest. 
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God  is  perfsctioo  ;  uid  HboevEF  strtres 

For  what  is  perfect,  strives  for  the  divine. 

Of  this  perfe«tioii  art  ia  but  mn  image, 

A  shadow  of  the  pencil  dut  God  paints  wiUb 

Therefore  is  ait  so  me,  and  thej  to  few 

Who  can  attain  to  it.     In  Italj 

Alooe  cui  it  be  reached.     No  other  masters. 

Save  uie  cw  two  in  Spain,  can  paint  as  ice  do. 

Art  has  no  country,  sinoe  it  cornea  from  heavui. 

But  we  poaseai  it.     Kowhere  the  old  empire 

Of  GKeeee,  the  home  of  art,  has  left  behind 

Sneh  ttaoe*  of  its  glorr  as  with  us  ; 

Aod  ab !  with  as  true  art  will  set  f  oRTBr. 


It  n  BO  wonder  that  in  ItsJ; 
Art  floorv^ies.    Ton  hare  the  xndent  nutdeli ; 
At  CTCTT  step  tbej  thmst  themselres  upon  yon. 
The  bod  is  full  of  masters  that  instruct  70a,     ' 
Of  princes  that  protect  you,  and  of  minds 
iQiat  anderstand  jon.     Ererjrfhing  reTolres 
Boond  art ;  all  honor  is  bestowed  npoo  it. 
And  jet  among  yoor  aftista  me  alooe 
Has  won  the  ■omatne  of  DiTine,  and  be 
Is  Michafl  Angelo. 


Ah,  BOW  indeed 
Too  aeal  the  Uatter*!  Ups.    Ue  will  not  speak 
When  j<M  tftak  Ihat  of  him,  and  70a  most  listea 
T«  other  foieas.    We  are  heir*  of  art ; 
Wa  eUn  b  as  bf  Kigfat  Divine,  and  none 
C*»  diapoasMS  M  of  it.    Wean  endled 
Aad  bwMmmI  ia  it,  till  it  has  btcwBe 
A  portisM  af  aw  aatan.    AH  the  land 
Is  tathwl  Mllh  %  m  with  an  ataMophMe 
f H  NcM  m4  ifi^fy,  »ad  w«  Unthc  it  ia 
WmIi  ti^r  h*-»lh.  w>  Ittat  mu  •cnse  of  art 
U  tHuf  tk*  'f,  ihat  SMiiBy  not  HseU 
Mmm  all  lM*ip>  tAf,  and  w*  niiwwsaimuly 
ntttk,  lafJ,  umI  sfDMJt  as  artist*.    Tfati  Mooblca 
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Tlie  liiimbleBt  life,  and  makes  it  beautiful. 
It  ta  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  be  naed 
Unto  UiH  gloTV.     TliKt  in  art  is  highest 
Which  aims  at  this.     When  St.  Uilarion 
The  borsea  of  Italiciu,  they  won 
The  race  at  Gaza,  for  his  beiiedicttou 
O'erpowered  ail  ma^c,  and  the  peuple  ebont«d 
That  Christ  liart  conquered  Matnaa.     So  that  art 
Which  bears  the  consecration  and  the  bchI 
Of  holinesf  upon  it,  will  prevail 
Over  all  others. 


These  are  uoble  words. 
You  lay  your  liaud  upon  our  lips,  ajid  silence 

With  a  celestial  sang  all  further  Bpeecb. 
April  m,  1872,] 


Nay,  ere  you  cease  to  speak,  I  pruy  you  tell  ii 
Of  all  the  arts  which  the  most  perfect  is, 
The  noblest  and  the  highest. 


Arcbitectore. 
Fainting  and  sculpture  are  but  images 
And  shadows  merely,  cast  by  outward  things 
On  stoue  or  canvas ;  having  in  themselves 
No  separate  existence.     Arehiteeture 
Existing  in  itself,  and  not  iu  seeming 
A  sometliiug  it  is  nut,  surpasses  them 
As  much  BB  substances  aiirpats  their  shadows. 
It  is  the  calmination  of  nil  art. 
To  which  the  others  are  but  ornaments. 
Long  years  ago,  when  first  I  came  to  Rome, 
Standing  one  morning  near  the  baths  of  l^tiis, 
I  saw  the  statue  of  Laoeoon 
Eise  from  its  grave  of  centuries  like  a  ghost 
Writhing  in  pain  ;  and  as  it  tore  away 
The  knotted  serpents  from  its  limbs,  I  heard, 
Or  seemed  to  hear,  the  ory  of  agony 
From  its  white,  parted  lips  ;  and  still  I  marvel 
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At  the  tlu'ee  Rliodinii  artists,  Agewnder, 

And  Fol^dorns,  and  Atbenodorus, 

Who  wrought  this  miiiacle  of  ajicietit  art. 

Yet  he  beholds  a  ;n)bler  work  than  this 

Who  looks  upou  the  temple  iif  Poaeidun 

At  Faestum,  where  it  stands  iii  solitude 

Still  gazing  out  tu  sea,  as  if  it  waited 

Fur  the  old  god  to  rise  up  from  the  waves 

And  the  old  Greeks  cmne  back  to  worship  hiia. 

If  God  ehould  give  me  power  in  my  old  age 

To  build  for  Uim  a  temple  half  as  fair 

As  this  forgotten  master's,  I  shall  couut 

^y  &ge  niore  excelleut  than  mf  joiith  or  maiilioud, 

And  all  that  I  have  hitherto  accomplished 

Esteem  as  vanitj. 


Your  words,  dear  Master, 
Inspire  me  with  new  confidence  to  bui]d. 
Let  us  now  go  to  the  old  walls  I  spake  of. 
Aprill^,  1872.] 

Page  97-    The  following  fragment  of  a  scene  appears  to 
bsen  a  first  draft  of  a  portion  of  that  which  just  preceded. 

But  wherefore,  dear  Maestro,  would  ;oii  paint  lue 
Now  I  am  old  ?     Tliis  face  of  mine  was  fairer 
When  your  Fra  Bastbii  painted  it  ;  but  now 
It  \a  not  worth  yoiir  labor. 


i 


Time  but  helps  iis. 
Time  softens  all  the  features.     I  have  known 
Faces  that  were  not  beautiful  in  youth 
Grow  beautiful  with  age  ;  nay  more,  have  known 
Faces  that  were  not  beautiful  in  life 
Made  beautiful  by  death. 

■  WliBd  tbe  ugbt 
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Why  speak  of  death  7 
ANOELO,  opening  his  portfolio. 
Because  I  iim  so  ucmr  it,  and  am  haunted 
By  that  grim  corxair,  from  whom  uone  can  flee 
An  joii  did  from  the  Coraair  Bnrb&ronsa, 
Fair  lady  Julia. 

Huw  shaU  1  be  ecat«d  ? 


Tlie  light  falls  well  upon  you.> 


Shall  L  relate  to  you  a  tale  I  heard 
One  Sunday  in  a  sermon  at  tlie  Coavent 
Of  Santa  Caterina  in  Viterbo  ? 


L*.  rfi-a, 


nj. 


No  ;  when  I  am  at  work  I  caonot  listen 
To  tales  or  musie.     Let  ua  talk  awhile. 
Or  you  and  Lady  Julia  uan  resume 
The  conversation  that  I  inlsrrupted, 

[A 
Old  men  work  slowly.     Brmn  and  hand  alike 
Are  dull  and  tiirpid.     To  <lie  young  is  best 
As  Raphael  died,  and  live  forever  young 
In  the  world's  memory,  as  Raphael  lives, 
And  not  to  bo  remembered  as  old  men 
Tottering'  about  in  their  decrepitude  ; 
Were  hut  our  work  well  ended,  and  not  left 
For  other  hands  to  mar.     When  we  are  gone 
Who  will  posaeaa  the  world  that  we  think  oura  ? 
Wliat  artists  and  what  art  will  flourish  then  ? 
The  generation  that  comes  after  us 
Will  have  far  other  thoughts  than  oura  ;  our  ruii 
Will  serve  to  baild  their  palacea.     Alas  ! 
Our  little  lives  complete  themselves  in  outline 
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Flowing  and  fleeting,  an  a  bridge's  aifih 
Is  romided  by  its  shadow  in  tlie  water. 

The  coautat  bell  rings :    the  N ans  are  heard  siaginj. 


Thea  my  pleasaut  task 
Is  eoded  fur  the  daj. 

Alas,  too  Boon ; 
Show  me  what  jon  have  done. 

mcBAEi,  AjfaBuo,  dating  his  porifoiia. 
Not  yet,  dear 
Some  other  time  ;  uot  uow  j  it  ia  not  finisbed. 
Afay  18,  1872.] 

FK\  bastian's  gaedkn. 

Page  132.  This  scene  waa  desired  to  follow  the  laat,  tntwaa 
finally' eadorBeil  liy  the  author:  "Omit  this.  It  jars  upon  the 
tone  of  tbo  poem.''  Aa  vill  be  ohserved,  it  records  the  sapper 
at  which  Michael  Aogolo  declined  to  te  a  pleat 
tfigU.  A  supprr-laUe  trith  lighln  under  a  trelH).  FaA  SebAb- 
TIANO,  Bebni,  Rabslau  and  otkers. 


n 


Give  me  some  wine  ;  for  I  have  eaten  enough 
Of  your  wild-lmar,  and  porcupine,  and  fennel, 
To  make  me  dream  more  dremiia  and  more  fautaslio 

Than  Pantagruel. 


Monsieur  Rnbelaia, 
Ton  crj  out  like  yonrown  Gargantna, 
The  moment  be  was  bom  :  "Some  drink,  some  drink  !  " 
At  if  inviting-  all  the  world  to  pledge  him. 


I  Bee  you  have  been  reading'  the  good  anthots 


1                  390                                                                     -^^^1 

And  undemtand  jour  Kabt^laiE.     Your  supper                     ^^^^| 

Is  like  Uiv  supper  that  Gar^utua                                           ^^^^| 

Gave  to  Friar  John.                                                                    ^^^H 

FKA   SEHAtmAKO. 

Friar  Jolin,  luj  noble  cousiu  ! 

Friar  Johii,  wy  friend  ;  Friar  John  in  the  devil's  uame. 

l>!t  me  embtaue  thee  1 

Drink,  Fra  Bastian,  drink. 

In  the  eompoBii^  of  my  lordly  book 

I  waated  and  employed  no  other  tine 

Than  whUe  I  ate  and  drank.     That  is  the  reason 

It  Bniella  of  wine  more  than  it  does  of  oil  ; 

The  smell  of  wine  k  Ihan  the  smell  of  oiL 

it  smells  of  something  worse  than  oil  or  wine.                     ^^^J 

I  must  cODfesa  it  ia  uot  over  cleiui ;                                        ^^H 

So  cleaner,  for  example,  thou  yoor  Borne                            ^^^^| 

At  the  Rtpetta  stairs  or  in  the  Ghetto.                                  ^^^^| 

A  wise  man  will  not  linger  in  snch  places,                             ^^^^| 

But  pass  on  to  more  stately  avenues.                                       ^^^H 

If  you  had  read  my  Prologue  with  more  care,                        ^^^^^ 

Ton  would  have  found  more  marrow  in  the  bons. 

Like  a  court-fool,  behind  n.j  mask  ol  folly 

I  utter  eertaiu  verities,  which  spoken 

^^H                Did  not  King  David  at  the  court  of  Acliish 

^^H                Feign  himself  mnd,  and  scrabble  on  the  gates. 

P                       And  let  the  spittle  run  down  on  his  beard  ?                           ^^^H 

W                          Eveo  yon,  Francesco  Bcmi,  have  Kome  sins                        ^^^^H 

1                           To  answer  for.     Yon  are  not  over  niee,                               ^^^^H 

1                           But  call  a  spade  a  spnde  as  well  as  others.                          ^^^H 

1                           I  beat  my  breast,  and  do  confess  myself                                 ^^^H 

L                         The  greatest  of  all  sinners.     [I  repent  me                            ^^^^| 

^^^B               And  sin  no  more,  hecanae  I  write  no  more.                          ^^^^H 

^^^^h           My  greatest  pleasure  is  tu  He  in  bed,                                ^^^^^H 

We  all  know  that ;  juu  have  described  jourself 
At  full  length  in  your  pooios,  mure  than  once. 
You  are  a  member  of  the  Academy 
Of  the  Viuedreasers,  and  upon  Olympus 
Your  name  in  tlia  Cotoguo  or  tlie  Quiuue. 

That  was  long  years  ago,  when  I  was  young 
And  lived  in  Rome.     Since  then  I  have  become 
Canon  of  Floi-ence,  and  ia  that  fair  town 
I  hope  to  live  and  die.]     Now,  pray  you,  tell  us 
The  meaning  of  your  book  and  of  your  people. 
Who  are  Gargantua  and  Orangouaier, 
Friar  John  and  Picrochole  and  Pantagruel, 
And  all  the  rest  that  revel  througii  your  pi^s  7 


Not  I  indeed  ;  fur  look  you,  here  in  Rome, 

In  this  old  rookery,  that  men  call  Rome, 

Where  monks  and  priests,  God's  ravens,  congregate, 

Flapping  from  every  field,  all  other  birds 

Must  imitate  the  cawing  of  the  crow. 

Or  else  must  silent  be  ;  for  if  they  utter 

Their  natnral  notes,  they  might  pernhance  he  found 

Beneath  the  tree,  next  tnoniing,  claws  in  air. 
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n  Paris? 


Is  it  not  SI 


Ah,  my  Paris  I 
What  would  the  world  be  if  there  were  no  1 
A  ho%vliiig  wilderness. 

The  proverb  says 
Tlmt  Puriit  is  the  Paradise  of  women. 
The  Purgatory  of  men,  the  Hell  of  horses. 


Aye  verily,  a  whole  Comedy  Div 
If  it  were  not  so  human.  'T  is  u 
To  live  in,  not  to  die  in. 


City  «f  sin  ! 


And  of  salvation.     No  man  i 
Who  has  not  been  in  Paj4s. 

[FB 

Yet  f  on  M,j 
Of  the  Farbiang,  somewhere  iu  your  book, 
They  are  so  fond  by  uatore  aiid  beaotted. 
That  any  juggler,  or  a  mule  with  bells, 
Of  a,  bliud  fiddler  at  a  cairefnur, 
Will  draw  a  greater  crowd  of  folk  together 
TLan  tbe  best  preacher  evangelical. 


Well,  that  is  true  of  Paris.]     But  enough. 
Now  shall  you  hear  a  pleasant  little  song. 
Written  by  that  psalm-singing  Lutheran 
Clement  Marot,  a  special  friend  of  mine. 
[He  who  rewrote  the  Homaunt  of  the  Eoae, 
As  you  did  the  Orlando  of  Bojacdo.] 

'T  is  said  he  hath  recanted. 


Rather  say 
Hath  been  decanted,  or  poured  back  agwn 
Into  the  ancient  bottle.     Kow,  attention. 


Tlie  goods  of  othen  wJth  hi 
Anil  IfiBva  f  00  wittDat  cmw  ( 


% 


leUj^bitfizigertolt; 


Hey,  dog  in  doublet  I 
Dost  thon  come  hither  wnggiug  thy  short  tail  ? 
Hence,  Tillain  I  Gnrr  1 


Whj,  it  in  BcQvenuto  I 


Good  evening,  neighbors. 

FRA    BEBASTUKO. 

What  wild  pmiik  is  this  7 
You  cDiue  to  sup  with  na  and  bring  j'our  knife. 
What  ia  the  mattei'  now  ? 

I'nj  himself. 


J 


First,  lut  me  drink 
A  thimble  full  of  wiue,  and  you  sLaJl  hear. 


Pray  give  the  Signor  Benvenuto  time 
To  eat  a  morsel,  for  yonr  proverb  says 
No  bagpijie  sounds  until  its  belly  ia  fulL 


He  baa  passed.     Tlieii  all  is  safe. 


Thet 


□  danger. 


Some  of  jou  may  know 
That  haDdaome  vagabond  Liugi  Pulci, 
Musician,  |M>et,  aud  adventurer, 
Whom  I  so  loved,  and  took  into  my  bouse 
And  nursed  wbeu  he  was  ill. 


I  know  h 


I  have  heard  Michael  Angelo  bi 

Speak  of  his  singing  in  the  streets  uf  Florence, 

Au  improvisatore. 


Ay,  th.!  same. 
To  show  his  gratitude  for  all  my  kindness, 
This  improviaatore  stole  from  me 
My  fair  Penthusilea  ;  yon  remember. 
The  damsel  by  the  Tiber,  near  the  bridge 
St.  Angelo.     Her  house  stands  opposite 
Bomolo's  oateria,  with  its  hedge 
Of  hawthorn  round  the  gardeo. 


Yes,  indeed, 
We  all  remember  Romolo's,  and  often 
Hare  we  had  suppers  there,  and  roaring  suppers, 
As  good  as  at  the  Falcon. 


Preferred  the  Falcon. 


k 
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Soon  after  sunset,  thirsting  for  revenge. 

Unto  her  house,  hut  found  uo  one  at  Lome. 

She  had  gone  forth  to  ride  with  hei  new  lover. 

The  heavena  were  bright  with  stars,  and  here  and  there 

The  lamps  from  wiudows  glimmered  on  the  river. 

And  all  was  silent.     I  conoealed  myself 

In  the  dark  bedge-ivw. 


Among  the  thorns  ! 


Waited  what  seemed  au  hour, 
Until  I  heard  the  tramp  of  liorsea'  hoofs 
And  saw  a  cavalcade  come  down  the  street ; 
[Peiithesilea  and  Luigi  Puki, 
Surronnded  by  a  multitude  of  friends  ;] 
A  Messer  Beuvegnato  Perugino, 
Chamberlain  of  the  Pope  ;  your  gallant  captaini 
Of  the  Pope's  guard,  and  other  brave  young  fellows. 
Some  dozen  awards  in  all.    The  sharp  thorns  pricked  me 
And  goaded  me,  as  one  might  goad  a.  boll, 
Almost  to  madness,  when  I  saw  Luigi 
Throw  his  arm  round  his  fair  Penthesilea, 
And  heard  him  saying  to  her,   "  One  more  kiss. 
In  spite  of  that  foul  traitor  Benveiuito  I  " 
Exasperated  by  the  words,  I  leaped 
From  my  conci'abneut  with  nplifted  sword. 
And  shouted,  "To  are  dead  meu  !  "  and  the  sword 
Descending  on  the  shoulder  of  Luigi 
Glfuired  from  n  hidden  eoat-of-nmil  he  wore. 
And  struck  my  kdy's  lip.     Both  fell  together  ; 
When  a  great  uproar  from  the  osterin 
Frightened  the  horses  ;  and  two  threw  their  ridera. 
And  Benvegnsto  tumbled  from  his  mule  ; 
The  rest  took  flight  ;  and  I,  in  the  confusion. 
Took  to  my  heels,  and  ran  through  many  streets, 
T^U  bearing  hoofs,  and  fearing  I  was  followed, 
I  leaped  your  wall,  and  find  myself  at  snpper 
Among  good  friends.     Pardon  the  indiscretion. 


The  iudiacretion  u  nut  now  aod  here. 
But  elsewhere  and  before. 

Now,  Ser  Fnneesco, 
What  strange  adventure  or  exploit  of  arms 
Is  there  in  jour  Orlando  Inuamorato 
That  can  compare  with  this  ? 

Oh,  nothing  surelj  ; 
We  must  look  for  it  in  jaax  own  Friar  John, 
When  with  his  convent  cross  of  mountain  ash 
Sprinkled  with  worn  and  faded  Bowers-de-lac« 
He  rushed  to  battle  like  a  FuUdin 
And  routed  the  rear-gnard  of  Picrochole. 


What  are  jou  talking  of  ? 


She  deserves  no  [uty. 

Achilles,  when  ho  slew  Penthesilea, 
Wept  to  behold  how  beautiful  she  was. 
Can  JOU  not  weep  for  jours  ? 


Mine  is  not  slai 
Nor  need  you  be  poetical  about  her. 
Leave  that  to  Fulci  ;  he  is  sentimentaL 
And  now  will  I  creep  homeward  and  to  bed, 
And  sleep  awhile,  to  stait  betimes  to-morrow 
Upon  my  way  to  Florence.     So  good-night 
To  all  this  honorable  company. 

[ra 
One  glass  before  you  go. 


No  more  for  me  ; 
Not  a  drop  more,  I  thank  jou.     Wine  fatigues  n: 
I  do  not  like  much  wine. 


YoH  must  not  go  alone. 


You  miglit  perchance  encounter  on  the  way 
Your  phantom  horseman. 


All  of  as  will  go 
And  see  yau  safe. 

And  sing  along  the  streets. 
Miiaio  nt  night  is  sweet  to  those  who  make  it, 
And  sweeter  still  to  people  in  their  heda 
Who  cannot  sleep. 


Friends,  it  ia  too  much  trouble. 


Speak  not  of  that. 

Fra  Bastiaii,  lend  the  way. 
We  follow  yon.     Ah,  poor  Penthesilea  I 
Januarj,  1,  1874.] 


Page  129.      THE  CONVKST  OF  SANTA  ANNA  DEI  FTTNAKr. 

Tliia  scene,  like  other  portions  of  the  mannscript,  nas  plaoed 
in  s  separate  wrapper,  which  has  on  it  the  Tftrioua  memoranda 
made  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the  soeoe  to  the  work,  as,  the 
sg«a  of  Vittoria  and  Michael  Ang«lo  respectively  in  the  year 
154T,  with  the  further  memarandum :  "Time  of  Paul  lit., 
Aleaaandro  Famese.  Carsffa  not  yet  Pope."  It  was  endorsed t 
"This  scene  must  be  anppreased  and  another  at  Palano  Cesa- 
rini  substituted."  Acoordingly  Scene  vi.  of  Part  Second  was 
ent  part  of  the  dramatic  poem,  and  the  one  which 
a  was  rejected. 

Vn-roBiA  Colonna;  Julia  Qonzaoa. 


DesMBt  Julia  !  jou  in  Rome  ? 
Come  to  mj  Brins,  come  tn  my  lieort  onoe  more  1 

Ah,  let  toe  look  at  yoa.     How  pule  you  aWi 
And  Buffenng. 

vnTOSi*- 
No,  not  suffering  ;  only  dying. 
You  give  me  life  itgiuu.     What  joy  it  ia 
To  aee  your  faue,  to  hear  jour  voice  oiiuc  more  I 
You  biiug  with  you  a  breath  of  youtli  aiid  gladiiesi 
When  did  jrou  oome  to  Rome  ? 

But  yesterday  ; 
And  oome  to  find  you  hidden  in  a,  convent. 
But  that  dotli  not  surprise  me.  fur  I  know 
Your  fondness  for  these  melanchuly  placex 
Which  are  t^j  me  unfriendly  and  repulsive. 


How  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  to-day 
Above  all  other  days,  and  at  the  hour 
When  most  I  need  you. 


Always  ;  and  mo!il  of  all  to-day  and  n 
And  fur  what  reason  ? 


Sit  down  here  beside  n 


Now  shall  I  plav  the  part 
Of  your  confessor,  as  you  have  been  mine 
So  man<^  tiniest.     You  arc  absolved  already. 


Do  you  remember,  Julia,  when  we  walked 
One  afternoon  upon  the  garden  terrace 


At  Ischia,  and  Fra  Bernardino  came 
And  interrupted  our  long  conversation  ? 

Well  I  remember  it,  but  it  seema  to  me 
Soniethiug  unreal,  that  has  never  been, 
Tbot  I  have  oulj  read  of  in  a  book 
Oc  heard  from  some  one  else. 

Ten  years  and  more 
Have  passed  since  then,  and  many  things  have  happened 
In  those  t«n  years.     Ilow  many  friends  are  dead  : 
AlarcD  Flaminio,  whom  we  all  admitud 
And  loved  as  our  Catullus  ;  dear  Valdesao, 
The  noble  champion  of  free  tbonglitand  speech; 
And  Cardinal  Ippolito,  your  friend. 

Oh,  do  not  speak  that  name  !     His  sudden  death 
O'ercomes  me  now  as  it  o'ercame  me  then. 
Let  me  forget  it  ;  for  my  memory 
Serves  me  too  often  aa  an  unkind  friend. 
And  I  remember  things  I  should  forget, 
While  I  forget  the  things  I  should  remember. 

Forgive  me,  dearest  Julia  I     Never  more 

Will  I  awaken  in  your  memory 

A  thought  that  gives  you  pain.     Now  let  lis  speak 

Of  one  who  was  the  friend  of  both  of  ns. 

The  good  Fra  Bernardino.     He  is  gone. 

Has  fled  from  Italy  and  crusHcd  the  Alps, 

Being  in  terror  of  the  Inquisition 

That  anmmuned  bim  to  Rome,  for  having  preached 

That  He  who  made  as  all  without  our  help 

Could  save  us  without  any  aid  of  ours. 

How  pitiless  is  Caraffn  ! 
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For  hours  together  with  his  friends  at  table. 
Drinking  the  black  and  Sery  wine  of  Naples 
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And  cursing  heretics.     lie  has  broaght  down 
Into  tlte  du.tt  Ihe  house  of  tbe  Coloima, 
Has  seized  upon  our  ua^tles  and  doinaiiiB, 
And  given  theio  to  bia  nepheirs,  calling  na 
Rebels  to  God  and  to  tbe  Roman  Cburoh. 


Ydo  havfl  jonr  cmstle 
For  refuge  in  these  evil  dajs,  but  I, 

This  convent  onlj. 

Fly  with  me  to  Fondi. 
We  will  live  o'er  again  our  happy  days, 
And  tench  our  memories  to  forget  the  past. 
Tbe  air  19  purer  there,  and  we  can  breathe 
More  freely  than  in  Rome. 
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luiposaiblo  t 
I  am  a  sbadow.     Look  at  me  ;  tbeae  Lands, 
These  cheeks,  these  eyes,  tbese  tresses  that  my  husband 
Once  thought  so  beautiful,  nod  I  was  proud  of 
Because  be  thought  them  so,  are  faded  quite. 
All  beauty  gone  from  them.     Do  yon  remember 
I  cbid  you  once  at  Ischia,  wlien  you  told  me 
That  Fra  Bastiaoo  was  to  paint  your  portrait  ? 

Yes,  I  remember  it. 


Then  chide  me  now  ; 
For  I  confess  to  something  still  more  strange. 
Old  as  I  am,  and  faded,  and  forlorn, 
I  have  at  last  consented  to  the  wishes 
Of  Michael  Angelo  to  draw  ray  face  ; 
'T  was  not  from  vanity  that  I  consented. 
Bat  from  the  love  I  bear  to  this  great  artist- 
How  glad  I  am  !     'T  will  be  a  portrait  of  you 


Snch  as  bu  not  been  painted.     We  skill  all 
Qoairel  to  have  it. 


What  o'clock  is  it  ? 
Not  lax  from  noon. 

Then  lie  will  soon  be  here. 

You  should  make  ready  for  him. 

I  am  ready. 

What,  in  this  poor  attire  ? 

vnrOBiA. 

I  have  no  other. 
These  are  the  garments  I  have  always  wora 
Sinee  I  am  in  the  CDnTeut. 


This  white  wimple, 
That  hides  your  hair  ?  This  sable  robe  of  serge 
That  makes  you  seem  a  nun  7 


'T  is  not  my  areas 
That  he  would  paint,  but  me.     Just  as  I  am 
Shall  be  portray  me.     Would  yon  have  me  send 
For  silks  and  satins,  and  array  myself 
In  gaudy  colors,  as  if  I  were  young 
And  beautiful,  as  you  are  ?     This  apparel 
Becomes  my  face.     They  both  are  worn  and  f:uled, 
And  tell  the  story  of  a  life  consumGd 
In  vig'lts,  and  in  fastingg  of  the  soul ; 
And  thus  will  I  be  painted.     Hark  !  I  hear 
A  footstep  iu  the  passage. 

It  is  his. 

No  nan  or  lady  Abbess  ever  walked 
The  corridor  with  such  a  step  os  that. 
Shalll  retire? 


■^ 

^^ 
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TITTORU.                                                                         ^^^^1 

N'a  ;  ataj  ouil  Ulk  with  me.                      ^^^^| 

Thea  I  will  staj  ;  and  yet  I  shall  not  speak. 

The  presence  of  great  men  dotb  take  Irom  mtt 
All  puwer  of  gpeei^h.     I  unlj  giLze  at  thein 
111  silent  wonder,  as  if  thej  were  made 

Out  of  a  different  claj  from  utber  mortals. 

Or  were  inhabitants  of  another  planet. 

Jfayie,187S.] 

Page  I7«.      THE  LAST  SCENE. 

This  SOBBB,  so  BntitlBd,  wsa  nt  firat  designed  to  close  the  poem 

<^  Michael  Angela,   but  tb«  anthur  afterword  inarked  it  to  b« 
omitted,  chooaiog  either  to  let  t^o  poeiu  end  with  the  sceue  in  the 
Btodio  or  fwlinp  to  supply  a  new  finale. 

Michael   Ancelo's  btd-room.     Michael  Angblo,  TomcAtto 

Cavalicre,   Dasiele    da   VoLTEBaA,   Fedebigo    Donati, 
Abcakio. 

How  is  the  Master  ? 

Verj  new  to  death. 

Is  there  no  hope  ?                                                                          . 

None.     Death  cornea  on  apace.                  1 
Hia  fever  has  abated,  but  it  leaves  him                                           I 

1 

Exhausted  of  all  strength.     I  am  ashamed                                     M 
That  all  my  boasted  art  cannot  restore                                              ' 

■ 

Nor  lengthen  out  his  life.                                                                       1 

I 

No  pharmacy 
I                 Can  cure  old  age.     There  is  no  remedy 
1                 For  that  disease  but  death. 

1 

1                                                                      CATAUEBB.                                                            ^^^1 

is  he  asleep?                     ^^H 

SometimeB  ha  sleeps  awhile,  then  suddenly 
Rouses  hinuelf,  and  (alls  asleep  again. 


1                            Has  Leonardo  e 

me? 

How 

ong  he  h  1 

Not  jet. 

Ahjnel 

u  coming. 

The  V 
1 

ay  is  long 

But  conaidep, 
from  Florence  here  to  Bi>me. 

1                            Volte 

rra?     CavaUere? 

ate  ymi  here  ? 

f                             We  a 

re  both  uea 

xyou. 

BBRA. 

I  am  tliaukfal  to  you. 
Give  me  jour  bands.     Let  me  die  thus  between  you. 
I  who  once  boasted  that  I  had  no  [rieuds,  — 
And  needed  none  —  I  need  yon  now  and  have  jou. 


Always,  and  a 


w  yonr  friends. 


If  my  rough  speech  hath  given  yon  offence 

At  any  time,  or  if  at  anj  time 

lu  thought  or  word  oi  action  I  have  wronged  you. 

Forgive  me. 


There  is  nothing  to  forgive. 
Ton  have  been  always  kind  and  generous 
To  both  of  us. 


[All  the  foreshortened  part 
Seems  to  me  now  but  as  a  single  point. 
The  boy,  that  five  and  seventy  years  ago 
Chiselled  the  Faun's  Head  in  Lorenzo's  gardens 


r 
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\iaa  come  to  this.]     llemerolier  nij  last  words. 

Do  aotliing  in  the  day  thnt  abould  prevent 

Your  prajera  at  night.     The  gates  of  heftven  may  close 

Unleas  with  outstretched  hands  you  keep  them  open. 


We  will  n 


Thti  ninety  years 
Of  my  loDg  life  collapse  and  fall  together, 
Like  touts  of  Goldiera,  who  are  breakiug  camp 
When  the  long  war  is  over.     What  to  me 
In  this  supreme,  inevitable  hour 
Are  all  my  works  of  sculpture  wiiI  of  painting  ? 
They  seem  to  me  but  aa  the  bouks  and  slates 
That  schonl-boys  leave  behind  them,  when  the  door 
Is  opened,  and  they  rush  into  the  air. 

Yours  are  immortal  works. 


O  flatterer  1 
Think  you  to  soothe  me  with  such  idle  words  f 
The  soul  alone,  and  what  is  of  the  soul 
Can  be  immortal.     All  the  rest  is  dust. 
What  occupation  will  be  found  for  me. 
What  work  cau  1  do  in  the  other  world, 
I,  who  in  this  world  have  consumed  my  days 
In  hewing  stone,  and  painting  walls  of  plaster  ? 

You  have  created  forms  of  power  aud  beauty 
That  show  the  utmost  limits  of  all  art, 
And  like  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  will  stand 
As  landmarks  and  as  signals,  that  henceforward 
No  mail  shall  venture  farther  on  tliat  sea. 


Shall  I  build  up  aerial  palaces 
And  churches  in  the  air  ?  or  sh 
Of  Saints  and  Martyrs  in  the  a. 


Distnrb  him  not,  for  death  is  cloae  upon  him. 
Look  at  hin  hands.     See  how  bis  thomba  drop  down 
And  bide  tbemaelves  beneath  his  pabim. 


Of  neaivapproacbiug  death. 


The  grand  old  man  I 
With  what  beuomiug  diguity  he  entera 
The  unkuowu  world,  aa  if  he  had  been  seut 
As  an  ambassador  from  earth  to  heitveu. 


A  sound  is  in  my  ears  as  of  the  sea. 
This  is  Carmra  ;  this  is  the  white  crag 
I  would  have  fashioned  into  human  shape. 
Colossal,  looking  sea-ward,  as  a  mark 
Fur  mariners  to  sail  by.    Was  it,  think  you, 
A  foolish  thought  7 


Nny,  'l  was  a  noble  oi 
As  all  your  tlioiigbts  have  been. 


Tes,  you  have  done  enough  j  your  work  is  ended  ; 
Tou  may  repose  in  peace,  nor  feel  regret 
At  what  is  left  undone  for  other  hands. 


Mine  eyes  could  nee,  against  the  eveniug  sky 
St.  Peter's  dome,  as  iu  my  mind  I  see  it, 
Then  should  I  die  eonteut 


Your  work  is  ended. 


According  to  ray  planii. 


We  pronuse  it ; 

a  far  as  in  iis  lies,  it  shall  b«  done.] 


My  soul  to  God  ;  111;  body  to  tho  earth  ; 
Mj  worldlj>  goods  unto  my  next  of  kin  ; 
My  memory  —  to  the  koflping  of  —  ray  friends.    [Din 

What  U  tho  hour  7 


r  the  hour  of  v^^ers. 


Miserere  Domina. 


n.    UNACKNOWLEDGED     AND     UNCOLLECTED 
TR.4NSLATI0NS. 

The  history  "f  Mr.  Longfellow's  work  in  translation  hna 
been  given  in  the  XntroducLory  Note  to  the  Transiatiota  in 
the  present  volume.  As  itidicuted  there,  a.  number  of  poems 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  LongfeUow  to  periodicals  hs  well 
as  to  his  two  collections,  The  Poett  aiid  Poetry  of  Europe 
and  Poems  of  Places,  whieh  were  signed  by  him,  but  for 
some  reason  were  not  included  in  any  of  the  volumes  of 
poetry  whith  he  put  fortli  from  time  to  time,  Such  poems 
have  been  recovered  and  placed  in  their  proper  groups  in 
the  present  volume.  Resides  these  signed  poems,  however, 
there  are  a  number  which  may  be  tmced  without  question 
to  Mr.  Longfellow's  pen,  and  in  accordunce  with  the  plan 


of  this  edition  they  have  been  reserved  for  the  Appendix, 
and  are  here  given  with  references  to  their  previous  puhlica- 


LET  ME  GO  WARM. 

BT   LUia    DE    cdllOOBA   T  ARGOTE, 

Published  in  The  Nta  England  Magaaae,  July,  1831,  and  if- 
t«r*ard  in  The  Foeli  and  Foetry  of  Europe- 

Let  nie  go  warm  and  merry  still  ; 
And  let  the  world  laugh,  an'  it  will- 
Let  others  muse  on  earthly  things,  — 
The  fall  nf  thrones,  the  fate  of  kings, 

And  those  whose  fame  the  world  duth  flU  ; 
Whihit  muffins  ait  enthrooed  in  trays, 
And  orange-punch  in  winter  swnja 
The  merry  geeptre  of  my  days  ;  — 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  au'  it  vrill. 

He  that  the  royal  purple  wears 
From  golden  plate  a  thousand  cares 

Doth  swallow  as  a  gilded  pill  : 
On  feasts  hke  these  I  turn  my  back, 
Whilst  puddings  in  my  roasting-jack 
Beside  the  chimney  hiss  and  crack  ;  — 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an'  it  will. 

And  when  the  wintry  tempest  blows, 
And  January's  sleets  and  snows 

Are  spread  o'ei  every  vale  and  hill. 
With  one  to  tell  a  merry  tale 
O'er  roasted  nuts  and  humming  ale, 
I  sit,  and  eare  not  for  the  gale  ;  — 

And  let  the  world  langh,  an'  it  will. 

Let  merchants  traverse  seas  and  ImuJb, 
For  silver  mines  and  golden  sands  ; 
Whilst  I  beside  some  shadowy  rill. 
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Just  where  its  bubbling  foaatain  swel 
Do  sit  aiid  gather  stonea  and  shells. 
And  hear  tlie  tale  the  blackbird  tells 
And  let  the  world  Uugb,  an'  it  wilL 

For  Hero's  sake  the  Grecian  lover 
The  etormy  Hellespont  swam  over  : 

I  cross,  without  the  fear  of  ill, 
The  wooden  bridge  tbat  slow  bestrides 
The  Madrigal's  enchanting  sides. 
Or  barefoot  wade  through  Yepes'  tides  ;  — 

And  let  the  world  laugb,  an'  it  will. 

But  sinee  the  Fates  so  cruel  prove. 
That  Pyramus  should  die  of  love, 

And  love  should  gentle  Thisbe  kill ; 
Uy  Thi9l>e  be  au  apple-tart, 
The  sword  I  plunge  into  Iter  heart 
The  tooth  tbat  bites  the  omst  ftpart,  — 

And  lettbe  world  laugh,  an'  it  will. 

THE  NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST. 

BT  LUIS  DE  a6tiaoai.  y  abootb. 

Printed  in  the  article  on  Spanish  Devolionai  and  Moral  Po«rj 
in  The  North  American  Review,  April,  1832. 

To-day  from  the  Aurora's  bosom 
A  pink  baa  fallen,  —  a  crimson  blossom  j 
And  oh,  how  glorious  rests  the  hay 
On  which  the  fallen  blossom  lay. 

Wlien  silence  gently  had  ntifurled 
Her  mantle  over  all  below. 
And,  crowned  with  winter's  frost  and  snow, 
Night  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  world, 
Amid  the  gloom  descending  slow. 
Upon  the  monarch's  frozen  bosom 
A  pink  has  fallen,  —  a  crimson  blossom. 
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The  ouly  flower  the  Virgin  bore 
(Aurora  fair,)  within  her  breast, 
She  gave  to  earth,  yet  still  possessed 
Hel  virgin  blossum  as  before  : 
The  hay  that  colored  drop  caressed,  — 
Received  upon  its  faithful  bosom 
That  flinglo  flower,  —  a  crimson  blossoni. 

The  manger,  unto  which  'twas  given, 
Even  aniid  wintry  snows  and  cold. 
Within  its  fostering  arms  to  fold 
The  bluBhing  flower  that  fell  from  Heaven, 
Was  as  a  canopy  of  gold,  — ■ 
A  downy  couch,  —  where  on  its  bosom 
That  flower  bad  faUen,  —  that  crimson  blossom. 


4 


THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRQIN. 


Printed  in  the  arlJDle  on  Spanidi  Devotional  and  Moral  Pottri/ 
in  The  North  American  ReBieic,  April,  1832.  In  Tie  Poets  and 
Poetrg  of  Euro/ie,  Mr.  Longfellow  gave  the  same  poem  in  Sir  John 
Bowring'ii  traiiBladoii. 

Ladt  1  thine  upward  flight 
The  opening  heavens  receive  with  joyful  song  : 

Blest,  who  tliy  garments  bright 

Alay  seize,  amid  the  tliroug, 
And  to  the  sacred  mount  float  peacefidly  along. 

Bright  angels  are  around  thee, 
They  that  have  served  thee  from  thy  birth  are  there  ; 

Their  bands  with  stai's  have  crowned  thee  ; 

Thou,  — peerless  Queen  of  tur. 
As  sandals  to  thy  fuet  the  silver  moon  dost  wear. 

Celestial  dove  I  so  meek 
And  mild  and  fair  I  —  oh,  let  thy  peaceful  eye 
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This  tboni;  vallo;  seek. 
Where  such  aweet  blosaoms  lie, 
But  where  the  boos  of  Eve  in  pain  aod  si 


For  if  the  imprisoned  soul 
Could  catch  the  brightueas  of  that  heaveulj  waj, 

T  wauld  own  its  aweet  euutrol 

And  geutly  pasa  away, 
Drawn  by  its  magnet  power  to  an  eternal  day. 


THE  DISEUBOUIED  SPIRIT. 


4 


PrinWd  in  Thi  New  England  Magaiine,  October,  1831. 

FuKE  Spirit  I  tliat  withiu  a  form  of  clay 

Once  veiled  the  brightness  of  tbj  native  sky  ; 
In  dreamless  slumber  sealed  thy  burning  eje, 
Nor  heavenward  sought  to  wing  thy  Bight  away  t 

He  that  chastised  thee  did  at  length  unclose 

Thy  prison  doors,  and  give  thee  sweet  release  i  — 
Unloosed  the  mortnl  cuil,  eterual  peace 
Received  thee  to  its  stillness  and  repose. 

Look  down  once  more  from  thy  celestial  dwelling', 
Help  me  to  rise  nnd  be  immortal  there,  — 
Au  earthly  vapor  melting  into  air  ;  — 

For  my  whole  soul,  with  secret  ardor  swelling. 
From  earth's  dark  maiiaion  struggles  to  be  free. 
And  longs  to  soar  away  and  be  at  rest  with  thML 
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IDEAL  BEAUTY. 


Printed  in  The  New  England  Magaiijie,  DBcembac,  1831, 

O  Light  sereue  I  preseut  in  Mm  wiio  breathes 
That  love  diviae,  wliith  kindles  yet  restraius 
The  Mgh-born  soul  —  tbnt  in  its  mortal  thaiiis 
Ueaveuward  aHpires  for  love's  ininiortal  wreaths  I 

Rich  gulden  locks,  within  whose  clustered  curls 
Celestial  and  eternal  treasures  lie  ! 

e  that  breathes  angelic  hannonj 
Among  bright  coral  and  unspotted  pearls  1 

What  marvellous  beaot;  I    Of  the  high  estate 
Of  immortality,  within  this  light 
TranBpiirent  veil  of  flesh,  a  glimpse  is  given  ; 

And  in  the  glorious  form,  I  contemplate, 

(Although  its  brightness  blinds  my  feeble  sight,) 
The  immortal  still  I  seek  and  follow  ou  to  Heaven  1 


THE  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


PaUishfld  in  TAt  Ntai  Englanil  Hagaanr,  DBOember,  1831. 

Bbiobt  Sun  I  that,  flaming  through  the  mid-day  sky, 
Fillest  with  light  heaven's  bine,  deep-vaulted  arch, 
Say,  hast  thuu  seuo  in  thy  celestial  march 
One  hue  to  rival  this  blue,  tranquil  eye  ? 

Thon  Summer  Wiud,  of  soft  and  delicate  touch. 
Fanning  me  gently  with  thy  cool,  fresh  pinion, 
Say,  hnat  tlum  found,  in  all  thy  wide  dominion. 
Tresses  of  gold,  that  can  delight  so  much  ? 

Moon,  honor  of  the  night  I     Thou  gloiious  choir 


I 

1 

4 
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Of  wandering  Planets  and  eternal  Stiirs  ! 
Say,  hnye  ye  seen  two  peerless  orbs  lite  these  7 
Amwer  mo,  Sun,  Air,  Mouo,  and  Stars  of  fire  — 
Hear  ye  my  woes,  that  know  no  bounds  nor  bars  ? 
See  ye  these  uruel  stars,  that  brighten  and  yet  freeze  7 


ART  AND  NATURE. 

(El  Arte  s  la  NatHToleia.) 


n 


Fast  published  in  The  -Veiu  Eaglanii  Magaixnt  for  October, 
1832,  and  attarward  in  the  Cop/as  dc  Uanriqae  -rulxaax. 

The  works  of  biimaD  artihce  soon  tire 

The  euriuus  eye  ;  the  fountain's  sparkling  rill, 
And  gardeua,  when  adorned  by  human  skill. 
Reproach  the  feeble  hand,  the  vain  desire. 

But  oh  I  the  free  and  wild  niitgiiilicenue 
Of  Nature,  in  her  lavish  hours,  doth  steal. 
In  admiration  silent  and  intense. 
The  soul  of  him  who  hatli  a  soul  to  feel. 

The  river  moving  on  its  ceaseless  way. 

The  verdant  reach  of  meadows  fair  and  green, 
And  the  blue  hills,  that  bound  the  sylvan  scene. 

These  speak  of  graudenr,  that  defies  dceay,  — 
Proclaim  the  Eternal  Architect  on  high, 
Who  stami>3  on  ad  his  works  his  own  eternity. 


THE  TWO   HARVESTS. 
{Lai  liaa  MifSfs.) 


Rtst  pnblisbed  in  The  New  England  Magasine  for  Note 
1632,  and  afterwatd  in  tli<i  Coplas  de  Manriqae  volome. 

But  yesterday  these  few  and  hoary  sheaves 
Waved  in  the  golden  harvest ;  from  the  plajn 
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I  saw  the  blade  shout  upward,  and  the  gnun 
Pot  forth  the  unrijie  eiir  and  tender  leares. 

Theu  the  glad  upland  smiled  upon  the  view, 
Aud  to  the  air  the  broad  green  leaves  uuroUed, 
A  peerless  emerald  in  each  silken  fold, 
Aud  ou  eaeh  paliu  a  pearl  of  morning  dew. 

And  thus  sprang  up  and  ripened  in  brief  space 
All  that  beneath  the  reaper's  aickle  died, 
All  that  smiled  beauteous  in  tlie  summer-tide. 

And  what  ore  we  ?  a  copy  of  that  race, 
The  later  harvest  of  a,  longer  year  I 
Aud  oh  I  how  many  fall  before  the  ripened  ear  ! 


CLEAR  HONOR   OF   THE  LIQUID   ELEMENT. 

O  ulitf D  )vmfir  del  liquid  eleniADto. 

BY  LriB  DB   GdKQOKA  T  ABflOTE. 

Printed  In  TAe  Ktw  England  Magaxinf,  Au^uet,  IS33. 

Clear  honor  of  the  liquid  element, 
Sweet  rivulet  of  shining  silver  sheen  ! 
Whose  waters  steal  along  the  meadows  green, 
With  gentle  step,  and  murmur  ot  content ! 

When  she.  for  whom  I  hear  each  fierce  extreme. 
Beholds  herself  iu  thee,  —  then  Love  doth  trace 
Hie  snow  and  crimson  of  that  lovely  face 
In  the  soft  gentle  movement  of  thy  stream. 

Hieo,  smoothly  flow  as  now  ;  and  set  not  free 
The  crystal  curb  and  undulating  rein 
AVhich  now  thy  cnrrent'G  headlong  speed  restrain  ; 

Lest,  broken  and  confused  the  image  rest 

Of  such  rare  charms  on  the  deep-heaving  breast 
Of  him  who  holds  and  sways  the  trident  of  the  sea. 


PHAISE  OF  LITTLE  WOMEN. 


Pnbliahed  in  Spanink  Lattgaagr  and  LiUralare  in  Hie  North 
American  Seviea,  April,  183^,  uid  afl«rward  in  The  Ports  and 
Poetry  of  Europe. 

I  Wiaii  to  make  my  wmion   brief,  —  to  shorten  mj  ora- 

For  a  uever-endiug  sermou  is  my  utter  dct^xttitinii : 

I   like   short  women,  —  suits   at  law  without   procrastina- 


AndB! 


I  always  most  delighted  with  things  of  sliort  duration. 


A  bahhler  is  t.  laughiug-sto(!k  ;   lie  's  a  fuul  who  'u  always 

gi'intiiug  ; 
But  little  women  love  so  much,  one  falls  in  love  with  siu- 

ning. 
There  are  women  who  are  very  tall,  and  yet  not  worth  the 

winning. 
And  in  the  change  of  short  for  long  repentance  Bnds  be^n- 

ning. 


To  praise  the  little  womi 

ing  : 
To  tell  their  noble  qnalitii 
So  I  'II  praise  the   little  ■ 

They  are,  I  know,  aa  co 
diffusing. 


1  Love  besought  n 


is  quite  beyond  refusing  : 

men,  and  you  '11  ftod  the  thing 


w,  whilst  dames  around 
within  the  flame  of  Love 


They  're  cold  without,  whilst 

is  raging; 
They 're  gay  and  pleasant  in  the  street,  —  soft,  cheerful,  and 

engaging  ; 
They  're  thrifty  and  discreet  at  home,  —  the  cares  of  life 

assni^ng  : 
All  this  and  more  ;  —  try,  and  yon  'II  find  how  true  is  my 

presaging. 
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In  a  little  precious  utoue  what  splendor  meets  the  eyes  I 
la  a  little  lump  of  siignr  how  much  of  Bwectness  lies  1 
So  in  a  tittle  woman  love  grewa  ivnd  multiplier  : 
You  recollect  the  proverb  a&ja,  —  A  word  unto  the  loae. 

A  pepper-corn  ia  very  small,  but  seasous  every  dinner 
More   than   all   other   condiments,  aJtlioiigh   *t  is  sprinkled 

thinner  : 
Just  so  a  little  woman  is,  if  Lore  will  let  you  win  her, — 
There 's  not  a  joy  in  ail  the  world  you  will  not  find  within 

ber. 

And  as  within  the  little  rose  you  lind  the  richest  djea. 
And  in  a  little  grain  of  gold  much  price  and  value  lies, 
As  from  a  little  balsam  much  odor  doth  arise. 
So  in  a  little  woman  there 's  a  taste  of  paradise. 

Even  as  the  little  rnby  its  secret  worth  betrays, 
Color,  and  price,  and  virtue,  in  the  clearness  of  its  rays, — 
Just  so  a  little  woman  ranch  excellence  displays, 
Ueuuty,  and  grace,  and  love,  and  fidelity  always. 

The  skylark  and  the  nigbtlngatc,  though  small  and  light  of 

Yet  warble  sweeter  in  the  grove  than  all  the  birds  that  sing  : 

Aiid  so  a  little  woman,  though  a  very  little  thing. 

Is  sweeter  far  than  sugar,  and  flowers  that  bloom  in  spring. 

The  magpie  and   th?  gulden  thrush  have   many  a  thrilling 

Each  Bs  a  gay  musician  doth  strain  his  little  throat,  — 
A  merry  little  songster  in  his  green  and  yellow  coat  : 
And  such  a  little  woman  is,  when  Love  doth  make  her  dote. 

There 's   naught  can  be   compared  to  her,  throughout  the 

She  is  a  paradise  on  earth,  —  our  greatest  consolation,  — 
So  cheerful,  gay,  and  happy,  so  free  from  all  vexation  ; 
In  fine,  she  'i  better  in  the  proof  than  in  anticipation. 
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If  as  ber  size  increases  are  woman's  charms  decreased, 

Theu  surely  it  is  good  to  be  from  all  the  great  released. 
Now  of  two  eoUs  choose  Ihe  lest,  —  said  a  wise  man  of  the 

East: 
By  coiisei^oeuEe,  of  wuimui-kitid  be  sure  tu  uboose  the  least. 

MILAOROS  DE  NUESTRA  SENORA. 


A  passage  from  the  Introdncdau  of  the  poem,  gnven  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  Spanish  Lang-aage  nmi  Literaivrt  in  Tht  North  American 
Beview,  April,  1833,  sod  in  The  PoeUAml  PoOrs  of  Eurepe. 

I,  GoNZALO  ce  Bkrceo,  in  the  gentle  summer-tide, 
Wending  upon  a  pilgrimage,  came  to  a  meadow's  side ; 
All  green  was  it  and  beautiful,  with  flowers  fer  and  wide,  — 
A  pleasant  spot,  I  ween,  wherein  the  traveller  might  abide. 

Flowers  with  the  sweetest  odors  Blled  all  tbe  soniiy  air. 
And  not  alone  refreshed  the  sense,  bnt  stole  the  mind  from 

On  every  side  a  fountain  gushed,  whose  waters  pure  and 

IcsHjold  beneath  the  s 


4 


There  on  the  thick  aud  shadowy  trees,  auiid   the   foliage 

Were   the   fig  and  the   pomegranate,  the  pear  and  apple. 

And  otherfruits  of  various  kinds,  the  tufted  leaves  between, 
None  were  unpleasant  to  the  taete,  and  none  decayed,  X 


«  of  the  meadow  green,  the  odor  of  &b  llowen, 
The  grateful  diadowe  of  the  trees,  tempered  with  fragrant 

showers, 
Refreshed  me  in  the  burning  beat  of  the  sultry  noontide 

Ob,  one  might  live  uiton  the  balm  and  fragrance  of  those 
bowers  t 


r 


Ne'er  had  I  found  on  earth  a  spot  that  had  snch  power  to 
Such  Bhadows  from  the  aiunmer  sun,  such  odors   on   the 


I  thien  my  inantle  on  the  ground,  that  I  might  rest  at  ease. 
And  atretclied  upon  the  greensward  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the 


There  soft  recliniug  in  the  shade,  all  cares  beside  me  flung, 
I  heard  the  soft  aud  mellow  notes  that  through  the  woodland 

rung: 
Ear  never  Ustened  to  a  strain,  from  instrument  or  tongne. 
So  mellow  and  hannoniuus  as  the  songs  above  me  sung. 

SONG  OF  THE  RHINE. 
Published  in  the  serien  of  papen  eotitled  The  Blank  Book  of  a 
Country  Srioolmaslfr  in  Thf  Knkkerbnrkin-  Mngaiint.     The  num- 
ber containiug  thus  traoalation  from  a  German  popular  Eong  ^ 
that  for  Septemher,  1834. 

FOBTH  rolled  the  Rhine-atream  strong  and  deep 
Beneath  Helvetia's  Alpine  steep, 
And  joined  iu  youthful  company 
Its  fellow-travellers  to  the  aea. 

In  Germany  emhraeed  the  Rhine, 
Tlie  Neckar,  the  Mosel,  the  Lahn,  and  the  Main, 
And  strengthened  by  each  rushing  tide, 
Onward  he  marched  in  kinglj  pride. 

But  soon  from  his  enfeebled  grasp 

Tlio  satmps  of  hia  power. 
The  uurrent's  flowing  veins  unclasped  — 

He  moves  in  pride  no  more. 

Forth  the  confederate  waters  broke 

On  that  rebellious  day, 
And,  bursting  from  their  monarch's  yoka, 

Each  chose  a  separate  way. 


i 
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WaH  luel.  Leek  and  Wecht,  all,  &U 
Flowed  Bidewards  o'er  the  land. 

And  A  nameleas  brook,  b;  Lejden'H  wall, 
The  Bhiue  Mmk  iu  sand. 


ELEGY 
WRITTES    IN  THE   BUUTS   OF  AS   OLD  CASTLE. 
{Elegit  in  rfen  Emneti  dnes  idlm  Ba-gaddosia  jwwArieAeB. ) 


PubUalied  in  The  Foett  and  Poetry  of  fiarope. 

SnJtNT,  iu  the  veil  of  evening  twilight. 

Bests  the  plain  ;  the  woodland  song  is  still. 

Save  that  here,  amid  thete  mooldering  ruins. 
Chirps  a  cricket,  mournfully  and  shrill. 

Silence  sinks  from  skies  withont  a,  shsdow. 

Slowly  wind  the  herds  from  field  and  meadow. 
And  the  weary  hind  to  the  repoeo 
Of  his  father's  lowly  cottage  goes. 

Here,  upon  tliis  hill,  hy  forests  bounded, 

"Mid  the  ruins  of  departed  (lays, 
By  the  awful  sliapes  of  Eld  surrounded. 

Sadness  I  unto  thee  my  song  I  nuse  ! 
Sadly  think  I  what  in  gray  old  ages 
Were  these  wrecks  of  lordly  heritages  : 

A  majestic  castle,  like  a  crown. 

Placed  upon  the  mountain's  brow  of  stone, 

There,  where  round  the  column's  gloomy  ruins. 
Sadly  whispering,  clings  the  ivy  green, 

And  the  evening  twilight's  mournful  shinmier 
Blinks  the  empty  window-^pace  between, 

Blessed,  perhaps,  a  father's  tearful  eye 

Onee  the  noblest  son  of  Germany  ; 
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One  whose  heart,  with  high  ambition  rifs. 
Warmly  swelled  to  meet  the  coming  atiifa. 

"  Go  in  peace  ! "  thus  spake  the  hoary  warrior. 

Ah  he  girded  on  his  sword  of  fame  ; 
"  Come  not  back  again,  or  come  aa  victor : 
Oh,  bo  worthy  of  thy  father's  name  I " 
And  the  noble  youth's  bright  eyes  were  throwing 
Deadly  flnshes  forth  ;  his  cheeks  were  glowiug, 
As  with  foU-blowQ  branches  the  red  rose 
In  the  purple  light  of  morning  glows. 

Then,  a  cloud  of  thunder,  flew  the  champion. 
Even  as  Richard  Lion-Heart,  to  fight ; 

Like  a  wood  of  pines  in  storm  and  tempest, 
Bowed  before  his  path  the  hostile  might. 

Gently,  as  a  brook  through  flowers  descendeth, 

Homeward  to  the  castle-cr.ig  he  weudeth, — 
To  his  father's  glad,  yet  tearfid  fa^ie, — 
To  the  modest  maiden's  chaste  embrace. 

Oh,  with  anxious  longing,  looks  the  fair  one 
From  her  turret  down  the  valley  drear  ! 

Shield  and  breastplate  glow  in  gold  of  evening. 
Steeds  fly  forward,  the  bploved  draws  near  ! 

Him  the  faithful  right-hand  mute  extending. 

Stands  she,  pallid  looks  with  blushes  blending. 
Oh,  but  what  that  soft,  soft  eye  doth  Bay, 
Sings  not  Petrarch's,  nor  e'en  Sappho's  lay  1 

Merrily  echoed  there  the  sound  of  goblets. 
Where  the  rank  grass,  waving  in  the  gale. 

O'er  the  nests  of  owls  is  blackly  spreading, 
Till  the  silver  glance  of  stars  grew  pale. 

Tales  of  hard-won  batUtj  fought  afar. 

Wild  adventures  in  the  Holy  War, 

Wakened  in  the  breast  of  hardy  knight 
The  remembronoe  of  his  fierce  delight. 
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Oh,  what  changes  I     Awe  and  night  o'enhadow 
Now  the  sceno  of  all  that  proud  array ; 

Winda  of  evening,  full  of  aadneas,  whisper, 
Where  the  strong  ones  revelled  and  were  gay  ; 

Thistles  lonely  nod,  in  places  seated 

Where  for  shield  and  spear  the  boy  entreated, 
When  aloud  the  war-hora's  summons  rang, 
And  to  korae  in  speed  the  father  sprang. 


Aabesare  the  bones  of  these, — the  mighty  I 

Deep  they  lie  within  earth's  gloomy  breast ; 
Hardly  tbe  half-sunken  funeral  tablets 

Now  pomt  out  the  places  where  they  rest  I 
Many  to  the  wiuda  were  long  since  scattered, — 
Like  their  tombs,  their  memories  sunk  and  shattered  I 

O'er  the  brilliant  deeds  of  ages  gone 

Sweep  the  cloud-folds  of  Oblivion  I 

Thus  depart  life's  pageantry  and  glory  I 

Thus  Ait  by  the  visions  of  vain  might  1 
Thus  sinks,  in  the  rapid  lapse  of  ages. 

All  that  earth  doth  bear,  to  empty  night  I 
Laurels,  that  the  victor's  brow  encii'cle. 
High  deeds,  that  in  brass  and  marble  sparkle. 

Urns  dcToted  unto  Memory, 

And  the  songs  of  Immortality  I 

All,  all,  that  with  longing  and  with  rapture 
Here  on  earth  a  noble  heart  doth  warm. 

Vanishes  like  sunshine  in  tbe  autumn. 

When  the  liorizon's  verge  is  veiled  in  storm. 

Friends  at  evening  part  with  warm  embraces, — 

Morning  looks  upon  the  death-pttle  faoes  ; 
Even  the  joys  that  Love  and  Friendship  find 
Leave  on  earth  no  lasting  trace  behind. 

Gentle  Lore  I  how  all  thy  fields  of  roses 
Bounded  close  by  thorny  deserts  lie  I 
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And  t,  snddea  totnpcst'a  awful  shadow 

Oft  dptb  darken  Friendship's  brighteit  ik;  1 

Vain  aje  titles,  bouor,  might,  tuid  glory ! 

Oo  tliQ  monandi's  temples  proud  and  boarj. 
And  the  way-worn  pilgrim's  treinliliug  head, 
Doth  the  grave  one  cammou  darkncM  spread  ! 


Heietafore  unynbliBhed. 

HiGST  eomei  steiJiug;  from  the  Eatt, 
Frees  from  iaihor  man  and  heiist, 
Brings  to  all  the  wiabed-foi  rest. 
And  the  cononr  to  mj  breast. 

Siiiei  the  niooalight  i^lear  and  cold. 
Shine  the  little  stars  of  gull ; 
Glad  are  alt  things  far  and  wide  i  — 

I  aloue  in  grief  abide- 


Seek  1  in  the  starry  train  ; 
And  tbeie  ttars  that  da  sot  rise 
Are  my  dariiug's  lovely  eyei. 

Naught  I  hfed  the  laaoiilight  eleat. 
Dim  to  me  the  ntars  ap[>ear, 
Sini'e  ia  hidden  from  my  sight 
Ktmigund,  my  heaven  of  lighL 

But  when  in  thetr  splendor  shine 
Over  me  those  mns  divjue^ 

Then  it  seemeth  best  to  me 
Neither  moon  nor  stars  should  be. 


1 
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PrintiHl  in  Origin  and  Frogreaa  of  the  Trtnck  1 
tIarOi  American  Reeiete,  April,  lb!tl,  uid  afterw 
iKtd  Poetry  of  Eurapt. 

Hence  away,  begone,  begoue, 

Cnrkiug  caie  iiud  melancholy  ! 

Tliiiik  ye  tliua  to  govern  me 
All  my  lite  long,  as  ye  liave  doDe  ? 
Thut  stall  ye  not,  I  promise  ye, 

Reason  shall  have  the  moBtery. 
So  hence  away,  begooe,  begone, 

Corkiiig  ore  and  lut^lanchuly  I 

If  ever  ye  return  tliis  ""ay. 
With  your  mournful  company, 

A  curse  be  on  ye,  and  the  day 
That  brings  ye  moping  b»ck  to  n 

Hence  away,  begone,  I  say, 

Carkiiig  care  and  melaimUoIy  ! 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  CHER. 


This  and  the   ft 

Potas  o/"  Plaea, 


•  poems  that  follow   i 


In  that  province  of  our  France 
Proud  ai  being  called  its  garden, 
In  those  fields  where  once  by  chance 

Fepin'E  father  with  his  lance 
Made  the  Saracen  sue  for  pardon ; 
There  between  the  old  chutean 
Which  two  hundred  years  ago 
Was  the  centre  of  the  League, 
Whose  infernal,  black  intrigue 
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Almost  fatal  was,  't  is  reckoned, 
To  young  Francis,  called  the  Second, 
Aod  that  pleasant  city's  nail 
Of  this  canton  capital. 
City  memorable  in  story, 
And  whose  fruits  preserved  with  core 
Mfike  the  riches  and  the  glory 
Of  the  gourmands  everywhere  t  — 
Now,  a  more  proaaio  head 
Without  verbiage  might  have  said, 
There  between  Touts  and  Amboise 
In  the  province  of  Touraine  ; 
But  the  poet,  and  with  cause. 
Loves  to  pondec  and  to  pause  ; 
Ever  more  his  soul  delighteth 
In  the  language  that  lie  writeth, 
Finer  far  than  other  people's  ; 
So,  while  he  describi's  the  steeples, 
One  might  travel  through  Touraine, 
Far  as  Tours  and  back  again, 

Ou  the  borders  of  the  Cher 
Is  a  valley  green  and  fair, 
Where  the  eye,  that  travels  fast, 
Tires  with  the  horizon  vast  ; 
There,  since  five  and  forty  lustres, 
From  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 
Like  the  castle  of  a  dream. 
High  into  the  fields  of  air 
The  chateau  of  Chenonoenui 
Lifts  its  glittering  vanes  in  clusters. 
Six  stone  arches  of  a  bridge 
Into  channels  six  divide 
The  swift  river  in  its  flow. 
And  upon  their  granite  ridge 
Hold  this  beautiful  chateau. 
Flanked  with  tuiTets  on  each  side. 
Time,  that  grand  old  man  with  wings. 
Who  destroys  all  earthly  things, 


r  . 

^^^1 

Huh  not  tamiahed  yet  one  stone,                        ^^^| 

^^^H 

White  as  ermine  is  alone,                                       ^^^| 

^^K 

Of  this  pakce  of  dead  kings.                               ^^H 

^^H 

^^^H 

In  the  mnput-indk  of  Bloii,                              ^^H 

^^^^F 

To  the  Bhame  of  tbe  Volois,                                 ^^1 

^^^V 

HarbU  stained  with  Uoud  of  GniM  ;                                 ^ 

^^^^ 

Bj  tbe  crimes  that  it  cu  show. 

^^^K 

^^^^H 

Funous  be  that  black  chateau  ; 

^^^^H 

Thou  art  famims  for  thy  fetes 

^■. 

Ah,  most  beautiful  of  places. 

^^^^^H 

With  what  pleasure  thee  I  see  ; 

^^^^M 

Eterywhere  the  selfsame  traces, 

^^^H 

Residence  of  all  the  Graces 

^^V 

And  Love's  inu  and  hostelry  1 

^^E 

Here  that  seeond  Agrippioa, 

^^^^L 

The  imperious  Catharina, 

^^^H 

Jealous  nf  all  pleaaant  things. 

^^^H 

To  her  ci-uel  purpose  still 

^^^H 

Subjugating  every  will,                                              ^^^J 

^^^^p 

Kept  her  sons  as  underlings                                   ^^^^| 

^^^ 

Fastened  U>  her  apron-striugs.                               ^^^^^| 

^^L 

Here,  divested  of  his  armor,                                      ^^ 

^^^H 

As  gallant  as  he  was  brave. 

^^^^H 

Fraocis  First  to  some  fair  charmer  - 

^^^H 

Many  OD  hour  of  dalliance  gave.                              ^^1 

^^^^^^ 

Here,  beneath  these  ceilings  florid,                       ^^^H 

^^^^1 

Chose  Diaua  her  retreat,  —                                   ^^^^| 

^^^^P 

Not  Diana  of  the  groves                                    ^^^M 

^^^^^M 

With  the  crescent  on  her  forehead,                      ^^H 

^^^^H 

Who,  as  aniftest  arrow  fleet,                                 ^^^H 

^^^H 

Flies  before  all  earthly  loves  ;                               ^^^H 

^^^H 

But  that  charming  mortal  dame,                           ^^^| 

L 

She  the  Foiterine  alone,                                          ^^^H 
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.  She  the  Second  Henry's  flame, 
Who  with  her  celestial  zoue 
LoTea  aud  Laughters  uruie  secuie 
From  bauks  of  Cher  to  banks  of  Eure, 

Cher,  whose  stream,  obscure  and  troubled. 

Flowed  before  with  many  a  halt, 

By  tliis  palace  ia  ennobled, 

Since  it  bathes  its  noble  vault. 

EvBa  the  boatman,  hiircyiug  faat, 

Pauses,  mute  with  adniiratiou 

To  behold  a  pile  so  vast 

Risiug  like  an  exhalation 

From  the  stream  ;  and  with  his  mast 

Lowered  salutes  it,  gliding  pasL 


TO  THE  FOEEST  OF  GASTTNE. 
{A  la  Forest  rfe  Gastitie.) 


Stbetched  in  thy  shadows  I  rehearse, 

Gastine,  thy  solitudes, 
Eveu  as  the  Grecians  in  their  verse 

The  Erynuuthiau  woods. 

For  I,  alas  I  cannot  conceal 

From  any  future  race 
The  pleasure,  the  delight,  I  feel 
'      111  thy  green  dwelling-plape. 

Thou  who  beneath  thy  sheltering  bowers 

Dost  make  me  visions  see  ; 
Thou  who  dost  CAnae  that  at  all  hours 

The  Muses  answer  me  ; 

Thou  who  from  each  importunate  ears 

Dost  free  me  with  a  look. 
When  lout  I  roam  I  know  not  where 

Couversing  with  a  book  I 
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What  smiling  pictures  and  serene 
Sach  dfty  reveals  to  sight  and  sense, 
Of  treaanres  with  which  Providence 
Embellisliea  this  roral  scene  I 


How  sweet  it  is  in  yonder  glade 
To  see,  when  noonday  burns  the  plain, 
Ths  Bocks  around  tlie  shepherd  awaiu 
Kfposiag  ui  the  elm-tree'B  shade  I 

To  hear  at  eve  our  flageolets 
Answered  b;  all  the  hills  around, 
And  all  the  villages  resonud 
With  hautbois  and  with  canzonets  I 


Alas  !  these  pcacetid  days,  perforce. 
With  too  great  swiftness  onward  press  ; 
My  indolence  and  idleness 
Are  powerless  to  suspend  their  coarse. 

Old  age  comes  stealing  on  apace  ; 
And  cruel  Death  shall  soon  or  late 
Execute  the  decree  of  iate 
That  gives  me  to  him  without  grace. 

0  Fontenftj  I  forever  dear  I 
Where  first  I  saw  the  light  of  day, 

1  soon  from  life  shall  steal  away 
To  sleep  with  my  forefathers  here. 

Ye  Muses,  that  have  nourished  me 
In  this  delightful  spot  of  etirth  ; 
Beautiful  trees,  that  saw  my  birth. 
Erelong  ye  too  my  desth  shall  see  t 

Ueanwhile  let  me  in  patience  wait 
Beneath  thy  shadowy  woods,  nor  grieve 
That  I  so  soon  their  shade  must  leHTB 
For  that  dark  maoor  desolate, 


nUT  KOSHE. 


Lftheh 


WMted  hj  Amm  nd  ftim, 
-  VtfOfkt  al  the  ifawjlii." 
SmI  be,  *"t  b  the  bnr  of  fM^v ; 
Ri^iag  m  the  bdk  I  *□  j« 

"Wbea  JM  tee  Hk  nterUl 
Cvnxed  with  dark  boa^w  in  ipring. 
Too  wilt  Baj,  He  *s  free  from  all, 
AH  lufl  pain  and  snifering. 
^%ea  retaming  to  this  shore 
Sag  jonr  gimple  pl^nt  ooce  moK, 
And  wh^n  ring  ttie  bells,  all  je 
Who  are  piajing,  piaj  for  me. 

"  Falsehood  I  coold  not  endoie. 
Was  the  enemj  of  hate  ; 
Of  an  honest  life  ond  pure 
The  end  approaches,  and  I  wait- 
Short  m;  pilgrimage  appean  ; 
In  the  spriDgtime  of  my  jean 
I  am  djdng  ;  and  all  je 
Who  are  prajing,  pray  for  me. 

"  Best  of  friends  and  only  friend, 
Worthj  of  all  love  and  praise. 
Thine  my  life  was  to  the  end  ; 
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1                                Ah, 't  was  but  a  life  of  days.                                                                  , 

1                                Pitj,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,                                                        ^^J 

1                               Her  who  cutnt^a  with  beaded  knse,                                         ^^H 

I                               Saying  also.  Pray  for  met"                                                   ^H 

^^^                                      VIRE.                                                                  1 

^^H                                 {Vi^  t  la             ) 

^M-             „„.„„„, „^.„ 

It  b  good  to  rhynung  go 

From  Uiu  Tiillejs  of  Vire  to  the  vallejB  of  Burea  ! 

For  a  poet  of  Normandy  the  Low 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go  1 

One  is  inspired  and  all  aglow 

With  the  old  singers  of  voice  bo  pure. 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go 

From  the  yaUeys  of  Vire  to  the  valleyi  of  Burcs  1 

Do  yon  know  one  Thomas  Sonnet  ? 

He  was  a  medical  man  of  Vire  ; 

And  turned  very  well  a  roundelay, 

Do  you  know  this  Thomas  Sonnet? 

Tothesiekheuaed  tosny. 

"  Never  drink  bad  wine,  my  dear  1 " 

Do  you  know  this  Thomas  Sonnet  ? 

He  was  a  medical  man  of  Vire. 

Do  you  know  one  Master  Le  Horn  ?                                                      1 

1                              He  was  an  adyocate  of  Vire  ;                                                                 J 

I                            The  taste  of  dry  and  sweet  be  knew  ;                                    ^^^J 

1                            Do  yoQ  know  this  Master  Le  IIoux  ?                                     ^^^H 

1                            From  the  holly  boughs  his  name  be  drew                             ^^^H 

f                           Which  as  tarero-siguB  one  sees  appear.                                 ^^^^H 

Do  you  know  this  Master  Ije  Htnu  ?                                                 ^| 

He  was  an  advocate  of  Vire.             '                                              1 

Do  yon  know  one  Mast«r  Olivier  ?                                                        1 

He  was  an  ancient  fuller  of  Vire  ;                                                          1 

■'  —  -    —   * 
ju  »•  h^  b-d-t.  k  «•« -tr  r^ : 

An  h«««,  w4  T»«^  Mi  IWqr ; 


Tinu 

Tin  b  a  Bttfe  Xor 

Ta«  B  »  definoH  pfacc  ; 

BbI  what  giTw  it  ia  ero«ug  (hm 

Is  ll«  p««M  that  Oera  MBMC  iloca. 

^Ilie  h  ■  Aiiliman  jtirn 

Tin  B  a  Uttk  Konmtun. 

Tben  are  tarnvs  bj  tfta  aeoce, 
Aad  solid  Mre  tbe  drinken  tlicn. 
Hdtp  than  in  Etivui  of  yen, 
Tbere  ai«  Mvems  kv  the  soot*. 
One  sees  there  emptr  braios  tio  nton, 
Bot  empt;  glasses  everrirhcTe- 
Tbere  are  tHTenw  bv  tbe  iraic, 
Asd  solid  are  the  drinkers  there. 

T  is  the  fresb  cradle  of  tbe  Soog, 
And  mothet  of  the  Vaudeville  : 
lAWjeis  as  cnpbearers  throng, 
T  is  the  fresh  cradle  of  the  Song. 
The  fullers  pieree  the  puncheons  strong, 


i 


The  doctors  drtnlt  abroad  their  fill  ; 
'T  IB  the  fresh  cradle  of  the  Song, 
And  mother  of  the  VnudeTille. 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go 

From  the  valleys  of  Vire  to  the  valleys  of  Bures  I 

For  a  poet  of  Normandy  the  Low, 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go  I 

One  is  inspired  and  all  nglow 

With  the  old  singera  of  voice  so  pure. 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go 

From  the  valleys  of  Vire  to  the  valleys  of  Bures  I 


^ 


A  FLORENTINE  SONG. 

From  the  Tancia  »t  Michael  Aiig^ln.  Act  I.  Sc.  4.  This  uic 
the  ftve  poems  that  follow  are  from  Mr,  Longfellow's  article. 
Eislory  of  the  Jlalian  Language  and  Dialecls,  m  The  JVortA  Ameri- 
can ReeieiB,  October,  1332.  The  fint  four  were  alio  pnbUahad  ic 
The  FoeU  and  Poetry  of  Enrape. 

If  I  am  fair,  't  is  for  myself  alone, 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  sweetheart  near  me, 

Nor  would  I  call  another's  heart  my  own. 

Nor  have  a  gallant  lover  to  revere  me. 

For  surely  I  will  plight  my  faith  to  none. 

Though  many  an  amorous  cit  would  jump  to  hear  me  ; 

For  I  have  heard  that  lovew  prove  deceivers, 

When  once  tliey  iind  that  maidens  are  believers. 

Yet  should  I  find  one  that  in  truth  could  please  me. 
One  whom  I  thought  my  charms  had  power  to  move. 
Why  then,  I  do  confess,  the  whim  might  »e.he  me, 
To  taste  for  once  the  porringer  of  love. 
Alas  !  there  ix  one  pair  of  eyes  that  tease  me  j 
And  then  that  mouth  I  —  he  seems  a  stur  above, 
He  is  so  good,  so  gentle,  and  so  liind, 
And  so  unlike  the  sullen,  olowiiish  hind. 


1                tt9                              APFEXZUX                      ^^^^^^H 

^^b            WtMbMV^KUMdlM^taa, 

^H             lCarifI*><rW*biM>iU*€HHK«t»: 

^^             BMn»k<bti-NVM.IBfa_WI. 

1                                   thM«*«h.lMblfcM_Tb_.tetl, 

1                        A^ir«M«t..i7hi^WpwM«i^i 

1                         Arftfag— fcM.    1       1.  »h«>  W  .bfri^ 

P                            SM>Bk«»_it,b«>«kMhtk>hMk«««n; 

r         c„*.^,  ^-.^^.,^, 

^  KEAFOLTCAK  CA^tZOyET. 

Ut  W«t  ihuypcd  >>  tib*  H>d  bwi^  tbe  m>  ; 

IW.  »  it  i.  At  W»^  -  ««.  V  tk«. 

A>d  i  «  eoxt  W  «>k  lk>t  k>rt  of  luwi 

F«r  I  km  M«ei,  iBd  tkoit.  aJte  1  hnt  t««  1 

U  tkb  ba  M.  dwt  kMw  wbt  An  (Ut  do  r — 

8tiQk»p^k«t,«idgiT,»e,giT.  ...tUD-. 

CHRISTMAS  CABOU 

Whes  Cfaritt  m  Wn  ia  BetUefana, 

T  wu  ugbt,  b>t  sM»>d  tka  Bm  ot  ibj  } 

The  star!:,  whose  ^U 

Wm  pure  ^  hrigkl. 

Bat  one,  one  glonoos  star 

Guided  tiie  Eastern  SUgi  from  afu. 

Then  peace  wis  spread  thiwigboot  the  land ; 

The  lion  fed  beside  the  tender  Lunb ; 

And  with  the  kid. 

To  pastnre  led, 

The  spotted  leopard  fed  ; 

In  peace,  the  calf  nod  bear. 

The  wolf  and  Umh  reposed  together  ther;. 

APPENDIX 

As  shepherds  watched  their  flocka  by  night, 
An  angel,  brighter  than  the  suu'a  uwu  light, 
Appeared  in  air, 
And  geutlj  said. 
Fear  not, — be  not  afraid. 
For  lo  I  beneath  jour  eyes, 
Earth  baa  become  a  euiiling  paradise. 


A  SOLDIER-S  SONG. 
Pamphraae  oE  a  Neapolitan  popular  song'. 

"  Who  knocks,  —  who  knocks  at  ray  door. 
Who  knocks,  and  who  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Thy  own  true  lover,  betrothed  forever, 
So  open  tbe  door  to  me." 

"  My  mother  is  not  at  home, 

So  I  cannot  open  to  thee." 
"  Why  make  me  wait  so  long  at  the  gate, 

For  mercy's  sake  open  to  me." 

"  Thou  canst  not  come  in  so  late. 
From  the  window  I  '11  listen  to  thee." 

"  My  cloak  is  old,  and  the  wind  blows  cold, 
So  open  the  door  to  me." 


TELL  ME,  TELL  ME,  THOD  PBETTT  BEE. 


TuT.i.  me,  tell  me,  thon  pretty  bee. 
Whither  bo  eaxly  thy  flight  may  be  ? 
Not  a  neighboring  monntain  height 
Yet  blushes  with  the  morning  light  j 
Still  the  dew  on  spray  and  blossom 
Trembling  shines  in  the  meadow's  boso 
Why  do  I  see  ihee,  then,  unfold 
Thy  soft  and  iluinty  wings  of  gold  ;  — 


SdDtkM  boUeM  tinr  oawud  ^ht,— 
Tkea  teB  RF,  (ell  me,  tboa  pnttj  bee, 
Wldthrmei^j  Hit  Oigfit  maj  be. 

TltovMebmt  hoDBj?  — if  it  be  «>, 

FoU  Vp  Aj  WII^S,  —  BofMtber  go; 

1 11  ifaow  lh««  *  Mfe  and  meivd  spot, 

Wbere  >11  the  t«u  roond  't  win  faU  thee  ixd. 

Csowest  tboa  tbe  maid  for  wbom  I  sigfa.  — 

Hrr  of  tlw  bdgbt  and  beaming  ej«  1 

£ndl«sa  Ewiratuees  shalt  tboa  stm 

Booied  ctorea  npon  ber  lip. 

On  iboGv  Ups  of  brigbtest  red, 

Li{M  of  tb«  belored  maid, 

Simtest  booej:  Ika  for  tbea  ;  — 

Sip  it,  — sip  it  ;  —  this  is  she. 


aCIlJAN  CANZONET. 

What  shall  I  do,  aveet  Niri,  tell  m^ 
I  b>uit, — I  bum. — I  can  no  morel 
I  know  not  hi»r  the  thing  bet«Q  me. 
But  I  'in  ill  loTe,  aud  all  is  oVr. 
One  Icwk,  —  alas  I  one  gliinpp  of  thine, 
Oue  singk  gUuu.-e  ni)~  death  shall  be  ; 
Even  this  poor  heart  no  more  is  mine. 
For,  Xici,  it  belongs  to  thee. 

How  shall  I  then  my  grief  repress, 
Hon  shall  this  sonl  in  anguish  live  ? 
I  fear  n  no,  —  desire  a  y«, — 
Bat  which  the  ansintr  thoa  wtlt  gire? 
No,  —  Love,  —  not  so  deceived  am  I ; 
Sott  pity  dwells  in  those  bright  eyes. 
And  ao  tyrnnnio  crnelty 
Within  that  gentle  bosom  lies. 


.-1 PPENBIX 

Th«ii,  fairest  Nici,  speuk  and  say 
If  I  must  know  thy  love  or  liate  ; 
Oh,  do  not  leave  me  thus,  I  pray, 
But  speak,  —  be  quick,  —  I  cannot  wait, 
Quitk,  —  I  entreat  thee  ;  —  if  not  so. 
This  weary  sool  no  more  shall  sig-h  j  — 
So  tell  me  quickly,  —  yes  or  no, 
Which,  —  which  shall  be  my  destiny. 


THE  GLEANER  OF  SAPRl. 


Published  in  the  Suppltment  to  The  Poett  and  Poelry  of  Europe. 
"  Tbii  poet."  SBJB  Mr.  Longfellow,  "  is  a  pcofeasor  in  the  Uoi- 
TersICj  of  Palermo.  The  folluwiog  Bioiple  and  striking  poem 
from  hia  pen  has  reference  to  the  iU-fated  eipedition  of  Carlo 
Rsacane,  on  the  Hhorea  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  summer 
of  i857,  in  which,  says  Dall'  Ongaro,  '  he  fell  with  hia  followers 
like  Leonidaa  with  hia  three  hundred.'  " 


They  w 


e  three  hundred,  they  were  young  and  Btrong, 


And  they  are  dead  I 
One  uiomiug  as  I  went  to  glean  the  grain, 
I  saw  a  bark  in  middle  of  the  main ; 
It  was  a  bark  catue  steaming  to  the  shore, 
And  hoisted  for  its  flag  the  trieolor. 
At  Fonza's  isle  it  stopped  beneath  tha  lea, 
It  stayed  awhile,  and  then  put  out  to  sea. 
Put  out  to  Bea,  and  came  nnto  uur  strand  ; 
Landed  with  arms,  but  not  as  foemen  land. 
They  were  three  hundred,  they  were  young  a 

And  they  are  dead  I 

Landed  with  arms,  but  not  as  foemen  laud, 
For  the;  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  very  sa 
And  one  by  one  I  looked  them  in  the  face  ; 
A  tear  and  smile  in  eat-'h  one  I  could  trace  I 
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■■  Thieves  from  their  dens  a: 


r 


iJt)  APPENDIX 

And  yet  the;  took  not  even  a  losif  of  bread 
I  heard  them  atter  but  a  single  cry  : 
"  We  for  our  native  land  haTe  come  to  die  !  " 
I'hey  were  three  hundred,  they  were  young 
And  ihey  are  dead  I 


With  eyes  of  a 


1,  and  with  bair  of  gold. 


A  yoimg  mjui  marched  in  front  of  them  ;  and  bold 
I  mnde  myself,  and  having  seized  his  haJid, 
Asked  him,  "  Where  goest,  fair  captain  of  the  laud  ?  " 
He  looked  at  me  and  answered,  "  Sister  mine, 
I  go  to  die  fuF  this  fair  land  of  thine  !  " 
I  felt  my  heart  was  trembling  through  and  thrODgb, 
Nor  could  I  say  to  bira,  "  God  comfort  you  !" 
They  nere  three  hundred,  they  were  young  and  strong^ 
And  they  are  dead  1 

That  morning  I  forgot  to  glean  the  grain, 
And  set  myself  to  follow  in  their  train. 
Twice  over  they  encountered  the  geus-d'armes. 
Twice  orer  they  despoiled  them  of  their  arms  ; 
But  when  we  came  before  Certosa's  wall 
We  heard  the  drums  beat  and  the  trumpets  eall, 
And  'mid  the  smoke,  the  firing,  and  Ihu  glare, 
Jlore  than  a  thousand  fell  upon  tbem  there. 
They  were  three  hundred,  tbey  were  young  and  strong, 
And  they  are  dead  1 

They  were  three  bnndred,  and  they  would  not  fiy  ; 
They  seemed  three  thousand,  and  they  wished  to  die. 
But  wished  to  die  with  weapons  in  their  hands  ; 
Before  them  raa  with  blood  the  meadow  landa. 
I  prayed  for  them,  but  ere  the  fight  was  o'er, 
Swooned  suddenly  away,  and  looked  no  more  ; 
For  iu  tiieir  midst  I  could  no  more  behold 
Those  eyes  of  azure  and  that  hair  of  gold  I 
They  were  three  hundred,  they  were  young  and  stiong, 
And  they  are  dead  ! 
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A  IT  EN  hi  X  Aii 

ni.    NOTES  TO  THE  POEMS  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 

Page  15. 

To  King  Atitiochus, 
The  God.  Epiphanes  ;  a  Memorial 
From  the  Sidon'iajis,  ako  line  at  Stchetii. 
[The  reader  will  have  noticed  in  The  ZHvme  Tragedy  the 
ease   with  which    Mr.   Longfellow  adjusted  the  Scriptural 
phraseology  to  the  demands  uf  blank  vorae.     So  here,  he 
baa  been  able  to  use  without    change  the  words  found  in 
Juxepbus,  Anliquitia  of  Ihe  Jevis,  Book  XII.  Chapter  V.  in 
Whiaton's  translation.     The  text  of  the  Memorial  iB  slightly 
oondeuaed,  but  otherwise  is  almost  a  transcript  from  Whis- 
ton.] 

Page  18.    TnB  Dungeons  in  the  Citadf.l. 
[This  powerful  scene  in  a  dramatization  of  II.  Maccabees, 
chapter  7,  with  the  effective  change  by  which  the  mother  is 
ihown  apart  from  the  sous,  and  the  torture  is  mftde  iuferen- 
tial.} 

Page  29.     Behold  my  face  ;  /  am  Niamm-'a  self. 
[Both  Josephus  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees 
relate  the  incident  of  Nicauor's  visit,  but  they  make  it  one 
of  treacherona  intention.] 
Page  43. 

/  am  betxime  at  onre 
Weat  na  an  infant. 
[The  irhnle   iccue  of  Ihe  death  of  Antioehns  is  drami 
from  I.  Mnceabees  6,  and  II.  Maccabees  9,  but  the  author 
of  the  second  Ixuk  gives  details  which  are  horrible  in  their 
character,  and  wreaks  his  fury  upon  .\Dtioehus  in  a  manner 
which  finds  few  parallels  in  literature.] 
Page  54. 

And  I  al  Fondi  haw  mg  Fra  Baslinno, 
The  famout  artifl,  luio  has  come  from  Jtomr 
To  paint  mg  portrait. 
[In  1533  Cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medici  sent  Sebnstiiui  with 
an  armed  foree  to  paint  the  purtroit  of  Julia  Gnnzaga.     It 
was   acvomptished  in   a  montJi  and  sent  to   Francis  I.  of 
Fruoe, 


^ 


4S8  AfPEXDlX 

"The  !«■]  pwtiail  of  Gin&a  G<mu>^  a  >w|ip«BeJ  In 
ia  tm  diSenHt  eoDcetioM.    In  the  NummI  Galkoj, 
hkTC  tW  liknew  oC  k  lady  in  the  ehuscM*  of  St.  Af^Om, 
a*  (TiiilMlncd  bjr  >  nimbni  and  pineera.     Natoial  poae  and 

fKltmrr.  ■ml  i«g»«i>.l  mlpin  irnlijjt..  >»itt         Tfac  tnatDient  H 

free  and  bold,  bnt  tlie  eokxa  an  not  Uended  whb  tbe  can 
whiefa  SefaatfiBM  «o«ld  MiTelj  ban  liextowed  in  Micb  a  raac 
In  Ibe  Staedel  Moenni  at  Fiwtkfoit,  tfae  peiaoa  icpMaented 
ia  of  a  noble  and  «l«gant  c*Tnag«,  aeafad,  in  rieb  attire,  and 
boUiag  a  fan  made  of  featben.  A  prettr  laj^ae^ie  ii  aeen 
thicwgfa  an  opening,  mmI  a  rich  green  banging  {mQs  lieUod 
tbe  figore.  The  handling  euivMuly  i^mi&da  «s  of  Bniaiiiu>. 
It  is  veil  known  that  the  likeness  of  Giulia  wu  tent  la 
f^aaeu  tbe  Fitst  in  Paris,  and  wai  registered  in  Lepicie'i 
eaUlogoe.  Tbe  canvas  of  the  National  Galleij  wai  jmr- 
ebaeed  from  tlie  Borgfaese  palace,  the  panel  at  Frankfort 
fnnn  tbe  heirlooms  of  tbe  lale  King  of  HoUai^  A  third 
female  portrait  by  Del  Kombo  deserves  to  be  recorded  in 
connection  with  this  inquirj-,  —  that  of  Lord  lUdnor  at 
Longford  Castle,  in  which  a  ladr  vith  a  criinsoQ  manElp  and 
peari  bead-dress  stands  in  profile,  rcGting  her  hands  on  the 
back  of  a  ehair.  On  a  eIuifI  vhich  falls  from  tbe  el 
read,  '  Sunt  laqn^  pencru  caet.'  The  shape  is  slender 
of  Vittoria  Colonna  in  the  Santangelo  palace  at  Naples, 
bat  tb«  culcf  is  too  brown  in  light  aud  too  red  i 
to  yield  a  pleasing  effect,  and  were  it  pnived  that  tbit  Jp 
reallj  GioliaGonzaga  the  picture  would  not  deseire  Tasaii^  i 
eulogy."  —  Crowe  and  CanOcaseUe  :  Hiilory  of  Pamdi^ 
in  North  Italy.} 

Page  59. 

Whu  did  the  Pope  anrf  Ut  ten  Cardmai* 
Come  here  to  lay  this  Jttaeg  tatk  upon  bm. 

[The  Last  Judgment  was  begun  in  ISM  wben  Paul  III,; 
AleMandro  Fameee,  was  Pope.J 

Page  5a 

The  bone,  of  J-diui 
Shook  in  their  eepuichre. 

[JulioB  II.,  who  became  Pope  in  1503.     The  Jalius  wh« 
■ppeai^  in  this  poem  is  Julius  HI.] 
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Page  62.    San  Silvestro. 

[A  nuniature  pninter,  Francesco  d'  Ollnnda,  was  scut  lo 
Italy  between  1530  and  1540  b;  tlie  Kiug  of  Portugal,  and 
wrote  aa  account  of  hip  experience.  lu  this  account  he  de- 
Bcribes  two  Suuidaja  wliich  he  spent  with  Michael  Angelo 
and  Vittoria  Coloiuia  at  Sim  Silvestro.  HU  narrative,  which 
is  given  by  Grimm  in  his  Life  of  Mkhael  Angelo,  II.  293- 
305,  furnished  Mr.  Longfellow  the  material  from  which  to 
construct  this  scene,  and  the  fuller  one  for  which  it  v/aa  sub- 
stituted.] 

Pago  89. 

The  Marquit  of  Pescara  in  my  liusbatid, 
And  death  htus  not  divorced  us. 

[Vittoritt  Colouna  was  born  in  UW,  betrothed  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Pescara  in  1495,  and  married  to  him  in  1509.  Pes- 
cara was  killed  in  lighting  against  the  French  under  the 
walls  of  Ravenna  Ln  1512.  It  is  not  known  wlien  or  where 
Vittoria  Culuuna  first  mot  Michael  Angelu,  but  all  authori- 
ties agree  that  it  must  have  been  about  the  year  1536,  when 
he  was  over  sixty  yeajB  of  age.  She  did  not  escape  the 
espionage  of  the  Inqnisitioo,  but  was  compelled  in  1541  to 
fly  to  the  convent  at  Yiterbo.  Three  years  later,  she  went 
to  the  convent  of  licnedictines  of  St.  Anne  in  Rome,  and 
ju9t  before  lier  death,  in  1547,  she  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  Giuliaiio  Ceaarini,  the  huflband  of  Giulia  Colonna,  her  only 
relative  in  Rome.  It  was  after  she  fled  \a  the  eunvent  that 
she  began  to  write  sonnets  to  and  receive  them  from  Michael 
Angelo,  whose  love  for  her  was  not  capable  of  being  con- 
cealed. Harford,  in  his  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Bttonarotti, 
includes  a  life  also  of  Vittoria  Colonna.] 

Page  106. 

/(  mu  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Bourhon 
That  I  had  sUdn. 

[See  thu  seventh  chapter  of  Afemoirs  of  Benvmulo  Cellini 
for  his  narrative  of  Uuu  incident.] 

Page  124. 

The  color  of  Titian 
WUh  the  deiign  of  Sfichael  Ant/do. 

["  Hia  real  mime  was  Jacopo  Bobusti.     Ilia  father  was  a 
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d;er  (in  lUliau,  Tmtore)  ;  bence  he  received   in  childhood 

the  diminutive  nli;kna.me  II  Tinlorelto.  .  .  .  The  dyer  sent 
him  to  study  under  Titimi-  This  did  not  avail  him  much, 
for  that  most  excellcnC  painter  was  by  no  raeaoK  a  good  in- 
structor, und  it  is  said  that  he  bei'aine  jvalous  of  the  progress 
of  Tinlorelto,  or  perhaps  required  mure  docility.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  he  expelled  biiu  from  his  academy,  saj- 
iug,  somewhat  rashly,  that  '  he  would  Dever  be  ajiything  but 
a  daiilier.'  Tintoretto  did  not  lose  courage  ;  he  pursued  faia 
studies,  aud  after  a  few  years  set  up  an  academy  of  his  own, 
and  ou  Che  wall  of  bis  painting  room  he  placed  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  as  being  expressive  of  the  principles  he  in- 
tended to  follow  :  II  disegno  di  Michel  Agnoio ;  il  colorilo 
di  Tiziano."  —  Mrs.  Jameson :  Memoirs  of  the  Early  Italian 
Painters.} 

Page  140. 

Theg  complain 
Ofiiauffidenl  light  in  the  Three  Cliapdt. 

[Grimm,  II.  415,  relates  this  bout  betweeu  Miehsol  Angela 
and  the  cardinals.] 

Page  157.     And  ah .'  ihal  caxting, 

[CelUni  gives  an  animated  account  of  this  incident  in  the 
forty-first  chapter  of  hia  Memoiri'.'] 

Page  184.     CoPLAs  or.  Mankique. 

This  poem  of  Maurique  ia  a  great  favorite  in  Spain.  No 
lees  than  four  poctip  Glosses,  or  running  commentaries,  upon 
it  have  been  published,  no  one  of  which,  however,  possessea 
great  poetic  merit.  That  of  the  Cartbiiainn  monk,  Rodrigo 
de  Valdepefias,  is  the  best.  It  is  known  as  the  Glona  del 
Cartvjo.  There  is  also  a  prose  Commentary  by  Luis  de 
Aranda. 

The  following  staniaa  of  the  poem  were  found  in  the 
author  3  pocket,  after  his  death  on  the  field  of  battle. 


Page  23'2.  The  Childrf.n  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
There  is  one  poem  in  this  Tuluiue  ia  which  a  few  iatro- 
ductory  remarks  may  be  useful.'  It  is  The  Children  of  Ihe 
Lord's  Supper  from  the  Swedish  of  Bishop  Tegn^r,  a  poem 
which  enjoys  no  inconsiderable  reputation  in  the  North  of 
Burope,  and  fur  its  beauty  and  simplicity  merits  the  atten- 
tion  of  Englisli  readers.  It  ia  an  Idyl,  descriptive  of  scenes 
in  a  Swedish  village,  and  belongs  to  tiie  same  class  of  poems 
as  the  Luise  of  Voss  and  the  Hermann  vnd  Dorothea  of 
Goethe.  But  the  Swedish  poet  has  been  guided  by  n  surer 
tnste  than  his  German  predecessors.  His  tone  ia  pure  and 
elevated,  and  he  rarely,  if  ever,  mistakes  what  is  trivial  for 
what  is  simple.  There  is  Boraetbiiig  patriarchal  still  linger- 
ing about  rural  life  in  Sweden,  which  renders  it  a  fit  theme 
for  song.  Almost  primeval  simplicity  I'eigiis  over  that 
Northern  land, —  almost  primeval  solitude  and  stillaess. 
Ton  pH£B  out  from  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  as  if  by  magiu 
the  scene  changes  to  a  wild,  woodland  landst^ape.  Around 
yuu  are  forests  of  fir.  Overhead  hang  the  lung,  fan-like 
branches,  trailing  with  moss,  and  heavy  with  red  and  blue 
cones.  Under  foot  is  a  carpet  of  yellow  lenves ;  and  the  flir 
>  It  wUl  b>  otiHrved  thkt  tlm  noM  hers  ginn  arigiiiinr  itooi  u  Introduu- 
tJoD  to  the  poea  whin  K  viu  fint  pnbliiliHt.    Set  mie,  p.  Vn, 
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a  and  balmf . 


■  wooden  bridge  jmi  crms  a  littla 
3  forth  into  a  plcaaant  and 
■unnj  laud  of  fanua.  \\'uoden  fem-es  divide  the  adjoiniiig 
fields.  At'russ  the  toad  are  gales,  wLkli  are  opeoed  b; 
troops  of  children.  The  peasants  take  off  their  bats  aa  joa 
pass ;  you  saeeie,  and  they  cry,  "  God  bless  jou  ! "  The 
houses  in  the  i-illages  aod  smaller  lowtiB  are  sJI  built  of  hewn 
timber,  and  for  the  most  part  painted  red.  The  floors  of 
the  taverns  are  strewn  with  the  fragrant  tips  of  fir  boughs. 
In  man}'  villages  thete  are  no  taverns,  and  the  peasants 
take  tnms  in  reeeifing  tniTellers.  The  thnftj  housewife 
■hows  JOU  into  the  best  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are 
hung  round  with  rude  pictures  from  the  Bible  ;  and  brings 
jDu  her  heavj  silver  spoons,  —  an  heirloom,  —  to  dip  the 
curdled  milk  from  the  pan.  You  liave  oaten  cakes  baked 
somti  months  before,  or  bread  with  auise-seed  and  coriander 
in  it,  or  perhaps  a  little  piue  bark. 

Meanwhile  the  stnrdj'  husband  has  brought  his  horses 
from  the  plougb,  and  harnessed  them  to  your  carriage. 
Solitary  travellers  come  aud  go  in  uncootlt  one-horse  chaises. 
Most  uf  them  have  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and,  banging 
around  their  necks  in  front,  a  leather  wallet,  in  which  tbej 
carry  tobacco,  and  the  great  bank-notes  of  tbe  country,  aa 
large  na  your  two  bands.  You  meet,  also,  groups  of  Dale- 
karlian  peasant-women,  travelling  homeward  or  townwsrd 
in  pursuit  of  work.  Tliey  walk  barefoot,  carrying  in  tb^x 
hands  their  shoes,  which  have  high  heeb  under  the  hollow 
of  the  foot,  and  soles  uf  birch  bark. 

Frequent,  too,  are  tlie  village  churehea,  standing  by  the 
roadside,  each  in  its  own  little  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  la 
the  parish  register  great  events  are  doubtless  recorded. 
Some  old  king  was  christened  or  buried  in  that  church  ;  and 
a,  little  sextou,  with  a  ruaty  key,  shows  you  the  baptismal 
font,  or  the  cofliu.  In  the  churchyard  are  a  few  flowers, 
and  much  green  grass  ;  and  daily  tbe  shadow  of  the  choroh 
spire,  with  its  long,  tapering  finger,  counts  the  tombs,  repre- 
senting a  dial-plate  of  human  life,  on  which  the  hours  and 
minutes  are  tbe  graves  of  men.  The  stones  are  flat,  and 
large,  and  low,  and  perhaps  sunken,  like  the  roofs  of  old 
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bouaes.  On  some  are  armorial  liearings  ;  on  others  only  the 
initials  of  the  poor  tcnanta,  with  a  date,  as  on  the  roofs  of 
Dutch  cottagea.  They  all  sleep  with  their  heads  to  the 
weatward.  Each  held  a  lighted  tnper  in  bia  hand  when  he 
died  ;  aud  ill  his  cofiin  were  pbiced  hia  little  heart-treasures, 
and  a  piece  of  money  for  his  last  journey.  Babes  that  came 
lifeless  into  the  world  were  carried  in  the  amis  of  gray- 
haired  old  men  to  the  only  cradle  they  ever  slept  in  ;  and  in 
the  ahioud  of  the  dead  mother  were  laid  the  little  garments 
of  the  child  that  lived  aud  died  iu  her  bosom.  And  over 
this  scene  the  Tillage  pastor  looks  from  bia  window  in  the 
fitillneas  of  midnight,  and  says  in  his  heart,  "  How  quietly 
they  rest,  all  the  depitrted  1 " 

Near  the  churchyard  gate  stands  a  poor-hox,  ^tened  to 
a  post  by  iron  bands,  and  aecurcd  by  a  padlock',  with  a  slop- 
ing wooden  roof  to  keep  off  the  rain.  If  it  be  Sunday,  the 
peaeanta  ait  on  tlie  churuh  at«ps  and  con  their  piialm-booka. 
Others  are  coming  down  the  road  with  their  beloved  pastor, 
who  talks  to  them  of  boly  things  from  beneath  his  bioad- 
brinunod  hat.  He  speaks  of  fields  and  harvests,  and  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  that  went  forth  to  sow,  He  leads  them 
to  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  to  the  pleasant  pastures  of  the 
spirit-land.  He  is  their  patriarch,  and,  like  MelehiMdek, 
both  priest  and  king,  thongh  he  has  no  other  throne  than 
the  church  pulpit.  The  women  carry  psalm-books  in  their 
hands,  wrapped  in  silk  liandkerchiefs,  and  listen  devontly 
to  the  good  man's  words.  But  the  yonng  men,  like  Gallio, 
care  for  none  of  these  tilings.  They  are  busy  counting  the 
plaits  in  the  kirtles  ot  the  peasant-girls,  their  nnmber  be- 
ing an  indication  of  the  wearer's  wealth.  It  may  end  in  a 
wedding. 

I  will  endeavor  to  describe  a  village  wedding  in  Sweden. 
It  Bhall  be  in  summer-time,  that  there  may  be  flowers,  and 
in  »  Bontbem  proTiuee,  that  the  bride  maybe  fair.  The  early 
eong  of  the  lark  and  of  chanUcleer  are  mingling  iu  the  clear 
morning  air,  and  the  sun,  the  heavenly  bridegroom  with 
golden  locks,  arises  in  the  oast,  just  as  our  earthly  bride- 
groom with  yellow  hair  ariMS  in  the  south.  In  the  yard 
there  is  a  sound  of  loices  and  trampling  ot  hoofs,  and  horsi's 
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tlw  w^oBr  and  after  fitting  aad  dnakiivand  hanaluiif  tht 
praoession  mom  fbrwaid  ^aia,  and  at  l^^th  draws  near 
tbe  boose  of  the  biide.  Foor  heialda  ride  f  onnod  to  aa- 
noanoe  that  a  Indghl  aad  ^  •ttradaots  are  in  tbe  Deigfabor- 
ing  forest,  and  piaj  fbn  bo^tatitT-  "  How  manj  am 
700?  "  aiks  tbe  biide'a  btber.  "  At  kasl  Uiiee  hundred," 
u  the  answer  ;  and  to  this  tbe  best  n^tie^,  "  Yes  ;  were  jron 
Beren  times  as  many,  toq  should  all  be  wtluoine  ;  aad  in 
token  tbereof  reeeire  this  cnp."  Whereupon  each  berald 
receiTes  a  can  of  ale  ;  and  soon  after  tbe  whole  jovial  com- 
panj  conies  etonning  into  the  farmer's  yard,  and,  riding 
round  tbe  Maj-pole,  which  stands  in  the  centre,  alights  aitud 
a  grand  salnte  and  flourish  of  laosic. 

In  the  hall  sits  the  bride,  with  a  crown  upon  her  bead  and 
a  tear  in  her  ere,  like  the  Virgin  Uary  in  olA  church  point- 
ings. She  is  dressed  in  a  red  l>odice  and  kirtle  with  looae 
linen  sleeves.  Tliere  is  a  gilded  belt  arunnd  her  waist  ;  and 
aronnd  her  nei>Ii  strings  of  golden  beads,  and  a  golden  chain. 
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On  the  cFown  rests  a  wreatb  of  wild  roses,  and  below  It  an- 
other of  cypress.  Loose  over  her  shoulders  falls  her  daxeD 
hair  ;  and  lier  bhie  iuaocpnt  eyes  are  fixed  upon  tlie  gronud. 
O  thou  good  soul !  thou  hast  bard  hands,  but  a  aoft  heart. 
Thou  art  poor.  The  very  ornameuts  thou  wearest  are  not 
thine.  They  have  been  hired  for  this  great  day.  Yet  art 
thon  rich  ;  rich  in  health,  lieh  in  hope,  rich  in  thy  first, 
young,  fervent  lore.  The  blessing  of  Heaven  be  upon  thee  ! 
So  thinks  the  parish  priest,  as  he  joins  together  the  hands  of 
bride  and  bridegroom,  saying  in  deep,  solemn  tones,  "  I  give 
thee  in  marriage  this  damsel,  to  be  thy  wedded  wife  in  all 
honor,  and  to  share  the  half  of  thy  bed,  thy  lock  and  key, 
»nd  every  third  penny  whioh  you  two  may  jiosat'ss,  or  may 
inherit,  and  all  the  rights  which  Upland's  htwa  provide,  and 
the  holy  King  Erik  gave." 

The  dinner  is  now  served,  and  the  bride  sits  between  the 
bridegroom  and  the  priest.  The  spokesman  delivers  on 
oration  after  the  Hntient  custom  of  his  fathers.  He  inter- 
lards it  well  with  quotatious  from  the  Bible  ;  and  invites  the 
Saviour  to  be  present  at  this  marriage  feast,  as  he  was  at  the 
marriage  feaat  in  Ca^a  of  Galilee.  The  table  is  not  spar- 
ingly set  forth.  Eauh  makes  a  long  arm  and  the  feast  goes 
oheerly  on.  Fundi  and  brandy  pass  round  between  the 
courses,  and  here  and  there  a  pipe  is  smoked  while  waiting 
for  tile  next  dish.  They  ait  long  at  table  ;  but,  as  all  things 
must  have  an  end,  so  must  a  Swedish  dinner.  Tlien  the 
dance  begins.  It  is  led  off  by  the  bride  and  the  priest,  who 
perform  a  solemn  minuet  together.  Not  till  after  midnight 
comes  the  last  dance.  The  girls  form  a  ring  around  the 
bride,  to  keep  her  from  the  hands  of  the  married  women, 
who  endeavor  to  break  through  the  magic  circle,  and  seize 
their  new  sister.  After  long  straggling  they  succeed  ;  and 
the  crown  is  taken  from  her  head  and  the  jewels  from  her 
neck,  and  her  bodice  is  unlaced  and  her  kirtle  taken  off  ;  and 
like  a  vestal  vii^in  clad  all  in  white  she  goes,  but  it  is  to  her 
marriage  chamber,  not  to  her  grave  ;  and  the  wedding 
guests  follow  her  with  lighted  caudles  in  their  hands.  And 
this  is  a  village  bridal. 

Nur  must  I  forget  the  suddenly  changing  seasons  of  the 
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Korthm  dime,  nete  ii  ua  bag  aad  hagtnag  if 
f olditig  lesf  and  Miiwnni  one  W  «ne  ; 
■utiunD,  pompon*  iritli  Diaiij-«olix«d  !««*«•  aad  Ota  (^ 
Indian  tammen.  Bnt  winter  and  n 
aod  pan  into  each  other.  Tbe  qoaQ  hsi  haidljc  maed  pip- 
ing ia  the  com,  wbeo  winter  from  tbe  tnldi  of  trailiiig  dnoda 
■owa  btaad«aat  over  tlup  land  mow,  icicles,  and  rattling  haiL 
The  daja  wane  apace.  Erelong  the  gnu  haidl;  nan  afcova 
the  borium,  or  doe«  not  riie  at  all.  The  moon  and  tha  atm 
■hine  tbntagfa  the  daj ;  onlj,  at  noon,  the;  are  pale  and 
wan,  and  in  the  southern  tkj  a  red,  fier^  glovr,  ki  of  snnMt, 
boms  ilung  the  horiton.  and  then  goes  out.  -And  pleuantly 
under  the  lilvvr  tni>on,  anil  under  the  silent,  solemn  staia, 
ring  the  Rteel-shoes  of  the  skaten  on  the  frozen  ses,  and 
voices,  snd  the  sound  of  bells. 

And  now  the  Northern  Lights  begin  to  burn,  funtl;  at 
fint,  like  snnbemns  playing  in  the  waters  of  the  blue  sea. 
Then  a  soft  criniMiD  glow  tiuges  the  heareus.  There  is  » 
blush  on  the  cheek  of  night.  The  mlors  coiue  and  go,  and 
ohange  from  crimson  to  gold,  from  gold  to  crimson.  Tba 
wow  is  stained  with  rosy  light.  Twofold  from  the  seDidi, 
eut  and  west,  nanies  a  fierj  sword  ;  and  a  broad  band  pauea 
athwart  the  heavens  like  a  summer  annset.  Soft  pnrpl« 
ctonds  come  Eailing  over  the  sky,  and  through  their  vapory 
folds  the  winking  stars  shine  white  as  silver.  With  such 
pomp  as  this  is  Merry  Christmas  ushered  in,  thongh  onlj  a 
single  star  heralded  the  first  Christmas.  And  in  memory  of 
that  day  the  Swedish  peasants  dance  on  straw  ;  and  tha 
pessant-giris  throw  straws  at  the  timbered  roof  of  the  hall, 
and  for  every  one  that  «ticka  in  a  crack  shall  a  gTOomsnwn 
eome  to  their  wedding.  Merry  Christmas  indeed  I  For 
pious  souls  there  shall  be  church  songs  and  sermons,  bnt 
for  Swedish  peasants,  brandy  and  nut-brown  nie  in  wooden 
bowls  ;  and  the  great  Tule-eake  crowned  with  a  cheese,  and 
garlanded  with  apples,  and  upholding  a  three-armed  candle- 
stick over  the  Christmas  feost.  Tliey  may  tell  tales,  too,  of 
Jons  Lundsbracka,  and  Lankenfns,  and  the  great  Rlddai 
Finke  of  Pingsdaga.' 
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And  son  the  glad,  leafy  midsummer,  foil  of  blossoms  and 
the  eong  of  nightingales,  is  come  I  Sniiit  John  iiaa  taken  tlia 
Dowers  and  festival  of  heathen  BiJder ;  and  in  every  village 
there  is  a  May-pole  fifty  feet  high,  with  wreaths  and  roses 
and  ribbons  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  a  noisy  weathercock 
on  top,  to  tell  the  village  whence  the  wind  comcth  and 
wliitbet  it  goeth.  The  sun  does  not  set  till  ten  o'clock  ftt 
night  ;  and  tlie  children  are  at  play  in  the  streets  an  hour 
later.  The  windows  and  doors  are  all  open,  and  yoii  may  sit 
and  read  till  midnight  witfaont  a  candle.  Oh,  how  beautiful 
is  the  Biinuner  night,  which  is  not  night,  but  a  suuless  yet  nu' 
clouded  day,  descending  upon  earth  with  dews  and  shadows 
and  refreshing  coolness  I  How  beantifnl  the  long,  mild 
twilight,  which  like  a  silver  clasp  unites  to-day  with  yester- 
day I  How  beautiful  the  silent  hour,  when  Morning  and 
Evening  thus  ait  together,  baud  in  band,  beneath  the  starless 
sky  of  midnight  I  From  the  church-tower  in  the  pahlia 
square  the  bell  tolls  the  hoar,  with  a  soft,  musical  chime  ; 
and  the  watchman,  whose  watch-tower  Is  the  belfry,  blows  a 
blast  in  his  horn,  for  each  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and  four 
times,  to  the  four  comers  of  the  heavens,  ii 
he  chants,  — 


From  bis  swallow's  nest  in  the  belfrj-  lie  can  se«  the  snn  all 
night  long  ;  and  further  north  the  priest  stands  at  his  door 
in  the  warm  midnight,  and  lights  his  pipe  with  a  common 
burning-glass. 

Page  233.     The  Feast  of  the  Lmfy  Pavilionn. 

In  Swedish,  Lilfkt/ddohBgtiden,  the  Leathuta '-high-tide. 

Page  2M.     Hiirberg. 

The  peasant-painter  of  Sweden.  He  is  known  chiefty  by 
his  altar-pieces  in  the  villnge  thurcjies, 

Pag«  -235.      Wallln. 

A  distinguished  pulpit-orntor  and  poet  He  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  beaut}>  and  sublimity  of  bis  psalms. 
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Page  253.    Nils  JmI  gave  lieed  to  the  lempfsft  roar. 

Nila  iluel  WB3  a  celebmted  Daiiiab  Admiral,  and  Peder 
Weiael,  a  Vice- Admiral,  who  for  his  great  prowess  received 
the  popular  title  of  Tordemkiold,  nr  ThuuderKliIuld.  In 
childliuod  he  waa  a  tnilor's  apprentice,  and  ruse  to  bis  high 
rank  before  the  age  of  tweutj-eight,  when  be  was  killed  in  a 

Page  3M.     The  Blind  Gir!  of  Casl'd-Cidilk 

Jasmin,  the  atithor  of  tlii«  beautiful  poem,  is  to  the  South 
of  Frnuce  what  Bums  is  to  the  South  of  ScotUuid,  —  the 
representatire  of  the  heart  of  the  people,  —  oue  of  those 
happy  bards  who  are  bom  with  their  mouths  full  of  binis 
(Ja  bouco  pUno  d'  aouzdoas).  He  has  written  his  own  biog- 
raphy in  a  poetic  form,  and  the  simple  nai'iative  of  hia  pov- 
erty, bis  struggles,  and  hia  triumphs  is  very  touching,  He 
still  lives  at  Agen,  on  the  Garouiie  ;  and  long  may  he  li\e 
there  to  delight  bis  native  laud  with  native  songs  t 

The  following  description  of  his  person  and  way  of  life  is 
talien  from  the  graphic  pages  of  Beam  and  Ihe  Pyrtntes, 
by  Louisa  Stuart  CusCello,  whose  cliariniug  pen  has  done  bo 
much  to  illustrate  the  French  proTincea  and  their  literature. 

"At  the  entrance  of  the  promenade,  Du  Gravier,  is  a  row 
of  small  bouses,  —  some  cafe's,  others  shops,  the  indication 
of  which  is  a  painted  uloth  placed  across  the  way,  with  the 
owner's  name  in  bright  gold  letters,  in  the  manner  of  the 
arcades  in  the  streets,  and  their  unnouneementa.  One  of 
the  most  glaring  of  these  was,  we  observed,  a  bright  blue 
flag,  bordered  with  gold  ;  on  which,  in  large  gold  letters, 
appeared  the  name  of  '  Jasmin,  Coiffeur.'  We  entered,  and 
were  welcomed  by  a  smiling,  dark-eyed  woman,  who  in- 
formed U5  that  her  biiaband  was  busy  at  that  moment  dress- 
ing a  cuatomer's  hair,  but  he  was  desirons  to  roeeive  us,  and 
begged  we  would  walk  into  his  parlor  at  the  bank  of  the 

"  She  exhibited  to  us  a  laurel  crown  of  gold,  of  delicate 
workmanship,  sent  from  the  city  of  Clemeuce  laaure,  Ton- 
louse,  to  the  poet ;  who  will  probably  one  day  take  bis  place 
in  the  eapiloul.     Next  came  a  golden  cup,  with  an  inscription 
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1  his  honor,  given  by  the  citizens  of  Aueh  ;  n  g;old  wnlvh, 
chain,  awt  seals,  sent  by  tJie  king-,  Louis  FbiJippe  ;  an  em- 
erald ring  vorn  and  presented  \ij  the  htraeuted  Duke  of 
Oi'leiUia  ;  a.  pearl  pin,  by  the  gracetul  Duchess,  who,  on  the 
poet'a  visit  to  Paris  acconipoiued  by  his  son,  received  him 
in  the  worda  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Henii  Quutre  :  — 


Aprouchl  boiu  I 

A  fine  service  of  linen,  the  offering  of  the  town  of  Pan, 
aft«r  its  citizens  had  given  f^tes  in  his  Louor,  and  losdcid 
hini  with  caresses  and  praises  ;  and  ktiick-kniu-ka  and  jewels 
iif  all  descriptions,  offered  to  tiiiu  by  lady-am bassadressea 
and  great  lords;  English  'misses';  and  'miladis'  and 
French,  And  foreigners  of  all  notions  who  did  or  did  not  uu- 
derstand  Gnseon, 

"  All  thii,  though  startling,  was  not  convincing  ;  Jasmin, 
the  barber,  might  onlj  be  a  fashion,  ti  furore,  a  caprice,  aft<;r 
all ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  knew  how  to  get  up  a  scene 
well.  When  we  had  become  newly  tired  of  looking  over 
these  tributes  to  his  genius,  the  door  opened,  and  the  poet 
himself  appeared.  His  manner  was  free  and  unembarrassed, 
well-bred,  and  lively  ;  he  received  our  compliments  natn> 
rally,  and  like  one  aconetomed  to  homage  ;  said  h»  was  ill, 
and  unfortunately  too  hiHtrse  to  read  anything  to  us,  or 
should  have  been  delighted  to  do  so.  He  spoke  with  a  broad 
Gascon  accent,  and  very  rapidly  and  eloquently  ;  ran  over 
the  story  of  his  sueceagea  ;  told  us  that  his  graiidfatber  bnd 
been  a  be^ar,  and  all  his  family  very  jKior ;  that  he  was 
now  as  rieh  as  he  wished  to  be  ;  his  son  placed  in  a  gond  po- 
sition at  Nantes  ;  then  showed  us  his  son's  picture,  and  spoke 
of  his  disposition  ;  to  which  his  brisk  little  wife  added,  that, 
ttiinigh  nn  fool,  he  had  not  his  father's  genius,  to  which 
truth  Jasmin  assented  as  a  mnlter  of  course.  I  told  him  of 
bnviug  seen  mention  made  of  him  in  an  English  review; 
which  he  said  had  been  sent  him  by  Lord  Dnrbam,  who  had 
paid  him  a  visit ;  and  I  then  spoke  of '  Me  cal  wouri '  aa 
known  to  me.     This   was  enough  to  make  him   forget  Ills 


i 
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t-nagine  tkt  lint  link  Mog  wu  Im  I 
«■■  laen]*  hs  fiat ;  he  nnit  Dt  la  lEad  te  me  a.  liuie  fif 
•L'Alne*<^'— >  fnr  vcma  of  •FnaMurtoL'  •  Yen  wi& 
W  H^fipgJ,'  sud  he ;  •  fcot  if  1  inne  well,  ud  j«  would 
:  mt  tkr  jifiwiH  of  TDOt  cMii^u^  f er  tatoe  tiice,  if  Ton 
Bciclj  nnai^  tknngk  A^eB,  I  wrald  kill  jon 
-I  «aaU  mke  jvn  die  vtUi  (CstrMa  for  mj 

—  ■T)' [IKttr  FnMNOMO  t  ' 

p  tva  copies  of  hit  book,  tnmt  •  pOe  Ijing 
It  daae  to  liiai  be  pointed  oat 
Oe  f^eoek  tnMlatica  OB  DM  nde,  wkiefc  be  mU  u  to  f oBow 
iASl»  ia  lead  in  Gaaem.  He  be^^  in  a  tidia  aoA  roice,  and 
u  be  advuiced,  the  wiifiac  of  Hamlet  oo  beaiiug  the 
plajer-king'  recite  tbe  diiaaters  of  Uecnba  was  but  a  type 
of  oan,  to  find  onnclTes  eairied  away  by  the  spell  of  his 
enthusiaam.  His  ere*  swam  in  te*n  ;  be  becHioe  pale  and 
led ;  be  trembled ;  he  Kcoroed  bhnaelf ;  bii  Eoce  nns  now 
jojotts,  now  emlting,  gaj,  jocoee  ;  in  fact,  be  was  twenty 
■cton  in  ooe  ;  he  rang  tbe  ebanges  from  Rncbel  to  Bouff^  ; 
Rnil  he  finisbed  br  delighting  us,  be£ide«  beguiling-  aa  of  onx 
lean,  and  overwhelming  as  with  Mtooishment. 

"  He  would  hate  Iiegu  a  treasure  ou  the  stage  ;  for  be  b 
(till,  though  his  first  joutb  b  pa^t,  remarkably  good-looking 
and  striking  ;  with  lilack,  sparkiiug  eyes,  of  intense  ex- 
preiuiion  ;  a  fine,  ruddy  compleiion  ;  a  counteiuuice  of  won- 
drous mobility  ;  a  good  figure  ;  and  action  full  of  fire  and 
grace  ;  he  baa  handKime  bauda,  which  he  uses  with  inllnit« 
effect  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  be  is  the  best  actor  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw.  I  could  now  quite  iinderstaad  what  a  troubadoor 
oT  jongleur  might  be,  aod  I  look  upou  Jasmin  as  a  revived 
■pecimen  of  that  extinct  race.  Such  as  he  is  might  have 
been  Gancelm  Paidit,  of  Avignou,  the  friend  of  dear  de 
Lion,  who  imncnled  the  death  of  the  hero  in  such  moving 
itr^ns  ;  such  might  have  been  Bemaid  de  Ventadoiir,  who 
■aiig  the  praises  of  Queen  Elinore's  beauty  ;  such  Geuffrcy 
Rudel,  of  Blaye,  on  his  own  Garonne  ;  such  the  wUd  Tidal  ; 
eertaui  it  is,  tliat  none  of  these  troiibadonrs  of  old  could 
uiore  move,  by  their  singing  or  reciting,  than  Jasmin,   in 
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irlion]  all  their  long-smothered  fire  and  traditioDnl  magio 

"We  found  we  had  Btayeil  liourB  inatead  of  minut^a  vrith 
the  poet  i  but  he  would  not  hear  of  any  apolugy,  —  only  re- 
gretted that  bis  voice  was  so  out  of  time,  in  ouuseqiienco  of  a 
violent  cold,  uoder  which  hs  y/ae  really  laboring,  and  hoped 
to  see  us  again.  He  told  lis  our  oountrywomeii  of  Pau  had 
laden  him  with  kindness  and  attention,  and  spoke  with  such 
enthugia^m  of  the  beauty  of  certain  'misses,'  that  I  feared 
bis  little  wife  would  feel  somewhat  piqued  ;  but,  on  the 
coatrar;,  she  stood  bj,  Bmiling  and  happy  and  enjoyiug  the 
stories  of  his  triumphs.  I  remarked  that  he  bad  restored 
the  poetry  of  tlie  troubadours  ;  asked  him  if  he  knew  their 
souga  ;  and  said  he  was  worthy  to  stand  at  their  head.  '  I 
am,  indeed,  a  troubadour,'  said  he,  with  energy  ;  '  but  I  nm 
far  beyond  them  all :  they  were  but  begiimera  ;  tiiey  never 
composed  a  poem  like  my  Francouueto !  there  are  no  poets 
in  Frauce  now,  —  there  cannot  be  ;  the  language  does  not 
admit  of  it  ;  where  ts  the  fire,  the  spirit,  the  expression,  the 
tenderness,  the  force  of  the  Gascon  ?  French  is  but  the  lad- 
der to  reach  to  the  first  floor  of  Gascon,  —  how  can  you  get 
up  to  a  height  except  by  a  ladder  t ' 

"  I  returned  by  Ageu,  after  an  absence  in  the  Pyrenees  of 
some  months,  and  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Jasmin 
and  his  dark-eyed  wife.  I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  he 
recognized  ;  but  the  moment  I  entered  the  little  shop  I  was 
hailed  as  an  old  friend.  '  Ah  1'  cried  Jasmin,  '  enfin  lavoiUl 
encore  I '  I  could  not  but  be  flattered  by  this  recollection, 
bat  soon  found  it  was  less  on  my  own  account  that  I  was  thus 
welcomed,  than  because  a  circnmstance  had  occurred  to  the 
poet  which  he  thought  I  could  perhaps  explain.  He  pro- 
duced several  French  newspapers,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
to  me  an  article  headed  '  Jaamin  h  Loudres  ;'  being  a  trans- 
lation of  certain  notices  of  himself,  wliiuh  had  appeared  in 
a  leading  English  literary  journal.  He  had,  he  said,  been 
informed  of  the  honor  done  him  by  numerous  friends,  and 
assured  we  his  fame  had  been  mnch  spread  by  this  means ; 
and   he  was  so  delighted  on  the  oecasion.  that  he  had  re- 
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solved  ta  leam  English,  in  order  tfaat  he  might  jndge  of  the 
tmnslations  from  his  works,  which,  he  had  bei'ii  tutd,  were 
well  done.  I  enjoyed  hia  surprise  while  1  informed  liim  that 
I  knew  who  was  the  reviewer  and  trajislatur ;  and  enplained 
the  reason  for  the  veraes  giving  pleaaure  in  an  Eagllah  dress 
to  be  the  luperior  aimplivity  of  the  English  langnage  over 
Uodern  French,  for  which  be  hxa  a  great  contempt,  as  un- 
fitted for  lyrical  composition.  He  iDquired  of  me  respecting 
Bums,  to  whom  he  had  been  likened  ;  and  begged  luc  to  tell 
lunt  something  of  Moore.  The  delight  of  himself  and  his 
wife  was  amusiug,  at  having  discovered  a  secret  which  bad 
puzzled  them  bo  long. 

"  He  had  a  thousand  things  to  tell  me  ;  in  particnlar,  that 
he  had  only  the  day  before  received  a  letter  from  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  informing  him  that  she  had  ordered  a  medal  of 
her  late  husband  to  be  struck,  the  first  of  which  would  be 
sent  tfl  him  :  she  also  annouuced  to  him  the  agreeable  news 
of  the  king  having  granted  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
francs.  He  amiled  nnd  wept  by  turns,  as  he  told  us  all 
this  ;  and  declared,  much  as  he  was  olat«l  at  the  possession 
of  a  sum  which  made  him  a  rich  man  for  life,  the  kindness 
of  the  Duchess  gratified  him  even  more. 

"  He  then  made  ns  sit  down  while  he  read  us  two  new 
poems  ;  both  charming,  and  full  of  grace  and  nabJeti j  and 
one  very  afTecting,  being  an  address  to  the  king,  alluding 
to  the  death  of  his  son.  As  he  read,  his  wife  stood  by, 
and  fearing  we  did  not  quite  comprehend  his  language,  she 
made  a  remark  to  that  effect  ;  Ui  which  he  auswered  im- 
patiently, 'Nonsense,  —  don't  you  see  they  are  in  tears?' 
This  was  uuauswemlde  ;  and  we  were  allowed  to  hear  th^ 
poem  to  the  end  ;  and  I  certainly  never  listened  to  anything 
mote  feelingly  and  energetically  delivered. 

"  We  had  ranch  conversation,  for  he  was  anxious  to  detiun 
ua,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  told  me  he  had  been  by  some 
accused  of  vanity.  'Oh,'  he  rejoined,  'what  would  you 
have  I  I  am  a  child  of  nature,  and  cannot  conceal  my 
feelings  ;  the  only  difference  between  me  and  a  man  of  re- 
finement is,  that  he  knows  how  to  conceal  bis  vanity  and 
esultation  at  auucesa,  which  I  let  everybody  see.'" 
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Page  317.    A  Christmas  Carol. 

This  following  description  of  Cliristmafl  in  Burgundy  is 
from  M.  Fertiault's  Coup  d'(Eii  but  Us  Nmh  en  Boitrgogne, 
to  the  Fncis  edition  of  Les  Nods  Bourgviffiwns  de  Baytard  de 
la  Mennoye  {Gui  BarSzai),  1842. 

"  Every  year  at  the  approach  of  Advent,  people  relreBh 
their  memories,  clear  their  throats,  and  begin  preluding,  in 
the  long  evenings  by  the  fireside,  those  carols  whose  invari- 
able nnd  f  temni  tlieme  is  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  They 
taliie  from  old  closeta  pamphlets,  little  collections  begrimed 
with  dtist  and  smoke,  to  which  the  press,  and  aometlnies  the 
pen,  has  consigned  these  songs  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  Sun- 
day of  Advent  sounds,  they  gossip,  they  gad  about,  they  sit 
together  by  the  fireside,  sometimes  at  one  house,  sometimes 
at  another,  taking  tnms  in  paying  for  tlie  chestnuts  and 
white  wine,  but  singing  with  one  common  voice  the  grotesque 
prases  of  the  Little  Jesus.  There  are  very  few  villages 
even,  which,  during  all  the  evenings  of  Advent,  do  not  bear 
some  of  these  curious  canticles  shouted  in  their  streets,  to  the 
nasal  drone  of  bagpipes.  In  this  Ciue  the  minstrel  comes  as 
a  reinforcement  to  the  singers  at  the  fireside  ;  he  brings  and 
adds  his  dose  of  joy  (spontaneous  or  mercenary,  it  matters 
little  which)  to  the  joy  which  breathes  around  the  hearth' 
atone  ;  and  when  the  voices  vibrate  and  resound,  one  voice 
more  is  always  welcome.  There,  it  is  not  the  purity  of  the 
notes  which  makes  the  concert,  bat  the  quantity,  —  non  quat- 
ilan,  sed  quantitas ;  then  (to  finish  at  once  with  the  minstrel), 
when  the  Saviour  has  at  length  been  bom  in  the  mauger,  and 
the  beautiful  Christmas  eve  is  passed,  the  rustic  piper  mokes 
his  round  among  the  houses,  where  every  one  compliments 
and  thanks  turn,  and,  moreover,  gives  him  iu  small  coin  the 
price  of  the  shrill  notes  with  which  he  has  enlivened  the 
evening  f  ntertainments. 

"  More  or  less  until  Christmas  Eve,  all  goes  on  in  this 
way  among  our  devout  singers,  with  the  difference  of  some 
gnlloos  of  wine  or  some  Immlreils  of  i.'he!.tuuts.  But  this 
famous  eve  once  came,  the  icnte  is  pitched  u|ioii  a  higher 
key;  the  closing  evening  must  be  a  memorable  one.  The 
toilet  is  begun  at  nightfall  ;  then  comes  the  hour  of  supper, 


k  olkd  tiw  SmiAt  <tba 
•LMk  J<m,'mj  tkcj  to  tb  tUdrea,  >if  fan 
an  goad  tkis  i  liaiiiiL.  Koel'  (iar  vilk  aUIdna  ooe  uuh 
•hnj*  penooih)  'will  laia  Aowm  mgar-plBou  ia  the  night.' 
And  tW  cfaBdicn  lit  ieumt^j,  keepiDg  am  tjaitt  as  tbeir 
lailaJinl  Euk  ■atarea  will  pefnat.  ThcgKMpa  of  old^ 
IWfiMa.  Not  alniTs  ■■  aderlr  aa  Hm  cUUten,  mim  lliia 
good  myiiilaiilj  la  lamihi  lla  imahri  with  nurr  beaits 
and  boiatennia  roeea  lo  Um  ekwited  warsUp  at  tha  niii>cn' 
looaNoeL  For  tU>  faal  ■otenuulT,  tiwy  have  kept  the  moat 
fvWKwtal,  the  mast  eafthnajaatic,  the  mtast  electrifpng  carols. 
Nod  t  Noel  [  Koel  t  This  magic  word  resounds  on  all  sides: 
it  aeasooB  ervry  i*ae«,  it  u  9erv«d  np  with  ereiy  tonne.  Of 
the  thooaands  of  canticlee  which  are  heard  on  this  fanioos 
eie,  iiiDet;-nine  ip  a  bundled  begin  and  end  with  this  word ; 
which  is,  oRe  ma;  sar,  theic  Alpha  and  Omega,  ibeir  crown 
and  footstool.  Thb  last  ereniag,  the  meny^naking  is  pro- 
longed. Instead  of  retiring  at  ten  or  elcrea  o'clock,  aa  is 
generally  done  on  all  (he  precedmg  evpninga,  tbej  wait  for 
the  stroke  of  midnight :  this  word  snflicienllj  procl^ms  to 
what  ceremonj  tbej  are  going  to  repair.  For  ten  niinntes 
or  a  qoarter  of  an  hour,  the  bells  hare  been  calling  the 
faitbfal  with  a  triple-bob-ma  jot ;  and  each  one.  furnished 
with  a  little  taper  streaked  with  various  colors  (the  Chiist- 
luaa  Candle),  goes  throngh  the  crowded  streets,  where  the 
lanterns  are  danctog  like  Will-o -the- Wisps,  at  the  impatient 
summons  of  the  multitDdinoiis  chimca.  It  is  the  Midnight 
Mass.  Once  inside  the  clmrcb,  the;  hear  with  more  or  leas 
piety  the  Mass,  emblematic  of  the  coming  of  the  Iklessinb. 
Then  in  tamult  and  great  haste  they  return  homeward, 
always  in  numetoas  groups  ;  they  salute  the  Yiile-log  ;  they 
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paj  homage  to  the  hearth  ;  they  ait  down  at  table  ;  and, 
amid  songs  wbic'li  teverWrate  loudur  than  ever,  muke  this 
meal  of  aftel^hriatmas,  so  lung  looked  lot,  so  cherished,  so 
joyoua,  so  Doiaj,  aud  which  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  call,  we 
hardly  know  why,  Kossignon,  The  supper  eaten  at  nightfall 
is  no  impediment,  as  you  ma;  imagine,  to  the  appetite's 
returning ;  aboTe  all,  if  the  going  to  and  from  church 
has  made  the  devout  eaters  feel  some  little  shafts  of  the 
sharp  and  biting  uorth<wind.  Rosaigiton  tben  goes  on  mer- 
rily,—  sometimes  far  iuto  the  moruiug  hours  ;  but,  never- 
theless, graUuall;  thivats  grow  hoarse,  stomachs  are  filled, 
the  Yule-li^  burns  out,  and  at  last  the  hour  arrives  when 
each  one,  as  best  he  may,  regains  his  domicile  and  bis  bed, 
and  puts  with  himself  between  the  sheets  the  material  for 
a  good  sore-throat,  or  a  good  indigestion,  for  the  morrow. 
Previous  to  tJiis,  uare  has  been  takeu  to  place  in  the  slippers, 
or  wooden  shoes  uf  the  children,  the  sugar-plums,  which 
shall  be  tat  them,  on  their  waking,  the  welcome  fruits  of 
the  Christmas  log." 

In  the  Glossary,  the  Suche,  or  Tnle-log  is  thus  defined:^ 
"This  is  a  hoge  log,  which  ia  placed  on  the  fire  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  which  in  Bnrgnudy  is  called,  on  this  account, 
lai  Sucke  de  NoeL  Then  the  father  of  the  family,  particu- 
larly among  the  middle  classes,  sings  solemnly  Christmas 
carols  with'his  wife  and  children,  the  smallest  of  whom  he 
sends  into  the  comer  to  pray  that  the  Yule-log  may  bear 
him  some  sii gar-plums.  Meauwhile,  little  parcels  of  them 
are  placed  under  each  end  of  the  log,  and  the  children  come 
and  pick  them  up,  believing,  in  good  faith,  that  the  great  log 
has  borne  them." 


IV.  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  ME.  LONG- 
FELLOWS  POEMS. 
In  the  following  list  the  poems  are  set  down  nnder  date 
of  the  years  in  which  they  were  composed.  IVTien  the  date 
of  composition  is  undetermined,  the  poem,  marked  by  an 
asterisk.is  placed  agtiitist  the  year  of  iU  publication.  Traos- 
latioDs  are  disttnginsbed  by  italics. 
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APPEXDIX                                    ^^^ 

I                iS2a 

The  Battle  of  Lo^eU's  PoikL                                 4^^^| 

1                     lS'i4. 

Ta                                                                                    ^^^^^1 

Autumnal  XlghtfaU.                                                      ^^^1 

Italian  Scener)-.                                                       .^^^H 

An  April  Dsy.                                                                 ^^^^H 

Autumn.                                                                              ^^^^ 

Woods  in  Winter. 

f                        1825. 

Tho  Luimtie  Girl. 

The  Venetian  GondoUet. 

The  Angler's  Song. 

Snnrise  on  the  Hills. 

H^mn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem.                           , 

Lover's  Rock.                                                             .^^^ 

Dirge  over  a  Nameless  Grave.                                      <^^^H 

A  Song  of  Saroy.                                                            t^^^H 

The  Indian  Hunter.                                                         ^^^H 

Maine,  of  LoveweU'a  Fight. 

Jeokoyva. 

The  Sea-Diver. 

Musings. 

The  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

Burial  of  the  Minnisink. 

f                      1826. 

Song  :  "Where,  from  the  eye  of  day." 

Song  of  the  Birds. 

L                     1830. 

Sonj.-  "Hark,  hark  J"                                                                    . 

Song:  "  And  whUher  goat  Ihou,  genlle  sigh."                    ^^^ 

The  Relum  of  Spring.                                                      ^^^H 

Sandd:  " Hence  amat/,  begone,  begone."                        ^^^^t 

_^^^H 

The  Child  Asleep.                                                         ^^^M 

Friar  Lubin.                                                                  ^^^^H 

K                   1831. 

•  Let  me  go  imrm.                                                          ^^H 

Ideal  Beauty.                                                              ^^^^^M 

•  The  Lover'i  Complaint.                                              ^^^M 

The  NaHvitg  of  Christ.                                                  ^^^^H 

The  Aisumption  of  the  Virgin.                                       '^^^H 
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1832.  A  Florentine  Song. 

A  Neapolitan  Canzonet. 

Christmas  Carol. 

A  Soldier's  Song. 

TeU  me,  tell  me,  thou  pretty  Bee* 

Sicilian  Canzonet. 

Coplas  de  Manrique. 

The  Good  Shepherd. 

To-Morrow. 

The  Native  Land. 

The  Image  of  God. 

The  Brook. 

*  Vida  de  San  Millan. 

*  San  Miguel,  The  Convent. 
Death  of  Archbishop  Turpin. 
Art  and  Nature. 

The  Two  Harvests. 

1833.  *  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads 

*  Clear  Honor  of  the  Liquid  Element. 

*  Praise  of  Little  Women. 

*  MHagros  de  Nuestra  Sehora. 

1834.  *  Song  of  the  Rhine. 

1835.  King  Christian. 

*  Song :  "  She  is  a  maid  of  artless  graoeJ* 

1836.  Song  of  the  Bell. 

The  Castle  by  the  Sea. 
Song  of  the  Silent  Land. 

1837.  Passages  from  Frithiof's  Saga, 
Flowers. 

1838.  A  Psalm  of  life. 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers. 

The  Light  of  Stars. 

"  Neglected  record  of  a  mind  neglected.^ 

The  Grave. 

The  SouVs  Complaint  against  the  Body. 

Beowvlf's  Expedition  to  Heort. 

1839.  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 
The  Village  Blacksmith. 
Prelude. 
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Hr=a  ta  ike  Xis^ 

Tbf  Bek*rT»j«ia  Chr. 
>l>ir:;£tii  Mas^  f«r  t^  Drii^  Yd 
L'  EnT  :i  lo  Vok«s  of  tht  Xi^ 

l>ki.     It  is  nos  alvmvs  Mar. 

The  Spanish  Stadent. 

Tb^  Skeleton  in  Amwr. 
1S41.     Ecdyniksi. 

The  Rainy  Day. 

God's  Acre. 

To  the  River  Charles. 

Blind  Bartimeas. 

The  Goblet  of  Life, 

Maidenhood. 

Excelsior. 

The  Chudrfn  or  the  Lord**  Supper* 

77.^  L*jck  of  Edenhau. 

The  Tiro  Lochs  of  Hair. 
•  The  Elected  Knigkt. 
1842.     To  William  E.  Channinsr. 

The  Slave's  Dream. 

The  Good  Part,  that  shall  not  be  taken  awmj. 

The  Slave  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

The  Slave  singing  at  Midnight. 

The  Witnesses. 

The  Quadroon  GIiL 

*  The  Warning. 

The  Belfry  of  Bmges. 
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Mezzo  Cammiii. 

1843.  Translation  of  Dante,  begun. 

The  Statue  over  the  Cathedral  Door* 
The  Legend  of  the  Cross-Bill, 
The  Sea  hath  its  Pearls. 

1844.  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 
The  Arsenal  at  Springfield. 
Nuremberg. 

The  Norman  Baron. 
Rain  in  Summer. 
Sea  Weed. 
The  Day  is  Done. 
The  Hendock  Tree, 
Annie  of  Tharaw, 

*  Childhood, 

*  Elegy :  "  Silent  in  the  veil  of  evening  ttvilight." 

1845.  To  a  Child. 

The  Occultation  of  Orion. 

The  Bridge. 

To  the  Driving  Cloud. 

Carillon. 

Afternoon  in  February. 

To  an  Old  Danish  Song  Book. 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweid. 

Drinking  Song. 

The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Song. 

The  Evening  Star. 

Autumn. 

*  Dante. 
Curfew. 

Birds  of  Passage. 
The  Haunted  Chamber. 
Evangeline,  begun. 

*  Poetic  Aphorisms, 

*  Silent  Love. 

*  Blessed  are  the  Dead, 
Wanderer's  Night  Songs, 

*  The  Nature  of  Love, 
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*  Sang :  "  If  tkou  art  sleeping, 

*  RondeL 
lSi6.     The  Builders. 

Pegasus  in  Pound. 
Twilight. 

1847.  Tegn^r's  Drapa. 
Evangeline,  finished. 

"  O  faithful,  indefatigable  tides.'* 
«  Soft  through  the  silent  air." 

1848.  Hymn  for  my  Brother's  Ordinatioii. 
The  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
The  Fire  of  Drift- Wood. 
The  Castle-BuUder. 
Resignation. 

Sand  of  the  Desert. 
The  Open  Window. 
King  WitlaPs  Drinking-Hom. 

1849.  Dedication  :  The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside. 
The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Chrysaor. 

The  Challenge  of  Thor  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 

The  Lighthouse. 

Graspar  Becerra. 

Sonnet  on  Mrs.  Kemble's   Readings  from  Shake* 

speare. 
Children. 
The  Singers. 

The  Brook  and  the  Wave. 
Suspiria. 

71ie  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-CuiUe. 
A  Christmas  Carol. 

1850.  The  Golden  Legend,  begun. 
Michael  Angelo  :  portion  of  IH.,  iv. 
The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  Phantom  Ship. 

1851.  In  the  Churchyard  at  Cambridge. 
The  Golden  Legend,  finished. 

1852.  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
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Haunted  Houses. 

The  Emperor's  Bird's  Nest. 

Daylight  and  Moonlight. 

The  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Newport. 

1853.  The  Two  Angels. 

1854.  The  Rope  Walk. 

The  Golden  Mile  Stone. 
Catawba  Wine. 
Prometheus. 
Epimetheus. 
Hiawatha,  begun. 

1855.  Hiawatha,  finished. 
Oliver  fiasselin. 
Victor  Galbraith. 
My  Lost  Youth. 

1856.  John  Endicott,  begun. 

So  from  the  fiosom  of  Darkness. 

1857.  John  Endicott,  finished. 
Santa  Filomena. 

The  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

Daybreak. 

The  Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Agassiz. 

Sandalphon. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  begun. 

1858.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  finished. 

1859.  The  Children's  Hour. 
Enceladus. 
Snow-Flakes. 

The  Bells  of  Lynn. 
♦  My  Secret. 

1860.  Paul  Revere's  Ride  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
The  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  excepting  The  Challenge  of 

Thor  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
A  Day  of  Sunshine. 

1861.  Interlude  :  A  strain  of  music  closed  the  tale  (Tales 

of  a  Wayside  Inn). 

1862.  Prelude  :  The  Wayside  Inn. 

The  Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben  Levi  (Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn). 
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King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
Torquemada  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
The  Cumberland. 

1863.  *  Five  Interludes  to  First  Part  of  Tales  of  a  Way- 

side Inn. 
The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo  (Tales  of  a  Wayside 

Inn). 
The    Birds  of   Killingworth  (Tales  of  a   Wayside 

Inn). 

*  Fiuale  to  Part  First  of  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 

*  Sometliing  left  Undone. 

*  Weariness. 

1864.  Palingenesis. 

The  Bridge  of  Cloud. 

Hawthorne. 

Christmas  Bells. 

The  Wind  over  tlie  Chimney. 

Divina  Comniedia  :  Sonnets,  I.,  II, 

Noel. 

Kambalu  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 

1865.  Divina  Comniedia  :  Sonnet  III. 
To  Italy. 

1866.  Flower-de-Luce. 
Killed  at  the  Ford. 
Giotto's  Tower. 
To-Morrow. 

Divina  Commedia  :  Sonnets  V.,  VI. 
Translation  of  Dante,  finished. 

1867.  Divina  Commedia  :  Sonnet  IV. 

1868.  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms. 

1869.  The  Gleaner  of  Sapri, 

1870.  Prelude  to  Part  Second  of  Tales  of  a  Wayside  lun. 
The  Bell  of  Atri  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 

Fata  Morgana. 

The  Meeting. 

Vox  Populi. 

Prelude  to  Translations. 

The  Divine  Tragedy,  begun. 

Consolation. 


r 
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■  To  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
The  Angel  and  Ae  CkOd. 
Waaderer'i  Night  Songt. 
The  Fugitive.  • 

•  The  Siege  of  Kazan. 
The  Boy  and  the  Brook. 
•ToOie  Stark. 

•  Sanla  Teresa'e  Book-Mark. 

18T1.     The  Cobbler  of  Hagenan  (Tales  of  a.  Wayside  Inn). 
The  Ballad  ai  CormiUiaii  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Ion) . 
Lady  Wentwortli  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
The  Legend  Beautiful  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
The  Baron  of  St.  Castine  (Tales  of  a.  Wayside  Inn), 
Judos  Mnccabvus. 

The  Abbot  Joacbim  :  First  Interlude  to  Christus. 
Martin  Luther  ;  Second  Interlude  to  Chriitiu. 
St.  John  :  Finale  to  Chilstua. 
The  Divine  Tragedy,  finished. 

1872.  •  Introitus  to  ChiistaB. 

'  Interludes  and  Finale  to  Part  Second  of  Tales  of 

a  Wayside  Inn. 
Michael  Angelo,  first  draft. 
Azrael  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
Charlemagne  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
Emma  and  Egiuburd  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn), 

1873,  •  Prelude,  Interludes  and  Finale   to  Part  Tiiird  of 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 
Elizabeth  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
The  Monk  of  Casal-Magg^ore  (Tales  of  a  Wayaide 

I-). 

Seanderbeg  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 

The  Mother's  Ghost  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 

The  Rhyme  of  Sir  Christopher  (Tales  of  a  Wayside 

Inn). 
Miohael  Angela :   Monologue,  The  Last  Judgment ; 

Monologue,   Part    Second.      PalazEO    Cesarini ; 

The  Oaks  of  Monte  Luca. 

•  The  Challenge, 


Tbe  Haagisg  «f  the  CiMie. 


1 


Uilton. 

■  Front  Iht  Candonemt. 

Charies  Sumner. 

Travels  bj  the  Fireside. 

Cadenabbia. 

AntumD  Within. 

Monte  Caa^uo. 

Uoritnri  Solutamiu. 

Three  Friends  ot  Mine. 

TheGalaij-. 

The  Sound  of  the  Sea. 

A  Summer  Daj  bf  the  Sett. 

The  Tides. 

A  Nameless  Grave. 

The  Old  Bridge  at  Florence. 

D  Pont«  Tecehio  di  FirenzB. 

Michael  Angelo :  Vittoria   Colomia  ;  PaUuo   BeL 

Tedere  ;  Bindo  Altovili. ;  In  the  CoUsemn, 
Seeen  Sonnets  and  a  Camoae. 
Amalfi. 

The  Sermon  of  St.  Francia. 
Belisarius. 
Songo  River. 
The  Masque  of  Pandora. 
•  A  Shadow, 
Sleep. 

Parker  Cleaveland. 
The  HerouB  of  Elmwood. 
To  the  Avon. 
A  Dutch  Fictury. 
The  Revenge  of  Rftin-in-the-Face- 
To  the  River  Yvette. 
A  Wraith  in  the  Mist. 
Natnie. 
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In  the  Churchyard  at  Tarrytown. 
EHot's  Oak. 

The  Descent  of  the  liftises. 
Venice. 
The  Poets. 
The  Harvest  Moon. 
To  the  Biver  Rhone. 
The  Two  Rivers. 
Boston. 

St.  John's,  Cambridge. 
Moods. 

Woodstock  Park. 
The  Four  Princesses  at  Wikia. 
The  Broken  Oar. 
The  Four  Lakes  of  Madison. 
Victor  and  Vanquished. 
On  the  Terrace  of  the  Aigdlades. 
To  my  Brooklet. 
Barreges. 
L877.    Kdramos. 

Castles  in  Spain. 

Vittoria  Colonna. 

A  Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet. 

The  Leap  of  Roushan  Beg. 

Haroun  al  Raschid. 

King  Trisanku. 

The  Three  Kings. 

Song  :  **  Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest.'' 

The  Three  Silences  of  Molinoe. 

HoUdays. 

Wapentake. 

*  The  Banks  of  the  Cher. 

*  To  the  Forest  of  Gastxne. 

*  Fontenay. 

*  Pray  for  me, 

*  Vire. 

1878.    *  The  Emperor's  Glove. 

The  Poet's  Calendar  :  March. 
The  White  Czar. 
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♦Delia. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

The  Chamber  over  the  Gate. 

Moonlight. 

*  Forsaken, 

*  VirgWs  First  Eclogue, 

*  Ovid  in  Exile, 

1879.  The  Cross  of  Snow. 
From  my  Arm  Chair. 
Jugurtha. 

The  Iron  Pen. 

Robert  Bums. 

Helen  of  Tyi*e. 

The  Sifting  of  Peter. 

The  Tide  rises,  the  Tide  falls. 

My  Cathedral. 

The  Burial  of  the  Fbet. 

Night. 

The  Children's  Crusade. 

Sundown. 

Chimes. 

A  Quiet  Life. 

1880.  Dedication  to  Ultima  Thole. 

*  Elegiac. 

Old  St.  David's  at  Badnor. 

Maiden  and  Weathei-oock. 

The  Windmill. 

L'Envoi  to  Ultima  Thule. 

The  Poet's  Calendar,  January,  February,  April 

December. 
Four  by  the  Clock. 

1881.  Michael  Angelo  :  Viterbo.  ' 
Auf  Wiedersehen. 
Elegiac  Verse. 

The  City  and  the  Sea. 
Memories. 

Hermes  Trismegistus. 
President  Garfield. 
My  Books. 
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*  Song  for  the  Masque  of  Pandora. 
1882.    *  Becalmed. 

Mad  Kiver. 
Possibilities. 
Decoration  Day. 

*  A  Fragment. 

*  Loss  and  Gam. 

The  Bells  of  San  Bias. 

*  Will  ever  the  dear  days  come  hack  again  t 
*AtLa  Chaudeau. 

*  The  Wine  of  Juranfon, 
(Undetermined)  The  Stars, 


POSTSCRIPT 


The  serial  publication  of  Uiia  edition  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  writings  has  prevented  the  use,  in 
their  proper  place,  of  a  few  facts  which  have  come 
to  light  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

It  waa  noted  in  the  Introduction  to  ITie  Spanish 
Student  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  it  put 
on  the  stage.  The  play  was  not  given,  but  a  Ger- 
man version  was  performed  at  the  Ducal  Court- 
Theatre  in  Dessau,  January  28,  1855.  The  Ger- 
man title  reads  :  Der  Spaniscfie  Student ;  nach 
einem  dramatlschen  Gedickt  des  Amerihanera 
Longfellow  filr  die  Bilhne  bearbeitet  von  C  B, 
(Bottger).  The  part  of  Preciosa,  called  Graciosa 
in  the  German  version,  was  taken  by  Fraulein 
Jager,  The  song  "Ah  Love!"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Act  III.  was  translated  by  Mr.  Longfellow 
from  the  Spanish  of  Lopez  Maldonado,  and  after- 
ward included  by  him  in  Tite  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe. 

The  Masque  of  Pandora,  begun  February  22, 
1875,  and  finished  March  25,  originally  bore  tha 
titles,  successively,  Epimeikeus :  a  Dramatic  Idyl, 
and  The  Masque  of  Epimeikeus.  It  was  brought 
out  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  an  adaptation  byJ 
Bolton  Rowe,  with  music  by  Alfred  Cellier,  Ssa^ 
uary  10,   1881,      Mr,  Longfellow  wrote  for  MlBA^ 


T" 


I  was 

L  brot 
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Blanche  Roosevelt,  who  was  principally  concerned 
putting  it  on  the  stage,  and  who  took  the  part 
of  Pandora,  the  following  song  and  chorus :  — 

What  place  is  lliia  7     Oh  tell  me,  I  implore  I 
Tell  me  what  I  am  fecliiig,  hearing,  seeing  ; 

If  this  be  life,  oh  give  me  more  and  more. 
Till  I  am  tilled  with  the  delight  uf  bebg. 

What  forms  mjiterious  pcoplu  this  dark  space  ? 

What  vaiceH  imd  what  sounds  cif  music  greet  me  ? 
And  who  are  these,  so  fair  ia  form  and  face. 

That  with  suoh  gracious  welcome  come  to  meet  me  ? 


Blow,  bellowit,  blow !  and  keep  the  flame  from  dying. 
Till  from  the  iron  on  our  anvils  lying 
We  foi^e  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  supreme, 
Whose  smothered  lightnings  lu  the  ashes  gluam. 

After  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  poetical  works 
had  been  printed,  there  eame  into  the  hands  of  the 
editor  the  manuscript  memorandum  book  in  which 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  accustomed  to  set  down  the 
productions  of  each  year.  The  book  contained 
some  information  beyond  what  had  already  been 
given  respecting  the  dates  of  the  several  poems, 
and  in  one  instance  furnished  a  correction.  By 
means  of  this  record  it  became  possible  to  make 
out  the  Chronological  List  which  closes  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  volume,  with  greater  fulness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  to  supply  thus  certain  deficiencies  of 
date  in  the  previous  voltiraes. 

At  the  outset  of  publication  acknowledgment 
was  made  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  poet's 
brother  and  biographer,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Long- 
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fellow.  Had  the  work  of  preparation  then  been 
oompleted,  stronger  terms  of  gratitude  would  have 
been  used.  It  was  not  possible  to  foresee  how 
much  this  edition  would  owe  to  his  generous  and 
constant  aid. 


INDEX  OF  FIRST  LINES 

A  blind  man  is  a  poor  man,  and  poor  a  blind  man  is,  "vi.  282. 

A  fleet  with  flags  arrayed,  iii.  111. 

After  so  long  an  absence,  iii.  75. 

A  gentle  boy,  with  soft  and  silken  locks,  iii.  77. 

A  gift  of  God  !     O  perfect  day,  iii.  70. 

A  handful  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot  clime,  i.  278. 

Ah,  how  short  are  the  days !     How  soon  the  night  overtakes 

ns,  iv.  211. 
Ah,  Loye,  i.  155. 

Ah  me  !  ah  me !  when  thinking  of  the  years,  vi.  346. 
Ah !  thou  moon  that  shinest,  i.  158. 
Ah !  what  pleasant  visions  haunt  me,  i.  2tK). 
A  little  bird  in  the  air,  iv.  90. 
Allah  gives  light  in  darkness,  vi.  288. 
All  are  architects  of  Fate,  L  272. 
All  are  sleeping,  weary  heart,  L  189. 
All  day  has  the  battle  raged,  iv.  104. 
All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died,  iii.  26. 
All  the  old  gods  are  dead,  iv.  77. 
Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own,  iii.  289. 
A  mill-stone  and  the  human  heart  are  driven  ever  round,  vi.  283. 
A  mist  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel,  iii.  24. 
Among  the  mauy  lives  that  I  have  known,  iii.  211. 
An  angel  with  a  radiant  face,  vi.  822. 
And  King  Olaf  heard  the  cry,  iv.  56. 

And  now,  behold  !  as  at  the  approach  of  morning,  vi.  888. 
And  thou,  O  River  of  To-morrow,  flowing,  iii.  215. 
And  when  the  kings  were  in  the  field,  —  their  squadrons  in 

array,  vi.  210. 
And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh,  vi.  298. 
Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  love  of  old,  vi.  277. 
An  old  man  in  a  lodg^e  within  a  park,  iii.  200. 
Arise,  O  righteous  Lord,  v.  432. 
As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er,  iii.  207. 
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At  B  t"^  phantom  vitli  a  lamp,  liL  266, 

A  loldier  of  the  UnioD  moitered  out,  iii  205. 

As  one  wbu  lung  bslh  flud  with  pantiiig  breath,  iiL  S6 

As  ODe  vhu,  walking  in  the  twilight  gloom,  L  243. 

As  the  birds  cotnu  in  tbe  Sprii^,  m.  257. 

At  the  dim  twilight  shrondfli  L  300. 

Ab  treiuarei  th&t  men  seek,  n.  183. 

A>  nnto  the  bow  the  cord  ii.  iL  1S3. 

At  anchor  in  Hampton  RomIh  ve  laj,  iiL  ST. 

At  Atri,  in  Abnizio,  n  small  tO¥tii,  ir.  135. 

At  Drontheim,  Olaf  the  King,  it.  82. 

At  La  Chandean,  —  't  is  long  liiiee  then,  ii.  327. 

At  Stralsund,  bj  the  BsldE  Sea,  It.  155. 

At  the  foot  of  the  motntt^n  height,  <ti.  301 

A  viaiou  sa  of  crowded  city  Btreets,  iii.  20(X 

Awake  I  arise  '.  the  hour  is  Iat«,  iu.  2S&. 

Awake,  O  nnrth-ffind,  t.  36. 

A  wind  came  ap  out  of  (he  sea,  iii.  58. 

A  youth,  light-hearted  aDd  content,  vi.  275. 

Barahbas  is  mj  name,  t.  115. 

Baron  Ciuitiiie  iif  St.  Castine,  ir.  170. 

Beatiljf  nl  111;,  dwelling  by  still  riveia,  iiL  1^ 

Beaatdful  valley  I  through  whose  verdanl  meads,  iu.  S 

Becalmed  upon  the  sea  of  Tliought,  iiL  259. 

Behold!  a  giant  am  I,  iii.  253. 

Bell  I  thou  Bonndest  merrily,  vi.  207. 

Beside  the  ar^atbered  lice  he  lay,  L  88. 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight,  ui.  64. 

Beware  !  the  Israelite  of  old.  who  tore,  L  96. 

Black  are  the  moo™  before  EaiaE,  vi.  .352. 

Black  shadows  fall,  iii.  13. 

Blind  Bartimens  at  the  gates,  L  73 ;  v.  S5. 

Bright  Sun  1  that,  flaming  through  the  raid-day  sky,  i 

Bnild  me  atrMght,  0  worthy  Master,  L  245. 

Burn,  O  eveuing  hearth,  and  waken,  iii.  129. 

Bot  yesterday  these  few  and  hoary  sheave*,  ri,  412, 


^ 


By  his  etening  fire  the  artist,  i.  279. 


Ey  the  shore  of  Gitehe  Gan 


L  274. 


Can  it  be  the  son  descending:,  ii.  200. 
CentBries  old  are  the  monntains,  iiL  167, 
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Christ  to  the  joang  man  said :  Yet  one  thing  more,  L  286. 

Clear  fount  of  light  I  my  native  land  on  high,  yi.  204. 

Clear  honor  uf  the  liquid  el«ment,  vi.  US. 

Cold,  eold  ia  the  north  wind  and  mde  is  the  blaat,  1.  2SS. 

Come  from  thj  caverns  dark  and  deep,  iii.  171. 

Come,  mj  helored,  v.  35. 

Come,  U  Death,  so  silent  flying,  vi  218. 

Come,  old  friend  '.  ait  dovn  and  liates,  L  229. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children,  iii.  flO. 

Dork  ia  the  morning  with  miat  i  in  the  narrow  month  of  the 

harbor,  iii.  247. 
Dead  he  lay  among  bis  books,  iii.  236, 
Dear  child  !  hoT  radiant  on  thy  mother's  knee,  i.  207> 
Don  Nunc,  Comit  of  Lara,  -si.  207. 
Dost  thou  see  on  the  rampart's  height,  iii.  122. 
Dowered  with  all  celestial  gifts,  iii.  141t. 
Down  from  yon  distant  mountain  height,  vi.  353. 
Downward  through  liie  evening  twilight,  ii.  131. 

Each  heart  has  its  haunted  chamber,  iii.  74. 

Evermore  a  sound  shall  bo,  iii.  IC3. 
Every  flutter  of  the  wing,  iii.  102, 
Eyes  so  tristful,  ayes  so  tristful,  yi.  217. 

Far  and  wide  among  the  nations,  ii.  250. 

Riled  is  Life's  gohlet  to  the  brim,  i.  74. 

Flooded  by  run  and  snow,  iii.  168. 

Flow  on,  Bweet  river !  like  his  verso,  iii.  282. 

Forma  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing,  vi.  279. 

For  tlee  was  a  honse  built,  vi.  28ft. 

Forth  from  the  curtain  of  alouds,  from  the  tent  of  purple  and 

scarlet,  ii.  34;l. 
Forth  roUed  the  Rhine-stream  ntiong  and  deep,  vi.  417. 
Forth  upon  the  Gitehe  Qumee,  ii.  167- 
Fonr  by  the  dock  I  and  yet  Dot  day,  iii.  273. 
Four  limpid  lakes,  —  fom'  Ndadea,  iii  2(54. 
From  the  oatskirts  of  the  town,  iii.  78. 
From  the  river's  plaehy  bank,  i.  207. 
From  this  high  portal,  where  npaprings,  vi.  323, 
Fnll  of  wrath  was  Hiawatha,  ii.  23ft. 


r 
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Qaddi  dU  fsoe ;  d  PunUi  Vecohio  aono,  iii.  207. 

G&rlBDdB  upoD  hia  gTave^  iii.  S2- 

OenCle  Spring !  iu  auoshine  clad,  tL  300. 

Gently  awnying  to  uid  fro,  iii.  102. 

Give  toe  of  yout  bark,  O  Birob-tjee,  ii.  1(12. 

Glcwmy  and  dark  art  tfauu,  O  chief  of  the  mighty  Onubae,  t 

Qlove  of  black  in  whits  hand  bare,  ti.  210. 
Ch>d  sent  hie  niessenger  the  rain,  v.  290, 
God  sent  his  Siugen  apon  esfth,  i.  28(i. 
Good  oig-ht  I  good  night,  beloved,  i.  153. 
Goarding  the  mouutiuns  around,  iii.  109. 


Hadat  thoD  stayed,  I  most  have  fled,  iv.  \1S. 

Half  of  my  life  ia  gone,  and  1  have  let,  i.  231. 

Hark,  hark,  vi.  297. 

Hasl«  and  hide  thee,  iii.  104. 

Hast  thou  seen  that  lordly  oaatle,  tL  208. 

nave  I  dreamed  ?  or  waa  it  teal,  iii.  IT. 

Have  you  read  in  the  Talniud  of  old,  iii.  S2. 

He  IB  deui,  the  beautiful  yoath,  iii.  137. 

He  is  gone  to  the  deeert  land  I   ri.  349. 

Henoe  away,  begone,  begone,  vi.  422. 

Here  ina  little  rastio  hermitage,  iii  217. 

Here  lies  the  gentle  humotist,  who  died,  iii.  208. 

Heiereattheweary  oarl— solt^iB,  i  297, 

High  on  their  torreted  clifTB,  iii.  168. 

Honor  be  to  Madjekeewis  1   ii.  122. 

How  beaotiful  is  the  rain,  L  204. 

How  beautiful  it  was,  that  one  bri^t  day,  iii.  131. 

How  cold  are  thy  hatha,  Apollo !  iii.  241. 

How  I  started  up  in  the  night,  in  die  night,  vl.  2S7. 

How  many  livea.  made  beantif  nl  and  Bveet,  iii.  139. 

Hon  much  of  my  young  heart,  0  Spain,  iii.  103. 

Htnr  Btraage  it  seeius  1     These  Hebrews  in  their  gravea,  iii.  34 

Hovr  strange  the  scnlptures  that  adorn  iJiese  towerB,  iiL  141. 

How  the  Titan,  the  defiant,  iii.  155. 

How  they  ao  softly  rest,  vi,  2d2. 
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.  poor  and  old  and  blind,  iii.  G 
L  the  God  Tbor,  iv.  54. 
:er,  and  I  see  thee  in  the  glooc 
am  fair.  *t  ia  fui  inyai'lf  alone 
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If  perhaps  these  rhymes  of  roioe  slioold  aonnd  nol 
strangBre'  ears,  ri.  284. 

U  thoa  art  sleeping,  maiden,  i.  I8O1  vi.  34S. 

I,  Gooialo  de  BercDD,  in  the  gentle  amnmer-lide,  ri.  4' 

I  ha^e  D  vague  remembraBce,  UL  78. 

I  have  read,  in  some  old,  nurvellaiu  tale,  i.  30. 

I  hear  along  our  gCreet,  ri.  317. 

I  heard  a  brooklet  gfushing,  vi.  264. 

I  heard  a  voiae,  that  cried,  i.  SS'i. 

I  heai^  the  bells  on  ChriatniBB  Day,  lil.  182. 
J    I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night,  i.  19. 
^  I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see,  vi.  205. 

I  lay  upon  the  headland-height,  and  listened,  iiL  I2S. 
r  I  leaie  you,  ye  cold  mountain  ahaina,  vi.  326. 

I  lift  mine  eyea,  and  all  the  windows  blaie,  iU.  142. 

I  like  that  ancient  Saion  phrase,  which  calls,  i.  70. 

In  Attica  ihy  hirthplaoe  should  have  been,  iii,  197. 

In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon,  iii,  33. 

In  dark  feoe  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  i.  01. 

Iji  Hexameter  plunges  the  headlong  cataract  downward 

In  bia  chamber,  weak  and  dying,  i.  301. 

In  his  lodge  beside  a  river,  iu  'JBH. 

In  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi,  iii.  22. 

In  Ocean's  wide  domains,  i.  93. 

In  St  Luke's  Gospel  we  are  told,  iii.  250. 

Intelligence  and  coortesy  no 

In  that  building,  long  and  low,  iii.  45. 

In  that  desolate  land  and  lone,  iii.  lOS. 

In  that  province  of  oar  France,  vi.  422. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges,  L  187- 

In  the  conyi>nt  of  Dronthoim,  iv.  106. 

In  the  hamlet  desolate,  vi.  428. 

In  the  hemic  day>  when  Ferdinand,  iv.  111. 

Id  the  long,  sleepless  watohei  of  the  n%ht,  iii.  22a 

In  the  murket-plaee  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry  old  and  brown, 
i.  189. 

In  the  old  chnrohyard  of  his  native  tawn,  iiL  255. 

In  the  Old  Colony  days,  in  Plymjnth  the  land  of  tho  Pilgrinw, 

la  iJie  valley  of  the  Pcgniti,  where  Mross  broad  meadow- 
lands,  i.  197. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Virs,  iii.  SH. 
In  tke  village  chnrchvard  she  lies,  iii.  36. 


■e  combined,  ri.  283. 
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In  the  workshop  of  Hephffistiu,  UL  149. 

In  those  dajB  a^d  Hiawatha,  ii.  218. 

In  those  <Iaya  the  Evil  Spirits,  ii.  224. 

loto  tJie  citj  of  Kambaln,  it.  141. 

Into  the  darkness  and  the  boah  of  night,  iiL  2S0. 

Into  the  open  air  John  Alden,  perplexed  and  bevildered,  ii 

306. 
Into  the  Silent  Land,  vi.  2T2. 
I  pace  the  Bounding'  Bea-beaoh  and  behold,  iii.  201. 
X  said  onto  mjseU,  if  I  were  dead,  iii  204. 
I  sat  by  niy  window  one  night,  i.  306. 
I  saw,  aa  in  a  dream  sublime,  i.  214^ 
I  saw  the  long  line  of  the  vacant  shore,  iii.  201 
I  see  amid  the  fields  of  Ajr,  iii.  244. 
I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air,  L  234. 
Is  it  so  far  from  thee,  iiL  287. 
I  sleep,  bnt  my  heart  awaketh,  v.  32. 
I  stand  i^ain  on  the  familiar  shore,  iii.  108. 
I  stand  beneath  the  tree,  whose  branches  shade,  iii.  210. 
I  stood  on  the  bri^e  at  laiduight.  i.  217. 
I  stood  npon  the  bills,  when  heaven's  wide  arch,  i.  41. 
Italy  I  Italy  ]  thou  who  'rt  doomed  to  wear,  vi.  341. 
I  thought  this  Pen  would  arise,  iii.  242. 
It  is  aatumn  ;  not  without,  iii.  264. 
It  is  good  to  rhyming  go,  vi.  420. 
It  is  the  Hurveat  Moonl     On  gilded  vanes,  iii.  211. 
I  trust  that  somewhere  and  somehow,  iv.  146. 
It  was  Ginar  Tamberskelver,  iv.  102. 
It  was  fifty  years  ago,  iii.  50, 
It  was  Sr  Christopher  Gardiner,  iv.  253. 
It  was  the  Bchooner  HesperoB,  L  60, 
It  was  the  season,  when  throngh  all  the  land,  iv.  120. 
I  wish  to  make  my  sermon  brief, — to  shorten  ray  oration, 

vi.  414. 

Janus  am  I ;  oldest  of  potentates,  iii.  260. 
Jo;  and  Tempeiance  and  Kepose,  yi.  282. 
Just  above  yon  sandy  bar,  i.  260. 

Just  In  the  gray  of  tbe  dawn,  as  the  mists  uprose  from  the 
meadows,  iL  315. 

King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast,  vi.  255. 

King  Ring  with  his  queen  to  the  banquet  did  fare,  vi  227. 

King  Solomon,  before  his  palace  gate,  iv,  104, 
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Labor  with  what  zeal  we  m«j,  iii.  71. 
Lady,  how  cam  jt  chance  —  jet  this  we  see,  vi.  344. 
LadjI  thine  upward  flight,  vi.  4(.l9. 

Laog-h  of  ths  maimtaiiil  —lyre  u!  bird  and  tree  I   vi  206. 
Leafless  are  the  trees;  their  pnrple  branches,  lii.  47. 
Ltit  him  who  will,  by  force  or  fraud  innate,  vi.  32». 
Let  nie  go  warm  and  roeity  atill,  vi.  407. 
Let  nothing  disturb  tlioe,  tI.  210. 
Lihe  two  cathedral  towers  these  atately  pines,  iiL  255. 
Listen,  my  children,  and  yon  shall  hear,  iv.  25. 
Little  sweet  wtue  of  Juraujon,  vi.  32B. 
Live  I,  so  live  I,  n.  2S2. 
Lo  !  in  the  panted  oriel  of  the  West,  i.  235, 
Longing  already  to  search  in  and  rotind,  vL  336. 
Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  unceasing  oare,  ri.  '20i. 
Load  be  sang  the  psalm  of  David,  L  92. 
Load  song  the  Spanish  cavalier,  i.  170. 
Load  the  angry  wind  wua  w^ing,  iv.  79. 
Loudly  the  sailors  cheered,  iv-  95. 

Love,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  reine  ?  vi.  331. 
Lull  me  to  sleep,  ye  winds,  whose  fltfnl  sound,  iii.  206. 
Lutheran,  Popish,   Calvinistio,  all  these  creeds  and  dootrines 
three,  li.  283. 

Maiden  1  with  the  moek,  brown  eyes,  i.  77, 

Man-like  is  it  to  fall  into  sin,  vi.  282, 

Many  a  day  and  wasted  year,  i.  303. 

Meanwhile  the  stalwart  Miles  Slandiah  was  marching  steadily 

northward,  ii.  3:)0. 
Moutsh  after  month  passed  away,  and  in  Antiunn  the  ships  of 

ths  merchants,  ii.  3;]6. 
Most  beantifnl,  moat  gentle  I  yet  how  lost,  i.  295. 
Mounted  on  Eyrat  strong  and  fleet,  iii,  113. 
Maoh  it  behoveth,  vi.  295. 
My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  v.  32. 

My  sool  its  secret  has,  my  life  too  has  its  mystery,  vi.  332. 
My  nndefiled  is  hnt  one,  v.  34 
My  way  is  on  the  bright  bine  sea,  i,  301. 

Neglected  record  of  a  mind  neglected,  iii.  90S. 
Mavep  shall  souls  like  these,  liL  177. 

IF  stoops  the  soaring  voltnre,  ii,  254. 

It  comes  stealii?  from  the  East,  tL  421. 
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Nigbt  lena  id  besntj  on  Mont  Alto,  i.  203. 

Nine  &M«n,  bcaotifu]  in  fonn  and  [aoa,  iiL  SOB> 

No  nun  ■b&ll  I  MS,  Ti.  231. 

Northward  over  Dnmtlietni,  it,  92. 

No  Huid  of  irheelg  or  hoof-beot  breaks,  iiL  96. 

Not  fsahianed  out  of  gold,  like  Hera's  throne,  iu.  1411 

Notkii^  that  Is  thall  perish  ntlflrly.  vi.  51. 

NoUung  the  greatest  artist  ran  cwiicMTe.  vi.  342. 

Nothing  waa  heard  in  the  room  bnt  the  harrjing-  pen  of  the 

•triplii^,  ii.  SOO. 
Not  without  fire  con  an;  vorkmaD  raoald,  vi.  343. 
Now  from  all  King  Olof' a  famu,  W.  63. 
Nowhere  Eucli  a  derioiui  Bbcam,  iiL  97. 
Now  the  zepb^is  dimimah  the  cold,  and  the  vear  beii^  eiMiadt 

vi,  38". 
Now  Time  throws  off  bis  cloak  airaiii,  vi.  290. 

O  amiable  solitude,  ri.  426. 

O  Cnear,  we  vho  are  about  to  die,  iii.  187. 

O  curfew  of  the  aettii^  tiiii !     O  bells  of  Ljno.  iii.  ISA. 

O'er  an  the  hill-tops,  ri.  286. 

O  faithful,  indefatigable  tidea,  iii  203. 

Of  Edenball,  the  yonthfnl  Lord,  vi.  273. 

Of  Proioetbens.  bow  undannted,  ui.  15. 

Often  1  think  of  the  beantifol  town,  ni.  41. 

Oft  have  I  seBD  at  some  cathedral  door,  m.  140. 

Oft  I  remember  those  whom  I  have  known,  iiL  376. 

O  gift  of  God  1    O  perfect  day,  iii.  70. 

O  gladsome  light,  v.  168. 

0  hemJock   tree !     O  hetnloek   tree  1     how   fjuthfol   are  thj 

branehes,  vi.  276. 
Oh,  give  me  baofc  the  days  when  loose  and  free,  ri.  343. 
Oh,  how  blest  are  ;e  whose  toils  are  ended,  vi  284. 
Oh  let  the  aoiil  her  slnmbers  break,  vi.  184. 
Oh  that  a  Song  would  sing  itiielf  to  me,  iii  216. 
Oh,  the  long  and  dreary  Winter,  ti.  261. 
Olaf  the  King,  one  summer  mom,  iv.  69. 
Olger  the  Dane  and  Desiderio,  iv.  197. 
O  Light  serene  I  present  in  liim  wlu)  breathes,  vi  411, 
O  little  feet  I  tliat  such  long  years,  iii.  72. 
0  Lord !  who  aeest,  from  yon  starr;  height,  vi  206. 
0  lovely  river  of  TvettB,  iU.  109. 
OaM  into  a  quiet  villi^,  i.  280. 
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Onoe  more,  anee  more,  Inarim^,  iii.  106. 

Quae  the  Emperor  Clmrieii  uf  Spun,  iii.  2K. 
Once  upon  loaland's  BolitftTJ  straiid,  iii.  2JB. 
One  AatuiOB  night,  in  Sudbury  town,  iv.  15. 
One  day,  Uaronn  Al  Rascliid  read,  iii.  llti. 
Oue  huodnd  ytuus  ago,  and  Bometliiiig  more,  iv.  166. 

One  morning,  on  tk«  sea  sliore  as  I  strajed,  -ri.  432. 

One  fmmmer  morning,  'when  the  ann  wu  hot,  iv.  33. 

On  King  DUf'B  bridal  night,  iv.  72. 

On  St.  Bavon's  tower,  commandite,  iii.  110. 

On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell,  i.  44. 

On  the  arou  the  dying  Saviour,  vi.  28(X 

On  the  gray  sea-sands,  ir.  98. 

On  the  green  little  ide  of  IncUtennetb,  iii.  118. 

On  the  Monntaina  uf  the  Prurie,  iL  116. 

On  tlie  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee,  ii.  174. 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  stand,  i.  170. 

O  preeioDH  evenings  I  all  too  swiftly  sped,  i.  2S5. 

O  Ri.er  ot  Yesterday,  with  cnrrent  Bwift,  iii-  214. 

O  star  of  monung  and  of  liberty,  ilL  143. 

O  sweet  illuaians  of  Soi^,  iii.  73. 

Othere,  the  old  sen-oaptajn,  iiL  54 

Onr  God.  a  Tower  of  Strength  is  He,  v.  2S3. 

Ont  of  childhood  into  manhood,  ii.  138. 

Out  of  Ihfl  bosom  of  the  Air,  iii.  69. 

O  wealhercovk  on  the  village  spire,  iii.  252. 

0  ye  dead  Poets,  who  are  living  still,  iiL  210. 

Padre  Francisco,  L  119. 

Pentecost,  day  of  rejoicing,  had  came.     The  chnrch  of  the  vil- 

Peradventnre  of  old.  some  bard  in  Ionian  Islands,  ^  27d. 
Pleasant  it  was,  when  woods  were  green,  L  15. 
Poet!  I  come  to  touch  thy  lance  with  mine,  ifi.  219. 
Pure  Spirit;  that  within  a  form  of  ol«y,  vL  410; 

Qnand  Ve«  oatres  de  Nogl,  iiL  144. 

Qneen  Sigrid  the  Haughty  sot  prond  and  aloft,  iv.  61. 

Rahbi  Ben  Levi,  on  the  Sabbath,  TMd.  iv.  4S. 
Eio  Verde,  Rio  Verde,  vi  207. 
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River!  that  in  nlence  wiodeat,  i.  Tl .                                          ^^^H 

Kiver,  Uiat  stealen  wicb  soch  sUent  p»oe.  iu.  1».                     ^^^1 

Robert  of  SioUj,  bn>tber  of  Pop«  Urbxoe,  i*.  M.                          ^^^H 

Sadly  as  somi;  old  medi^vBl  knight,  liL  284. 

Soiut  Augustine '.   well  haat  thou  udd,  iii.  211.                                                  ■ 

St.  Botolph's  Toanl  Hither  across  the  jjlftius,  iii.  213.                           ■ 

San  Miguel  de  la  Tumba  ie  a  oonvent  va«  and  wide.  ri.  213.                   ■ 

See,  the  Gre  is  aukiug  low,  iii.  134.                                                                  ■ 

She  dwells  by  Great  Kenhawa's  dde,  i.  89.                                                     1 

She  is  a  maid  of  artless  gmue,  vi.  air,. 

Shepherd  !  who  witl  thine  amoreus.  sjI.ilu  »ug,  vi.  203. 

Short  of  stature,  lai^e  of  limb,  iv.  74, 

Shonld  you  ask  me,  wheuce  these  rtoriee,  u.  1 13. 

SCent,  in  the  veil  of  evening  twilight,  vL  418l 

Simun  Dam  hus  cume  home  agaiu,  iJL  iOl. 

Sr  OlDf  he  rideth  over  the  pl«n,  vi.  250. 

Sleep.  cMimradea,  sleep  and  rest,  iii.  288.                                                               ' 

Slowly,  slowly  up  the  wall.  v.  22B. 

Slowly  the  houi^haad  of  the  dock  moves  round,  iii.  213. 

So  from  the   bosom  of  dartnais  oar  days  eome  roaring  and 

gleaming,  iii.  204. 

Soft  through  the  silent  air  desccuil  the  f  eatliery  snow-flakes,  iii. 

294. 

Solemnly,  raoumtuUy,  i.  2:57. 

Some  day,  some  day.  vi.  218. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  viUage  street,  i.  231. 

So  the  strting  will  prev^led.  and  Alden  went  on  his  errand,  ii. 

2H0. 

Spake  fall  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden,  i,  27. 

Speak  1  apeak  1  tho«  fearful  gnest,  i.  55,  312. 

Spring  is  coming,  hints  are  twittering,  foresta  leaf,  and  smiles 

U.e  sun,  vi.  228.                                                                                           J 

Stars  of  tile  aninmer  night,  i.  110.                                                                     ■ 

Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest.  iii.  121.                                      ■ 

Still  through  Kgypt's  desert  places,  iii,  2St).                                        ^^^| 

1 

Stteti^hed  in  thy  shadows  I  rehearse,  vi.  425.                                    ^^^H 

INDEX  OF  FIRST  LINES 

Stiike  tJie  sails  !  King  Olaf  said,  W.  00. 
Svend  Djiin^  he  ridoth  adown  tiie  g-lode,  iv.  24S. 
Sweet  as  the  tender  fragtance  chat  survives,  iii.  123. 
Sweet  babe  \  true  portrait  nf  thy  fatfasr'a  foae,  ti.  301. 
Sweet  ohimes !  that  in  the  laneliness  of  night,  iii.  273. 
Sweet  iatxa,  tLat  fram  piotnted  casemeuta  lean,  iii.  217. 
Sweet  the  memory  is  to  me,  iii.  90. 

Taddeo  Ooddi  built  me.     1  am  old.  iii.  206. 

Take  them,  O  DeaUv  I  and  bear  away,  i.  287. 

Tell  me  sot,  iu  moflrnfol  itniubeTa,  L  20. 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  thou  pretty  bee,  Ti.  433. 

The  Ages  come  and  go,  v.  437- 

The  Anhbiafaop,  wham  God  loved  in  high  degree,  ti,  312. 

The  battle  is  foaghC  and  won.  iv.  2111). 

The  brooklet  come  from  the  monnUtin,  iii.  tiO, 

The  ceaselesB  raia  is  falling  fast,  iii.  83. 

The  coarse  uf  mf  liing  life  hath  readied  at  last,  vi.  344, 

The  day  is  oold,  and  dark,  and  dreary,  i  69. 

The  day  ia  done,  and  tlie  darkness,  i.  221. 

The  day  a  ending,  i.  223. 

The  doors  are  all  wide  open ;  at  the  gale.  iii.   199. 

The  gafaia  were  loud,  the  ale  was  strong,  iv.  07. 

The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those,  ill,  21S, 

The  lights  are  ont,  and  gone  are  all  tbe  gneata.  iii.  170. 

The  Lord  deseemled  from  above,  v.  30S. 

The  night  ia  come,  hnt  not  t^i  eoon,  i.  24. 

The  nun*  in  the  ploiaCer,  i.  I.i3. 

The  old  bouse  by  the  lindens,  i.  270- 

The  pages  of  thy  book  I  read,  i.  S7. 

The  panting  City  cried  to  the  Sea.  iii.  278, 

The  peasant  leaves  his  plongli  afield,  vi,  208. 

There  is  a  love  that  cannot,  die.  i.  21)8. 

There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  tlieae  woodii.  i.  42. 

There  ia  a  Beaper,  whose  name  ia  Death,  i.  ^2. 

There  is  Do  flock,  however  watched  Bod  (ended,  i.  270. 

There  sat  one  day  in  quiet,  vi  2<y). 

The  risiug  moon  has  hid  the  etara,  i.  66. 

The  rocky  ledge  raiia  far  into  the  sea.,  <.  265. 

Tliere  waa  a  time  when  I  was  very  ranall,  vi,  258. 

The  riven  rash  into  tJie  aea,  vi.  263. 

The  sea  awoke  at  midnight  fram  its  sleep,  iii.  203, 

The  sea  hath  iu  pearU,  vi.  2!^!. 
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Theee  are  tbo  Voices  Three,  iii.  181). 

Thege  words  tlie  foet  heard  in  Paradiie.  iii.  283- 

The  shades  d  mght  were  falling  tut,  L  BO. 

The  Slaisr  in  tha  broad  lagvon,  i.  94. 

The  snnuner  bud  is  wnkii^  low,  iii.  272. 

The  Bim  is  bright,  —  the  air  is  clear,  1.  6S. 

The  siui  is  aet  1  and  in  his  latest  beams,  iii.  203. 

The  tide  rises,  the  tide  faUs,  iii.  254. 

The  twilight  is  sad  nnd  otoudjr,  i.  282, 

The  vind  is  tisingi  it  seiitiB  and  shakes,  v.  I.S3. 

The  worbH  of  hmnan  actifiae  boob  tire,  vi.  412. 

The  world  is  full  of  care,  t.  347. 

They  made  the  warrior's  grave  beside,  i.  303. 

The  jtniBg  Endyminn  sleeps  Endymion's  sleep,  iii.  201. 

Thajr  ■were  three  hnndrad,  thej  ware  yonng  and  strong,  vi.  438. 

This  is  the  Arsenal.     Prom  floor  to  eeiling,  i.  105. 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.     The  laurmoring  pines  and  the 

hemlocks,  ii.  19. 
This  is  the  place.     Stand  atill,  my  sleed,  i.  1S2. 
This  song  of  miue,  iii.  40. 
Thora  of  Eimol  1  hide  ma  !  hide  me,  iv.  50. 
Tborberg  Skafting,  master-builder,  iv.  85. 
Thon  ancient  oak  !   whose  myriad  leaves  are  loud,  iii.  208. 
Thon  brooklet,  all  unknown  to  sonj;,  ri.  325. 
Thou  ooraest.  Autumn,  heralded  by  the  rain,  i.  236. 
Though  the  mills  of  Grod  grind  slowly,  yat  they  grind  exoeed- 

ing  small,  vi.  28.3. 
Thou  mighty  Prince  of  Chareb  and  State,  vi.  321. 
Thon  Royal  River,  bom  of  sun  and  shower,  iii.  212. 
Thon  diat  from  the  heavens  art,  vi.  266, 
Throe  Kings  came  riding  from  far  away,  iii.  118. 
Tliee  inilea  extended   around  tha  fields  of  the  homestead,  on 

tliree  sides,  vi.  224. 
Three  Silences  there  are :  the  first  uf  speeeh.  iii.  212. 
'nms  tor  a  while  he  stood,  and  mused  by  the  shore  of  the 

ocean,  ii.  324. 
Thus  sang  tha  Potter  at  his  task,  iii,  221. 
Thua,  then,  much  care-worn,  vi,  2B1, 
'T  is  late  at  night,  and  in  the  realm  of  sleep,  iii.  139, 
lltyrua,  thou  in  Che  shade  of  a  spreading  beeoh-tree  recliniug, 
i,  355. 
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To-day  from  liie  Anrora'a  bosom,  vL  408. 
To  gallop  off  to  town  post-haste,  vi,  330,  3[ 
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To  noble  lieart  Love  doth  for  abetter  fl;,  vi.  347. 

Tomnt  of  light  and  river  of  the  air,  iii.  202. 

Tiim,  turn,  my  wheel !     Tiini  round  snd  raand,  iii.  321. 

Tuscan,  that  wandereBt  through  the  reulms  of  gloani.  i.  236. 

'Twss  Psnteoost,  the  Feaat  of  Gladness,  -ri.  2(19. 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death,  iii.  31. 

Tiro  good  friends  had  Hiawatha,  iL  151. 

Under  a  spreading  oheatnut-tree,  L  64. 

Under  Mount  Etna  be  lies,  iii.  66. 

Under  the  walU  of  Monterey,  iii.  3S. 

Until  we  meet  again  !     That  ia  the  meaning,  iJi  S74> 

Up  soared  the  lark  into  the  air,  in.  93. 

Viswamitra  the  Magician,  iii.  I  IT. 
Vogelweid  the  Minnesinger,  i.  227. 

Warm  and  still  is  the  summer  night,  iii.  99. 

Welcome,  my  old  friend,  i.  ^24. 

Welcome,  O  Stork  1  that  dost  wing.  vL  354. 

We  sat  within  Ihe  farm-honse  old,  i.  266. 

What  an  image  of  peace  and  rest,  iii.  249. 

What  is  this  I  read  in  liistory,  iii.  267. 

What  phantom  is  this  that  appears,  iii.  246. 

What  place  is  this  7    Oh  tell  me,  I  implore,  tL  469. 

What  sa;  the  Bells  of  San  Bias,  iii.  290. 

What  shall  1  do,  aweet  Nlci,  tell  me,  »i.  434. 

What  shonld  be  said  of  him  cannot  be  said,  vi.  346. 

What  the  Immortals,  iii.  160. 

When  Alcuin  taught  the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  ir.  201. 

When   by  nigbt  the  frogs  are  croaking,  kindle  but  ■  torch' 

fi«.  Ti,  283. 
When  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  vi.  432. 
When  descends  on  the  Atlantiq,  i.  258. 
Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought,  iii.  fi2. 
Wlien  first  in  ancient  time,  from  Jnbal's  tongue,  i.  291. 
When  I  compare,  iii,  289, 

When  I  remember  them,  those  friends  of  mine,  iii.  1S7. 
When  Maz^rran  the  M^eiaii,  iii.  ^^^. 
When  the  dying  flame  of  day.  i.  39. 
When  the  houn  of  Day  are  numbered,  i.  25,  306. 
When  the  prime  mover  of  ray  many  sighs,  vi.  345. 
\Vhen  the  summer  fields  are  mown,  iu.  81. 
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When  the  sijinnier  hArTeat  nss  gatliered  in,  i.  301. 

When  the  wanu  lun,  that  brings,  i.  35. 

^Vheli  aptm  the  wusteni  olona.  L  29a 

When  winter  winds  an  pietuing  chill,  L  38. 

Wliere  are  the  Pob(b,  onto  whom  belong,  iii.  2S7. 

Where  from  the  eye  of  duy.  i.  300. 

WharBunW  ia  mnnBy  good,  vi.  28a. 

Whilom   Love  was  like  a  tire,  and  naiiuth  uid  comfort  it 

spoke,  vi-  -is?. 
White  Bwan  of  i^iliea,  slumbering  in  thy  neat,  iii.  21(X 
Whither,  thou  Carbid  wave,  vi.  262. 
Who  knocks,  —  who  knockB  at  my  door,  vi.  4:]^ 
Who  love  would  seek,  ri.  284. 
Why  doat  thon  wildly  rush  and  mnr.  iii.  li&i. 
Will  ever  the  dear  days  oomv  bavk  t^«in,  vi.  327. 
Will  then,  Duperrier,  thy  sorrow  be  etecna]  ?  vi.  31ft 
With  favoriug  winds,  o'er  ennlit  eeas,  iii.  235. 
Wiih  enow-white  veil  anil  gamienta  as  of  flams,  ilL  142. 
With  what  a  glory  cnincfl  and  goes  the  year,  i.  37. 
With  what  a  hollow  dir^e,  ite  voice  did  fill,  i.  SOO. 
Witlaf,  a  king  of  the  Saxons,  i.  277- 
Wom  with  speed  is  my  good  steed,  i.  181. 

Te  sentinels  of  uleep,  iii.  172. 

Yes,  the  moment  shall  decide,  iiL  1'^. 

Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old,  i,  32. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  0  lUver  of  Yesterday,  iii.  214. 

Ye  voices,  that  arose,  i.  47. 

YoQ  aliall  hear  how  Hiawatha,  ii.  148. 

You  shall  hear  how  Faa-Puk-Kufwis,  ii.  1U2,  231. 
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Tba  UUiH  of  mijoT  m 
Abbot,  J 

L^ 

m  La  Bebnaiy,  i.  ^.a 


Angel  BnduieChUd,  The,  li 
Angler*!  Song,  The,  L  '/ill, 

Anow  ud  tbe  Bong,  The,  I. 
Atku!  ftt  SprlngneM,  Tbs,  : 
Art  vid  Niitijr«,  tL  412» 
ArUn.llie,  11.3*3. 


AuCnmiul  MlglitlBn,  i.  £91. 
Atoh,  Td  the  "iu-  3SZ. 

BiDod  otCBrmllliui.The,  It.  IBS. 
Ballad  ariheFrenchFlaeC,  A,  Ul.  Ill 

Buiki  of  the  Cb«,  Tb^^  ^2.' 
Bmdo  of  St  CMtlue,  Tbs,  It.  ITS. 
BiiiT*gDS,  <i.  326. 
Butle  ot  Loveir*  pDnd,  The.  I.  ifO. 


BelHguend  Olty,  The.  I.  31, 
B>Ln>  or  BBUoe  md  inmB  Fou 

Tub,  Lias. 
I)<il(iT(i(BnigH,Tlie,  1.189. 
BeliHriiu,  ilL  Oe. 
BoU  of  Alri,  miB,  It.  135. 
Bella  ot  LrnD,  The.  III.  I3C. 
B.llle  of  Swi  Blaa.  The.  Ui.  WO. 
BeowuU's  Eipeditlon  to  Reoit,  i 


Ai  o(  Kmidtttortb,  The, 


-ge.  The,  ii'TS.'  ' 
ir  orer  tbe  OUe,  The,  Ui  W. 


ChrUtmaa  Carol.  tL  «3^ 
ChrUtoiH  Ouvl,  A.  vL  SIT. 

Chryaior.'l.  am. 
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1 

Clw  Hosor  of  Iba  Liquid  Bomoit, 

ruira-n-Liids,  Bi.  UB, 

■ 

Flo>«i.de-LaDe.  UL  UG. 

I 

FlowB^l.27. 

I 

ConK,   0  DBUh,  »  Maa  eying,  >i. 

FoMuoy,  ft.  »«. 

r 

F™«.(Bp.rfAngrtmLZL 

F 

cJiaoWim,  ri.  319. 

Font  of  OaMfa»,  To  tlH,  ri.  US. 

Coins  u  Muswn.  n.  1*1. 

Fonlun,  tL  288. 

Four  hy  th.  Cloct  ilL  273. 

Four  Ukee  Dt  H^^wo.  The.  lU.  aM. 

Cr«.o(BiiDW.Tlw,ilL2)(l. 

Fonr  FtbceiHe  U  WOna,  Ita,  EB. 

Curfew,  L^. 

Kr-^MS' 

Duiiab  Sl»f^B<»k.  T»  »  Old.  L  £». 

Frimr  I-Hn,  ri.  330. 

FTitUot^  Fanwell,  ri.  331. 

Ihnniti  Ow  nalnu  of  ^oom,"  i. 

Frillis>r>  Homeuwd,  ri.  2M. 

23& 

Frithior.  Ttanputton.  ri.  atSL 

DuU:  "  What  ihould  be  laid  KUu 

Ftoo)  my  Am-Ch»lr,  fB.  239. 

cuDot  be  add,"  tL  M6. 

I>.yb™k,iiL68. 

FngtltTO,  The,  ri.  SiS. 

Ileyf>IX»e,Tb>,LSL 

^^_ 

Galu;r.  The,  iiL  202. 

^^™ 

L       D»d,'ni.,ri.3«t. 

Glotto'i  Tower,  ii  139. 

■ 

1    ss;s„'sSRS--'"' 

P          Dediutloaflll^iHlAiwilaVTLGI. 

Gl™nDfBnmWiie,A.L193. 
Glaaaer  of  Wri,  fhe.  ri.  US. 
Glore  of  raa^h.  White  Hand  Ban, 

vifflB. 

rtde  ,  I-  ms. 

Qobl«lo(Lae,Ti«,LT*. 

DeUi,UL  t:!a 

0<:d'f  Acre.  L  69. 

Dncant  of  tbe  Man.  The,  Ul.  309. 

GoLMMlasBoMm,-.  139- 

GoMenS1«ettoi«,The,iU-»7. 

DlKOYBHUDlUlBSonhC^ia,  ThB,iB. 

0«od  Fkrt  thi^diall  not  be  Ukn 

O^lB^rf,  Th»,  Ti.  203. 
Gnni,  The,  tL  aS9. 

J 

r 

1 

I 

Huang  o»  thi  Cat™.  ISa,  DL  179. 

1 

1 

H.p|M>«I«.d,Tlie,ri.S9Ci. 
Haroun  A)  BlKbid,  iii.  IIS. 

1 

H.r».«Mooo,The,iiL211. 

■ 

Euun  Pum,  L  35. 

H»™ied  Chamber,  The,  iiL  14. 

■ 

Eleoted  KoijUt,  The,  ri.  258. 
KlogiM,  UL  MT. 

Humted  Uotin.  ilL  2& 

■ 

■ 

Onftc  Vene,  ilL  MS. 

Helea  of  1>rB,  IiL  246. 
HemkcklW.The.vLKIk 

1 

KlW,  .L  418. 

■ 

Hiot'.0.*.lU,  208. 

T 

EUnbeth,  i..  211. 

HsTow  of  Elmwood.  The,  tiL  99. 

Boliday.  lil.  218. 

Kmpe™-'»  Bild'i  N«t.  Ttw,  ia  !R 

Hymn  for  my  BnKher'i  OrdliBrtion, 

BD.p«>ir'a  Slore.  Tha,  01. 110. 

Hrinn  of    (he    Konrian    Sam   of 

■feethlehem,  L  39. 

Hymn  ID  the  Hight.  L  19. 

thonglit,  IB.  17. 

Buifoiun :  A  T.iu  or  Aciim,  tL  T. 

LiDfte,  To.  L  ?90. 

R™nh.gSI»r,Tb«,fm 

IrieslBaMly.ri.  411. 

KiMliaor,  i.  TO, 

U  P™t«  Ve«blo  dl  Fi»i.e,  m.  OT. 

1 

■     Ej™  eo  trifflfid,  eyee  m  tristful,  vl 

Irai«e  of  God,  The.  ri.  2ftS. 

Ih'tl™  Ol!Sl^S°UCmliriage.  I!L 

1 
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